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ing little faces. 
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“Swift's Premium” Hams and Bacon 
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ig is a far cry from the tin bath tub of a quarter-century ago to the bath- 
room of today. With all the modern improvements, however, the choice 
of one bathroom essential remains the same—that is Ivory Soap. 


In thirty-seven years there has been no improvement upon Ivory Soap. It 
is impossible to make a better product. Finer materials cannot be procured. 
Greater skill and care in manufacturing cannot be used. Higher standards 
are not conceivable. 


The qualities that attracted people to Ivory Soap in 1879 have held them 
ever since. That it is white, mild, pure and of pleasing natural odor, that 
it lathers copiously, rinses easily and floats, means that it offers every desir- 
able feature for bath and toilet. 


Today, as in 1879, there is but one Ivory as its millions of users know. 
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Tinky Tin’s Daughter 


A heart-filling 
Christmas Story 


By Harris Merton Lyon 


Author of “The Two-Thousandth Christmas,” ‘The Snide,” “Sardonics,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE 

||} was young, 

&. | but not too young ; the z 
E——) lady was brilliant—and «. 

a little too brilliant. She was a 
singer-lady, a famous one, and 

many men loved her—that is, they paid 
court to her and told her they loved her. 
But the beautiful, dark, bewitching lady 
did not love them, and she often told 
them so. She loved herself—her throat, 
her face, her arms, her body; and she 
loved money, a great deal of it, and in- 
sisted that she be paid a little more than 
the other singer-ladies. She right 
naturally considered herself the most 
important thing in the world and ex- 
pected people to fall dead at her feet 
when she had a headache—not the peo- 
ple at a distance, of course, but those 
people who were fortunate enough to be 
in her immediate vicinity. She was very 
calm, and men called her cold, whereas 
she was really just greedy and had a 
good opinion of herself. But she need 
not have treated Bobby Bourne quite so 
sneeringly when for the tenth and last 
time he asked her to marry him. 


| 
| 


=> 
| 





) GRANT T. REYNARD 
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“What a wonderful love 

of appearance you men 

have!” is the way she said it. “You 

would like to be pointed out as the 

husband of the great Larelli, wouldn’t 
your 

“No,” he said bitterly as he turned 
his big, close-clipped head away to hide 
from her the ugly expression on his face. 
“You mistake. Men are not always think- 
ing of appearance. Quite often we may 
leave that to you women, mayn’t we? 
Men often think of the reality.” 

“Real love? Oh, dear! In a famous 
singer like Larelli? You amuse me, 
Bobby. I would like to listen to more— 
but this night air—my throat—I must 
get inside.” 

That had happened in Florida in the 
later days of December. The great 
Larelli should be singing in New York, 
but the famous throat was in trouble, 
two specialists were trying to coax it 
into being good, and in her heart the 
lovely lady was swearing cold, black, 
snaky oaths at the universe. She was 
never the lady to marry Bobby, anyhow; 
and at that particular time the only man 
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she would have married would have been 
the Devil, for she comprehended per- 
fectly that gentlemen’s sentiments—and 
then, besides, he might have been able to 
bake her throat into shape. 

So it happened that Bobby Bourne, 
the famous young novelist, came gloom- 
ily northward and slid into New York, 
alone and depressed, on the morning of 
the day before Christmas. Not a soul 
that he knew was in town; he had no 
place to go; and if he had had, there 
was not the heart in him to make the 
attempt. It is impossible for a young, 
athletic, brainy man to look quite as 
sardonic as Voltaire, although plenty of 
them try to do it, and the only impres- 
sion that Bobby Bourne gave to his fel- 
lows as he sat staring solemnly out the 
window of his club was that his attention 
had been abstracted by the plot of a 
new novel. Judge Frederick Moore came 
in from a late breakfast, surveyed the 
husky young writer, noted the frown and 
the vacant glare, and decided at once 
that it was a true case of novelitis, with 
Christmas only one day away. Mr. 
Moore was no traditional judge, with 
palsied hand and silvered hair, but was 
a very keen young man of forty, and 
his best friends were allowed to call him 
Freddie. 

“Worried about the new plot, are 
you?” began the magistrate as he sig- 
naled for his overcoat and lighted a 
cigar. “Well, no wonder,” he continued, 
between puffs. “You popular and unduly 
famous novelists bring upon yourselves 
a lot of worry that you’re quite justly 
entitled to. You are always figuring 
out heroines that are beautiful and sen- 
sible, you know, and naturally that sort 
of creature will keep you guessing. Now, 
if you had to sit on a bench, as I do, 
and see humanity as it really is, you 
would soon find out that not one-tenth 
of the women on earth are beautiful, and 
fully half of them are blank idiots. Once 
this knowledge soaks into your head, you 
will be surprised how much more cheer- 
ful your life will become. You will then 
be able to write the truth—it will then 
be pleasant work to write. You'll write 
like a streak—truth always comes in a 
streak. You—” The honorable per- 
son’s cigar had gone out during this 


philosophical excursion, and he now 
paused to puff complainingly at it. 

“I’m not interested in a_ novel,” 
growled the idol of fifty thousand Amer- 
ican girls, ‘and I’m not interested in a 
heroine.” 

“Good! Then you'll be able to get 
interested in plain old humanity. Get 
your coat and come along with me. I'll 
guarantee to distract your attention from 
whatever’s eating on you.” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“T act as justice of the Children’s 
Court to-day.” 

Bobby Bourne was interested. “I 
haven’t been in the Children’s Court 
since I was a reporter. Do you ‘hold 
services’ and spout reform to those brats 
on the day before Christmas? Why don’t 
you send the poor little devils down a 
Christmas tree and give them a rest from 
your God-forsaken judicial hee-haw ?” 


ONCE in the 
courtroom, 
Bourne paid but 
little attention as 
the usual proceed- 
ings got under way. 
The atmosphere of 
the place had taken 
him back six years 
into memories of 
the time when he 
had been a reporter on The Day’s News. 
Those young years of his reporting he 
had spent in a search for what some 
newspaper man has named for all 
time “human interest’—the bits of hu- 
mor, farce, pathos and tragedy that 
turn up in the lives of the naive and 
sophisticated millions, bits which when 
found and well handled give a man 
a reputation as a “color” writer. His 
excellent work in this field had soon 
made Bourne a star reporter and had 
afforded him that insight into character 
and human actions which a few years 
after was to bring him success as a novel- 
ist. He went everywhere in a search for 
the material—along the water-fronts, the 
Bowery, the Rialto, around the police 
headquarters, the courts; this very Chil- 
dren’s Court had given him much ma- 
terial. 
In a sort of dream, Bourne recalled 




























































“What a wonderful love of appearance you men have!” is the 
way she said it. ‘You would like to be pointed out as 
the husband of the great Larelli, wouldn’t you?” 
ee, 
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the beginnings of 
his first novel, a 
tale of a Central 
American revolu- 
tion; he had 
picked them up 
from a few 
stealthy, dark-complexioned men, revolu- 
tionists, who used to hang around the 
old Westminster Hotel on Irving Place. 
Then the play made from that novel—it 
had been a success, and the money had 
started to roll in; then the popular 
Robert Howard Bourne had bought a 
farm, retired to it and put out a novel a 
year ever since. He had not cut out the 
old crowd; he still got around among 
the boys; but somehow his head seemed 


River,” and when he had 


older, very old for a man of twenty- 
eight. Physically, he was in excellent 
trim, “felt like a kid;” the farm had 


done that for him, kept his big muscles 
fit, and probably would continue to keep 
him young all his life. Everything had 
gone along gloriously with him, but 
sometimes he honestly felt that he would 
like to be married—or was it just that he 
wanted some one to love? Now, Inez 
Laurelton, who called herself Larelli— 

“Isabel Garland to the bar,” called 
out the clerk of the court, pleasantly. 


“Improper guardianship and found in 
ill-nourished conditions. 
Isabel.” 


Step up here, 






sa % 
One night when Mag was sloppier than usual, 
she called to the yy for “Suwanee 


“Dat’s de sweetest tinky-tin I ever hoid!” — 
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On seeing the girl, 
Bourne ceased his 
dreaming and came to 
an interest in the court. 
Isabel was twelve years 
old, a shy and beauti- 
ful child. Her hair was 
parted in the middle and fell in a heavy 
mass down her shoulders; her broad, 
dark eyebrows almost met above deep- 
blue eyes; her lips and the set of her 
mouth showed a fullness, a “purposeful- 
ness,” Bourne mentally punned to him- 
self. Her throat and neck, thick and 
virile; her frame, robust already; and 
her figure—these revealed that at ma- 
turity she would be a stanch and almost 
stocky woman of a little above medium 
height. As she spoke, timidly, after much 
urging, her voice stirred Bourne by its 
high, clear, indescribably sweet and 
languishing tone. 

The whole impression of the little 
girl upon Bourne, as he watched her 
shift her feet and lower her thick lashes 
over her eyes, was one of appealing 
shyness. “What a beautiful, beautiful 
child!” his mind kept repeating to him ; 
and in one of those peculiar flashes of the 
imagination which come over virile yet 
idealistic men who inherently love beauti- 
ful children, he wished he were the 
father of such a girl. This notion was 
fleeting but powerful—only to be suc- 


























ceeded in an instant by a feeling of real 
amazement as the girl’s actual father 
stepped forward. 

Bourne knew the man immediately. It 
was Tinky Tin. 

At least, that was the name he had 
always been called by, in Bourne’s old 
days as a reporter. He was one of those 
quaint and memorable figures of the 
sordid night-life around Chatham 
Square, an itinerant banjo-player who 
made the rounds of such places as Scotty 
Lavelle’s, Paul Kelly’s, Nigger Mike’s, 
plucking out accompaniments on his in- 
strument while he sang the ballads of 
the day or the 
mellow, tear- 
bringing words 
of “My Old 
Kentucky 
Home,” “Home, 
Sweet Home” 
and the like. 
He had often 
been written up 
in The News. 
One of The 
News men, per- 
haps more 


~~ Oo 





= 
moved by pov- 


erty than by 
truth, told the 
“=~ world that it 


was Sloppy Mag McUnskey who gave 
him his name. One night when Mag was 
sloppier than usual, she called to the 
banjo-player for “Suwanee River,” and 
when he had finished, cried, “Say, pal, 
dat’s de sweetest tinky-tin I ever hoid !” 
and insisted on her companion, Spike 
McGrew, “buyin’ de tinky-tin a high- 
ball.” 

It was Tinky Tin, down in the dump 
called ‘“The Hole in the Roof,” who was 
singing “Good-by and Don’t Come 
Back” the night Kid Rubideau was 
stabbed thirty-two times. It was Tinky 
Tin whom the proprietors of Suicide 
Hall had to bar out because almost every 
time he sang “She Has Come to Her 
Old Mother” one of the wretched women 
habitués, overcome by emotions and 
memories of a better life, rose wailing 
to her feet and, in the slang of the 
Bowery, “pulled the carbolic croak.” In 


TINKY TIN’S DAUGHTER 


Ly, SR TRS,D 
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such mean purlieus did Tinky Tin move 
and have his being, among the smokers 
of “hop,” the plotters of gang murders, 
a jongleur for jades and blowsy blowens, 
a minstrel for men in the gutters of life. 


INKY So Tinky Tin’s real 

name Garland; how the 
processes of the law get at the actualities 
of aman’s life, thought Bourne. We sup- 
pose we know a man’s name, his business 
and his conduct; but he gets into trouble 
with the law and we find the whole man 
was a sham to us. As Bourne remem- 
bered Tinky Tin, he did not seem to 
have aged a bit during these years. He 
was the same stoop-shouldered, slim- 
bodied fellow, with the crinkly, wrink- 


TIN! 


was 


ling, sallow, parchment skin of the 
morphine-eater, with the same odd, 


oblique look in his small, black eyes, the 
same jerk to his shoulders and to the 
long, skinny fingers, toughened at the 
ends from plucking the strings, yellowed 
from innumerable cigarettes. And this 
was the sort of man, Bourne reflected 
with a pang, who was the father of such 
a girl! 

Bourne looked from father to daughter 


and was again drawn by the girl’s 
beauty; there was a wistfulness in it 


that tugged at his heart. He did not 
know it at the time, but that wistful look 
was created by the very hunger and ill- 
nourishment which had brought the 
S. P. C. C. down on her father. 

“Ts this your child?” the Justice asked 
Tinky Tin. 

“Yes, Judge,” answered the ballad- 

singer in a low voice. 

“Well, why haven’t you 
care of her?” 

“Oh, please, sir,” broke in Isabel, in 
her trembling, thrilling voice, ‘“he—” 

“Let your father do the talking, 
dear. —Now, Garland—” 

“T’ve done the best I can, Judge,” said 
Tinky Tin sadly. ‘I don’t make much, 
and I give her most of what I make. 
Don’t I, honey?” he asked, turning to 
her. In tears, she nodded mutely. “And 
there’s five dollars a month for her to 
have a separate room. But I just can’t 
—somehow—get hold of much money. 
Mostly they offer me drinks, you know, 
yer Honor.” 


taken better 


my 
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“Well,” said Justice Moore briskly, 
“where’s the child’s mother ?” 

Tinky Tin didn’t answer. He seemed 
himself about to break down. 

“Come, come, Garland,” said the mag- 
istrate more kindly, “speak up. Tell me 
all about this little girl and her mother 
and everything. You know we try to get 
at the right side of things in this court. 
We want to treat you kindly, and we 
mean to do the very best thing for this 
little girl. . . . . Now, what is it?” 


OR Tinky Tin was looking up at him 

—with lips that were twitching, and 
eyes in which there were tears. “It’s that 
I’ve tried so hard for her,” he broke out 
hoarsely. “I’ve always done my best for 
her, and I want to keep 
her with me. Here it 
is, Judge: to-morrow’s 
Christmas, and — oh, 
my God, it just seems 
to me I can’t stand it 
if you take her away 
from me.” He reached 
out a quivering hand 
and took that of his 
daughter. “I'll be so 
lonely, Judge,” he 
sobbed. “I’ll be so 
lonely to-morrow.” 

“I know,” said the 
Justice in a reluctant 
tone, “but your little 
girl is actually starv- 
ing, Garland, and the 
report is” — he looked 
down at a paper— 
“that room you have 
for her isn’t a—a de- 
cent place for her. You 
know, or maybe you’ve 
forgotten it in seeing 
the child growing up 
alongside of you, but 
your daughter is twelve years old. Now, 
Garland, this is the very time in your 
little girl’s life that she needs good food 
and good surroundings. You admit you 
can’t provide these—at least, the circum- 
stances show that you haven’t provided 
them. But still, maybe I—where’s the 
child’s mother ?” 

“Dead, yer Honor. 
ago.” 


tion, 


Died nine years 
Tinky Tin began speaking more 
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xpression of irresolu- 
, first at her father 
ge. She had never 


Isabel, with a dumb e 


wi 
and then at the Jud 
known those things about her mother, and 
she had never before seen her father cry. 







firmly. “We was a vaudeville team, Gar- 
land and Garland—maybe you’d remem- 
ber us, yer Honor. Isabel’s mother was 
a wonderful woman, a beautiful woman, 
and a fine singer. She had a voice that 
was much too good for vaudeville, if I 
may state what I know to be true. But 
she couldn’t get a hearing, somehow, 
amongst those where she'd ought to’ve 
got it. And so she took up vaudeville ; 
it was a come-down for her and it broke 
her heart, yer Honor. That’s why she— 
she—” (he averted his head from his 
daughter and lowered his voice) ‘she 
took to drinking. 

“Before I met her, her act was simply 
her alone singing bits from grand opera, 
but the houses didn’t like that beauti- 
ful stuff all by itself, 
and the managers told 
her she ought to work 
with a comedian, him 
doin’ the comic stuff 
while she was changin’ 
her gowns. ’Twas 
about that time I met 
her. I was doin’ a 
banjo-stunt in black- 


face. Well—one day 
—she—married me. I 
know I wasn’t good 
enough for her; I 
know I wasn’t her 
> class. She took to 


drinking harder until 
—well—you know how 
that is—she drank her- 


2° pear, self to death. Isabel 
Va here was the only child 
we had.” 


Tinky Tin paused a 
moment. Then: “I 
guess, yer .-Honor, it 
don’t do nobody any 
good to be with me. 
First it was Mamma, 
and now it’s Isabel that I’ve ruined—and 
I always tried hard. I know I was 
always a good-for-nothing, but I did the 
best I knew how.” He looked around 
with eyes bloated from tears, sought a 
chair and crumpled down in it, his 
shoulders shaking. Isabel, with a dumb 
expression of irresolution, gazed wide- 
eyed, first at her father and then at 
the Judge. She had never known those 























things about her mother, and she had 
never before seen her father cry. 

Bourne found himself drawing in his 
breath with admiration as he gazed at 
the unconscious loveliness of her pose. 
What woman was that mother who, with 
her marvelous voice cast on common 
ways, had sought in drink that anodyne 
that life gives to its baffled geniuses? 
And he made a mental image of the Life- 
Spirit saying: “I endowed you with this 
wonderful gift, poor human woman; 
and then, since no man may know my 
intention, I took from you the oppor- 
tunity to employ your gift. Here,”—and 
the Life-Spirit lifted up the cup that is 
sweet and that is bitter,—‘“is the only 
solace I can give you for having done 
you such a wrong.” Bourne closed his 
eyes in order to think without distraction. 
The reflection would make a good para- 
graph in a novel. Better yet, the whole 
idea would make a great novel in itself. 
For, he continued, perhaps the Life- 
Spirit is wise, knows best of all what it 
is doing, has a far vision as it goes about 
its work. This unfortunate woman, 
yoked to a monkey-comedian, may not 
have been put on ‘earth to sing, but 
merely to have this daughter. That was 
it. The daughter was to be the flower 
which the Life-Spirit desired to bloom 
full-blossom. 


OURNE could hear the voice of 

his friend the magistrate mumbling 

to the clerk of the court. He opened 
his eyes. 

“Well, Garland,” the Justice cleared 
his throat to say, “I’m going to send 
Isabel to St. Anne’s Home, if you ap- 
prove. She’ll have the sort of treatment 
there that she should have, and you can 
visit her whenever you like. She'll be 
much better off—” 

“Oh, away from me!” Tinky Tin in- 
terrupted in a dead monotone. ‘“They’re 
all much better off away from me.” 

“She needs a good home. She'll get 
it where I’m sending her. What do you 
say, Garland?” 

“What can I say? What can I do? 
You’ve all got the best o’ me—every- 
thing’s got the best o’ me. There’s 
nothin’ for me to say!” 

And so Isabel was committed. 
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NQUIET and confused, Bourne 

moped the rest of the day, stalking 
in and out among the Christmas crowds 
on the Avenue, heedless of the merry 
chatter of the women shoppers, of the 
spirit of the season as shown in their 
dancing eyes. A man with swallows in 
his chimney offers no fit harbor for Santa 
Claus; and Bourne had at least two 
swallows fluttering there which gave him 
no peace on earth—the swallow that 
represented his thoughts of the Larelli, 
and the swallow that represented his 
thoughts of the forlorn little girl in the 
courtroom. In his muddle he thought of 
running up to Boston and spending 
Christmas with his mother and brothers 
and sisters; then he reflected that the 
house would be full of guests, and his 
own bit of gloom would only tend to de- 
press them. 

He dined alone at the almost deserted 
club, and scowled morosely at his food. 
The black if’s that pour down like a 
chilling rain upon the lonely ones of 
earth were assailing him with their sin- 
ister shower: if the singer had only said 
“Yes,” what a marvelously joyous 
Christmas this would have been! He 
would have made her marry him then 
and there; they would be on their honey- 
moon now—dand scents of Southern 
flowers, visions of warm beaches, visions 
of love in the moonlight, floated across 
his mind and caused him to lift his 
apathetic eyes from his demitasse to 
stare at the severe mahogany of the 
silent room. If he had only stayed and 
not accepted her final refusal, perhaps 
she would have changed again. If—but 
the Larelli was all zf’s. Then in New 
York, if he had gone anywhere else save 
to that courtroom, or going there, had 
not seen the little girl shoved off into 
her life of orphan misery! And he re- 
flected that it is only because life is so 
fair that it seems so cruel. If life were 
but a deliberate, sordid monotone, then 
none of its miseries would seem more 
than half-miserable; but life being so 
abundantly glorious at its best, so kindly, 
so beautiful, its malevolence shocks with 
all the more venom when it does strike 
in. 

He decided it would not be wise for 
him to continue this line of thinking ; 
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he needed something bright and super- 
ficial, and so he went out to a vaudeville 
show. But lines of thinking are more 
apt to direct a man than he is them; 
the old struggle as to which shall be 
first recalls the problem of the egg and 
the hen. Plenty of scientific data will 
show that it was the egg that had the 
hen, and so perhaps it is the line of 
thought that has the man. At any rate, 
coincidence brought upon the stage a 
team such as that of Garland and Gar- 
land. When Bourne saw the comedian, 
he thought of Tinky Tin; when he saw 
the operatic partner, he thought of 
Tinky Tin’s wife, the mysterious but 
easily comprehended woman who drank 
herself to death because she never had 
had the chance to sing before her peers. 
And thinking of the opera brought up a 
certain white-faced, satiric young lady 
who languished in Florida, sprayed her 
throat with cocaine and said him nay: 
a lady young but not too young; a lady 
brilliant, and a little too brilliant; the 
lady of his heart—the great Larelli. 

He left the show and, after a walk 
for his health’s sake, went to bed— 
where he slept miserably. 


T was nine o’clock of a Christmas 

morning when the lovelorn young 
man awoke. It was ten when he seated 
himself at the breakfast-table. It was 
ten-fifteen when his glance hit that 
Christmas column in The Daily News 
which had always so fascinated him as a 
reporter. It is a column which nobody 
“writes up” in Christmas stories; there 
is no traditional Christmas story material 
there. But it is a column which regularly 
occurs nevertheless, and which is due 
entirely to Christmas-time being just 
what it is—Christmas-time. 

It is the inevitable column of suicides. 

For years Robert Howard Bourne had 
gazed at it in fascination as it duly 
made its appearance, and had wondered 
that nobody had made any com- 
ment on it. As far as he knew, oo 
there had never been an editorial 


on it, never a letter from a2 WY we 


reader. Yet it was an absolutely 

certain event of the day. Simply because 
an entire nation, an entire world, cove- 
nanted that on this day there should be 


merriment and generosity, good cheer by 
hearth and highway, these poor wretches 
always took their lives into their own 
hands and made away with themselves. 
The concentrated joy of the earth was 
too much for their own joyless condi- 
tion. Under the menace of ordinary 
days they passed unthinking, but to have 
to gaze into the focus of prosperity upon 
this one sole day, blinded them—and they 
stumbled off. To have their poverty and 
wretchedness insulted by an ordained 
cheer and conventional broad smiles was 
too hard—and they laid their hands on 
their souls and died the bitter death 
while the hallelujahs of alien happiness 
went skyward through the snowflakes. A 
poor man, a penniless man, cannot, by 
himself and alone, endure a Christmas 
Day without thoughts of death. 

Bourne sighed and said to himself: 
“After all, there is a heartless side to a 
modern Christmas. Christ and the 
Christ-spirit have nothing to do with it. 
It is too complex for Christ! It is the 
heartlessness that society always displays 
when it agrees with itself to be some one 
thing—in this case, to be glad. In other 
cases, it agrees to be pure—and is heart- 
less to those who can’t be pure. Or it 
agrees to be warlike—and is heartless to 
the peaceful. Or it agrees to be mad, and 
is heartless to the sane.” 

He looked down the list. Here was a 
man whose family lived in Maine. He 
had only a dollar and could not get to 
them. Fifty cents for a lodging-house 
room—gas—an explanatory letter. 

Here was a man whose wife and child 
were in California, also penniless. He 
threw himself 
under a subway 
train. At first, 
it had been con- 



























In Scotty’s the usual line-up 

hristmas morning bums 
starting their holiday spree 
was being served by a fat-eyed, 
phlegmatic bartender. This dis- 

penser of corrosive cheer looked at ¢ 
de top hat of Bobby Bourne with ‘ 
evident disgust. 


—— 


sidered an accident, but there was an ex- 
planatory letter in his coat-pocket, ad- 
dressed to the police. 

Here was a New York man, an old 
clerk. His family had been dispossessed 
two days before. He could get no work 
—had cut his throat in Central Park. 

As Bourne’s eye ran down the list, he 
noted, in semi-conscious analysis, that 
mostly it was men who were separated 
from their families or from their chil- 
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dren who made Christ’s birthday 
their last day on earth. And sud- 
denly with a flaming-up of his full 
consciousness, he jumped to a thought. 

Tinky Tin! 

Tinky Tin separated from his daugh- 
ter, on Christmas Day! The attitude, the 
words of the man: “Judge, I’ll be so 
lonely to-morrow! It just seems to me 
I can’t stand it if you take her away 
from me.” Bourne strode to the tele- 
phone-booth, calling to the servant for 
his hat and coat in a snapping voice as 
he went. He got Judge Moore at once 
and asked: 

“Freddie? Yes, this is Bourne. Never 
mind the Merry Christmas bunk. Fred- 
die, I want the custody of that Garland 
girl. Yes. Where. is she? She hasn’t 
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been sent to the Home yet? Good! Well, 
will you meet me”—he looked at his 
watch—“at the S. P. C. C.’s rooms at 
twelve-thirty and make whatever formal 
or informal arrangement is necessary to 
deliver her into my custody? I'll answer 
questions when I see you. Yes, I’m going 
to take her out to my farm. Now? Well, 
now I’m going after Tinky Tin as quick 
as a taxi can take me. Tinky Tin? He’s 
her father. He’s Garland. Twelve- 
thirty, then.” 

He didn’t wait for a taxi to be called 


the other and imperiling his tall hat 
against the braces of the cab’s top. 
Tinky Tin! Well, suppose Tinky Tin 
did kill himself—what was it to him? 
Bourne ejaculated, half-aloud: “Hang 
it, I’m a human being—I couldn’t stand 
that. Besides, I’ve got a hunch—and my 
rule is always to obey hunches.” He bit 
his lip, the cab helping him, and 
thought : ““Besides—there’s Isabel. What 
a beautiful little girl!” And he thought 
of her future, with him to direct her, 
to mold her. 














Tinky Tin was writhing on a cot in a corner. He was saying, “Oh, God! Oh, 
God!” in a dead-level voice. 


but ran down the Avenue until he found 
a crawler. “Get into a side street and 
? 


speed her up!” he said crisply. “Take 
me to Chatham Square.” 


WHATEVE R the driver thought of a 

silk-hatted athletic young Fifth 
Avenue clubman, bound at full speed for 
the grimy section around Chatham 
Square on a Christmas morning, it would 
be impossible to tell; and it was al- 
most as impossible for Bourne to analyze 
his concern about Tinky Tin as the car 
rattled onward, hitting the bumps, toss- 
ing him from one corner of the seat to 


At Chatham Square 
he got out, paid the 
driver three times his 
fare and stood bewildered for a minute 
or two. He had obeyed his impulse, but 
now that the impulse had done its work, 
it had collapsed. Bourne had not been 
in that vicinity in years. It was eleven- 
fifteen in the morning. He had no idea 
where he was to find Tinky Tin. 

“He used to sing in Scotty’s,” he re- 
membered. “I'll ask there.” 

In Scotty’s the usual line-up of 
Christmas morning bums starting their 
holiday spree was being served by a 




















fat-eyed, phlegmatic bartender. This 
dispenser of corrosive cheer looked at 
the top hat of Bobby Bourne with evi- 
dent disgust. But he waddled down to 
the cigar counter, and when Bourne told 
him The News wanted to locate Tinky 
Tin, he came to life and said in a tone 
of wonder: 

“That’s funny. He aint been around 
here for months, but he came in this 
mornin’ about nine and bought a half- 
pint.”” He didn’t know where Tinky Tin 
had gone after that. 


, 
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“Do you know Tinky Tin?” he asked. 
She stopped muttering to herself and 
turned her reddened eyes up to him. 








Still puzzled, and with a sense of 
growing excitement, Bourne went back 
to the sidewalk. All this was a waste of 
time. Every minute was precious. Per- 
haps it had happened already. He 
started walking aimlessly. At the next 
corner was a drug-store. 

“Of course!” he exclaimed. “Why 
didn’t I think of it before?’ Entering, 
he inquired for Tinky Tin. 

Yes, Tinky Tin had been in and got 
some bichloride of mercury tablets. 
“That was,” added the clerk, cocking a 
yellowish eye at a flyspecked clock, 
“about an hour or so ago. No, I dunno 
where he lives.” 

Bourne asked a policeman. He had 
not seen him. He asked again in several 
saloons. In the last: “Yes, Tink was in 
here about half an hour ago. Yes, he 
took a drink—a stiff one. He looked 
kinda nutty. No, I dunno where he lives 
—somewhere around here.” 

“Which way did he go?” 

“Well, Algy,” said the bartender, with 
a hard look at the Bourne hat, “ginrally 
these fellows all go up to the Park for 
their mornin’ horseback rides about this 
time. Them that don’t just blows in and 
out—in and out o’ the club here, 
demme.” He picked up a nickel and 
tossed it into the cash register. 


BOURNE walked half up the block, 

feeling the desperation of 
futility in his performance; 
then, suddenly obeying a whim, 
he crossed the street and spoke 
to a battered woman who was 
sitting on the curbstone, her 
feet in the gutter. 





“Merry — hic — Christmas, Al-Al- 
phonse!” she greeted him thickly. 
“Ni-nice weather fer the Christmas 
trees, aint it?” 

He started to go past, but the mys- 
terious something that hits the truth 
told him to stop. 

“Come, old girl,” he pleaded. “Here’s 
a dollar to buy a dolly with. Do you 
know Tinky Tin?” 

She clutched the bill in her red and 
grimy hand. With an amazing effort she 
got solidly to her feet and without a 
single word led him around the corner 
and into the hallway of a house. “Thir’ 
—floor—back,” she panted. 

As he sprang up the stairs, he could 
hear her, wheezing and reeling along 
behind him, clutching the banister for 
support. He found the door, burst it in 
and saw Tinky Tin writhing on a cot 
in a corner. He was saying, “Oh, God! 
Oh, God!” in a dead-level voice. 

“Tink, have you done it?” shouted 
Bourne. 

Without looking up at his visitor, 
Tinky Tin groaned: “I couldn't. I 
j-just couldn’t. I didn’t have the nerve. 
There it is.” Looking in the direction in 
which the man had waved his hand, 
Bourne saw a glass full of water, in the 
bottom of which still lay, undissolved, 
one fat white tablet of the poison. Be- 
side it was an empty whisky bottle. 

“Tinky Tin, listen,” said 
Bourne, helping him to a sitting 
position. “It’s all right. I’ve 
fixed it with the Judge. Isabel’s 
not going to the Home. She’s 
coming out to live on my farm 
for a while, and so are you—” 
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“Who—who are you?” interrupted 
Tinky Tin, staring at Bourne. 

Before Bourne could answer, he 
heard a hoarse, wheezy voice shout from 
the door: “It’s the Mayor, Tink— 
hooray! He’s come in his plug hat to 
give yer a home, and he give me a dol- 
lar to get m’ Christmas with!” 

“No, Tink. I was in the courtroom 
yesterday. I’m an old News man. I re- 
member you, but you wouldn’t know me. 
Only I thought it was a shame you. and 
Isabel should be separated and—well— 
I guessed the rest: this stuff here, you 
know. Now, what do you say to going 
up to my farm with Isabel? The Judge 
is willing to let me have charge of her— 
and of you.” 

Tinky Tin got to his feet with diffi- 
culty and said: “I aint presentable.” 

Bourne heaved a sigh of relief. ‘“Non- 
sense! You'll get a shave and a cup of 
coffee and be all right.” 


T was when he encountered Isabel 
that Bourne lost his aplomb. Indeed, 
he was at last beginning to comprehend 
the real reason for all of his activity in 
the case, and while he still clung to the 
fact that he was doing a very humani- 
tarian deed at Christmas-time in re- 
uniting a broken-hearted derelict and 
his daughter, he felt a significant 
warmth at his heart as he looked down 
at the little girl which made him under- 
stand the real truth about his “hunches.” 
His lips trembled as he gravely lifted 
his hat and shook her hand. 

Judge Moore had to do most of the 
talking. “Don’t you think you would 
like to take your father and both of you 
go live under this gentleman’s care, 
Isabel? He is a gentleman well known 
to me, and I am ready to entrust you to 
him. We have just had a long talk 
about you. Mr. Bourne says he will see 
to your education. He thinks you have 
musical tastes, probably, that ought to be 
developed. He is all alone and has no 
little children of his own, you see.” 

She lifted her big eyes for a moment 
under her broad brows and gazed at 
Bourne curiously; then, without saying 
a word, she lowered her lids and began 
shyly twisting the fingers of her hands 
together. A moistness broke out on his 


forehead ; it is a difficult business get- 
ting yourself adopted by a little girl. 

“Whatever Father says,” Isabel whis- 
pered, not looking up. 

“Whatever you say, honey,” said her 
father. 

And so Judge Frederic Moore de- 
cided it, after all, for both of them. 


\ JOLLY big Christmas dinner at 
r @ 
Lazyways, the place that Robert 
Howard Bourne, the novelist, called 
his “farm.” There were the music- 
room, the library, the half-dozen guest- 
rooms, the great hall, the electric lights 
—all sorts of things for Isabel to in- 
spect. But as dusk closed in on Christ- 
mas Day and the wind started howling 
down the hills and whipping the trees, 
it was the cheery, cosy dining-room that 
called her and her father to the big feast. 

Bourne made her sit at the head of the 
table, and she was served by a green- 
looking Japanese man. There was ever 
so much to eat, all sorts of Christmassy 
things like dates and figs and niggertoe 
nuts and ice-cream and oranges and big 
Italian chocolate candies, as rich as rich 
could be—but these came after roast 
duck and sweet potatoes and funny- 
tasting rice and a lot of things she 
couldn’t remember. She sat up very 
prim and ladylike, and used the knives 
and forks that the Japanese man told 
her to use, and she was very, very much 
pleased with her father, although he 
looked very pale and acted very stiff. 

Then her father and Mr. Bourne had 
some wine together, and her father be- 
haved very, very well indeed. He was 
almost like a gentleman, and once in a 
while a sparkle would come into his eye, 
and he would make some kind of a joke 
that made Mr. Bourne laugh. She had 
always known her father was a good 
man and a kind man, but now he seemed 
even to be such a mice man. And the 
things she did eat! She only pecked at 
everything, but she made up her mind to 
try a taste of every teeny weeny thing 
that was put in front of her. There 
wasn’t a thing that didn’t taste good to 
her,—though some of them tasted funny, 
—and the green ice-cream tasted the best 
of all. 

Next, the Japanese man brought in 























cigars, and Mr. Bourne took her hand 
under his arm and led the way into the 
music-room, and there was a most won- 
derful Christmas tree in the corner, all 
lighted up with pink candles and filled 
with glittering silver balls and strings 
of sparkling gold. And on it was every- 
thing for Isabel Garland that a hastily 
adopted man, in a hurry to catch a train, 
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bought in the palmy days of Garland 
and Garland—and sitting aside in the 
dusk where they could just see him, 
sang, “Old Black Joe,” “There Was an 
Old Nigger and His Name Was Uncle 
Ned,” “Good Night, Ladies,” and 
“Lindy, Lindy, Sweet as the Sugar- 
cane.” <A feeling of contentedness be- 
gan to creep over her as she heard her 


—— 





Mr. Bourne stared thoughtfully at 
her a long, long time. And he de- 
cided at once that what was the 
matter with him was that he 
had always wanted a little girl 
of his own, just twelve 
years old and looking ex- 
actly like Isa- 
bel Garland. 












~ 


could buy in whatever kind of shops he 
could find open in New York at two 
p. M. on Christmas Day. And Tinky 
Tin himself got boxes and boxes of 
cigarettes off the tree; and the two men 
sat around and smoked while Isabel 
hugged a big papier-maché rabbit and 
stared up at the tree. 

Then finally Mr. Bourne blew out 
the candles and turned out the electric 
lights, and by the fireplace’s glow they 
sat while Tinky Tin tuned up his old 
battered banjo that he never would part 
with —the magnificent one he had 








father’s voice, singing plaintively yet 
with a gentle happiness, and her own 
thick throat swelled a little; she drifted 
into the songs with him, almost uncon- 
sciously. 

There were tears in Isabel’s eyes, and 
as she finished, she looked down at her 
hands and bit her lips. In a sudden 
gush,—that flood which children feel 
and cannot tell,—she decided that she 


loved the handsome Mr. Bourne and 
wanted him forever as an uncle. Mr. 
Bourne heard her sing and _ stared 


thoughtfully at her a long, long time. 
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And he decided at once that what was 
the matter with him was that he had 
always wanted a little girl of his own, 
just twelve years old and looking exactly 
like Isabel Garland. 

Bourne suggested that they all wrap 
up and go over to the overseer’s house 
and that Tinky Tin should play his 
banjo to the kids over there. That 
pleased them both, and when they got 
there, how the fols liked Tinky Tin’s 
“Turkey in the Straw!” To have this 
wonderful musician come in and play 
was the crowning delight of a merry 
Christmas. How they laughed and 
clapped their hands! And while Tinky 
Tin was thus displaying his art to such 
an audience as he had never had before, 
Bourne said he was going back to his 
own music-room with Isabel, and for 
Tinky Tin to come along in half an 
hour. 


NCE by themselves, Bourne sat and 
looked broodingly into the fireplace. 
He did not know exactly how to begin. 

“Tsabel,” he said, at last, “I think 
some day you can become a great 
singer.” 

“Yes sir,” she quavered, and looked 
down at her fingers. 

“Will you study music if I ask you 
to?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“T want you to be with me always— 
always,” he said softly. “You are a little 
girl and don’t understand much, do you? 
But I will take care of you always and— 
I can’t be your father, you know; your 
father* will be with you as long as—but 
I—” He broke off and stared into the 
fire. 

“Oh, yes sir,” said Isabel. 

“T want a little girl, you see, Isabel. I 
want somebody —I1 want you.” He 
reached out and took her hand. “Come 
here,” he said, “and sit on my knee.” 

With a little reluctance she obeyed, 
and two pairs of eyes were fascinated by 
the fire. 

“T want you,” he said slowly, “to grow 
up to be a sweet, fine woman, a real 
woman. And I want you to have a won- 
derful voice and a great career. And if 
you do these things, Isabel, I wont care 


about my measly little novels or any- 
thing else.” He smiled down into the 
little girl’s eyes. “That’s the way I feel 
about you.” 

“Your first name is Robert, isn’t it?” 
she asked suddenly. 

“Robert’s right,” he answered. 

A big tear started in each of her eyes, 
and with the quick, passionate move- 
ment of a child, she buried her face in 
his shoulder and sobbed: “Uncle 
Robert, I—1-1-like you—aw/f7y.” 

The man did not speak for a few min- 
utes; he realized that this was one of 
those sensitive and delicate moments in 
the life of a child which only silence can 
comprehend ; so he let her keep her tears 
hidden. But finally he said, ‘““Thank you, 
Isabel ; I hope you always will,” and he 
got up and sat her down bodily in her 
own chair. Then he kissed her forehead. 

“Oh, Uncle Robert, I’ve been through 
so much these last two days, I don’t—” 

“Merry Christmas, Isabel,” he inter- 
rupted gently. 

“Merry Christmas, Uncle Robert,” she 
answered. And Tinky Tin coming in 
just then, she ran to him and cried: 
“Father, Uncle Robert is going to be 
my uncle—and I’m going to sing when 
I grow up and—Father, I’m so sleepy!” 


OURNE was still smoking as the 
clock chimed midnight—and he felt 
very solemn. The sense of proprietor- 
ship, of responsibility, as if he were dedi- 
cating his life to an ideal, an ideal that 
was embodied in another than himself— 
this sobered his emotions. 

At the half-hour he rose and went 
to his writing-desk, where he hastily 
scribbled off the note that he had been 
formulating for the Larelli. It ran: 


My dear: 

You were wiser than I—and in your 
wisdom I already think you have saved 
me. I find that we did not love each other, 
and that when I thought I loved you, I 
was really only hunting for a girl I could 
adopt. You don’t understand? But I have 
found the little girl I wanted, and I am 
very, very content. Good night—good 
luck—good-by. 


When the scornful lady read it, she 
smiled sarcastically; but, as he had 
written, she did not understand. 
















A Complete Resume of 
the First Installment 


of “We Can't 


Have Every- 
thing.” 


EDZIE 
be THROPP, 

of Nimrim, 
Missouri, had the 
Y) lush beauty of a peach, 
with a heart like a peach’s 
pit. She had never been any- 
where, never had anything— 
but wanted everything. 
Jim Dyckman, of Fifth Avenue, New York, 
was one of the decentest young giants alive. He had been everywhere, had had 
everything—and all he wanted was love and contentment. 

The two saw each other for the first time on a train going into New York. That 
is, they saw each other but neither knew it afterward. For Kedzie was dreaming of 
what was before her and Dyckman was looking into the eyes of Charity Coe Cheever, 
a person of travel and wealth as unlimited as his own. These two had loved since 
childhood. But before the slow-moving Jim claimed her as his own, Peter Cheever, 
a more tempestuous wooer, had come along and carried her off her feet. 

The Cheevers had not been long married when the husband, still tempestuous, 
left his lovely wife in a Paris hospital, caring for wounded and orphans, while he 
crossed to New York and spent his time with Zada L’Etoile, a dancer. 

Charity Coe had come home but did not know, and was still devoted to Cheever. 
Dyckman knew. They met by chance on the train. 

At the Grand Central station, while Dyckman was escorting Charity to a cab, the 
two were seen by Prissy Atterbury, an accomplished gossip. Atterbury planned to 
regale a week-end party with the choice bit, for everyone knew that Jim Dyckman 
still loved Charity Coe and that Peter Cheever hated Jim Dyckman. 

Kedzie’s father, claim adjuster who “thought he knew a thing or two,” was 
directed by a wag to stay at the Biltmore. There Father Thropp thought the price 
twelve dollars for two rooms meant for two rooms and board for a week. So Kedzie 
got her first glimpse of New York from the top. 

Here again she saw Dyckman and Charity Coe and Cheever, for while the 
Thropps senior slept, Kedzie stole down to the supper-room and hid where she 
could watch. Cheever was at a table with Zada L’Etoile. He did not know that his 
wife had come back from the mountains where she had been resting, for he had not 
been home to receive her telegram. And Charity, when she found he was not at 
home, had asked Jim Dyckman to take her somewhere to fight her loneliness. That 
is how Cheever happened to see Charity, when she and Dyckman came in, before 
Charity saw him. He slipped out through the crowd. The next day he amazed his 
wife by entertaining her in honeymoon fashion. : 

And that next day was even more momentous for Kedzie. Her father found what 
New York hotel prices really were and ordered his family to go at once to cheaper 
quarters. Kedzie, intoxicated with the luxury, refused to budge. Then Thropp 
peére, already bursting with anger, put his girl across his knee and spanked her. 
After that he led his womenfolk to the street. 

There the crossing was a maelstrom. Kedzie was caught in the thick of it, dropped 
her valise for safety, and made into the crowd and dia aot come back. The papers, 
next morning, ran front-page stories of how a spanked beauty had run away. 


The second installment of Mr. Hughes’ brilliant new novel begins on the next page. 
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Author of ‘What Will People Say?” 
“Empty Pockets,” and “The 
Thirteenth Commandment” 


CHAPTER X 


——!EOPLE who call a child in 


P {from All Outdoors and 
| make it their infant owe it 


——— to their victim to be rich, 
brilliant and generous. Kedzie Thropp’s 
parents were poor, stupid and stingy. 

They were respectable enough, but not 
respectful at all. Children have more 













Kedzie dignity than anybody else, because they have 
Thropp not lived long enough to have their natal dig- 


nity knocked out of them. 

Kedzie’s parents ought to have respected her dignity, but they subjected her to 
cdious humiliation. When her father threatened to spank her,—and did,—and 
when her mother aided and abetted him, they forfeited all claim to her tolerance. 
The inspiration to run away was forced on Kedzie. She would have said that her 
parents ran away from her first. 

Kedzie had preferred her own life to the security of her valise. She dropped the 
bag without hesitation. When the taxicab parted her family in the middle, Kedzie ran 
to the opposite sidewalk. She saw a policeman dashing into the thick of the motors. 
Her eye caught his. He beckoned to her that he would ferry her across the torrent. 
He was a nice-looking man, but she shook her head at him. She smiled, however, 
and hastened away. 

Freedom had been forced on her. Why should she relinquish the boon? 

She lost herself in the crowd. She had no purpose or destination, for the whole 
city was a mystery to her. Soon she noted that part of the human stream flowed 
down into the yawning maw of a subway kiosk as the water ran out of the bathtub 
in the’ hotel. She floated down the steps and found herself in a big subterrene 
room with walls tiled like those of the hotel bathroom. Everybody was buying 
tickets from a man in a funny little cage. 

Kedzie had a handbag slung at her wrist. In it was some small money. She 
fished out a nickel and slid it across the glass sill as the others did. 

Beneath her eyes she saw a card that asked, “How many?” She said: 

“One.” 
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The doleful ticket-seller was an- ie 
noyed at the tautology of passing him yy - \\ \ 
a nickel and saying, “One!” He shot ¥ 
out an angry glance with the ticket, but \ 
he melted at sight of Kedzie’s lush 
beauty, and he hailed her: “Here you 
are, Cutie.” 

Kedzie was not at all insulted. She 
gave him smile for smile, took up her paste- 
board and followed the crowd through the 
gate. 

She smiled at the ticket-chopper and dropped 
the flake into the box. She moved down the stair- 
way as an express rolled in. People ran. Kedzie ran. They squeezed in at the 
side door, and so did Kedzie. The wicker seats were full, and so Kedzie stood. 
She could not reach the handles that looked like cruppers. Men and women saw 
how pretty she was. She was so pretty that one or two men nearly rose and offered 
her their seats. When the train whooped round the curve beneath Times Square, 
Kedzie was spun into the lap of a man reading a so-called “Night Edition.” 

She came through the paper like a circus “re and the man was indignant till 
he saw what he held. Then he laughed foolishly, helped the giggling Kedzie to 
her feet and rose to his own, gave her his place per went blushing into the next 
car. For an hour after, his arms felt as if they had clasped a fugitive nymph for a 
moment before she escaped. 

This train chanced to be an express to 180th Street in the Bronx borough. If 
anyone had asked Kedzie if she knew the Bronx, she would probably have answered 
that she never met them. She did not even know what a borough was. 

It was fascinating, how much Kedzie did not know. She had an infinite fund of 
things to find out. 

She was thrilled thoroughly by the glorious velocity through the tunnel. The 
train stopped at Seventy-second Street and at Ninety-sixth Street and at many other 
stations where people got on or off. But Kedzie was too well entertained to care 
to leave. 

Suddenly the subway shot out into midair and became a superway. The street 
which had been invisible above was suddenly visible below, with street-cars on it. 
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Also there was a still higher track over- 
head. Three layers of tracks! It was 
heavenly, the noise they made! 


At 180th Street, however, the train 

stopped for good, and the handsome 
young man at the front door called “All 
out!” He said it to Kedzie with a beau- 
tiful courtesy, adding: “This is as far 
as we go, lady.” 

That was tremendous, to be called 
“lady.” Kedzie tried to get out like one. 
She smiled at the guard and left his pro- 
tection with some reluctance. He studied 
her as she walked along the platform. 
She seemed to meet with his approval in 
general, and in particular. He sighed 
when she turned out of his sight. 

The station here was very high up in 
the world. Kedzie counted seventy-seven 
steps on her way to the level. She was 
distressed to find herself in a shabby, 
noisy community where streets radiated 
in six directions. Her fears were true. 
She had left New York. She must get 
home to it again. 

She walked back along the way she 
had come, on the sidewalk beneath the 
tracks. This meandering street was 
called Boston Road. Kedzie had no 
ideas as to the distance of Boston. Shr 
only knew that New York was good 
enough for her—the New York of Forty- 
second Street, of course. Kedzie did not 
know yet how many, many New Yorks 
there are in New York. 

The billboards here made mighty in- 
teresting reading. There were magnifi- 
cent works of an art on the grand scale 
of a people’s gallery; one structure 
promulgated the glories of a notorious 
chewing-gum. There was a gorgeous 
proclamation of a fashionable glove with 
a picture of an extremely swell slim lady 
all dressed up—or rather all dressed 
down—for the opera. 

Kedzie prayed the Lord to send her 
some day a pair of full-length white kid 
gloves like those. As for a box at the 
opera, she would take her chances on the 
sunniest cloud-sofa in heaven for an 
evening at the opera. And for a dress cut 
deckolett and an aigrette in her hair, 
she would have swapped a halo and a 
set of wings. 

There was no end to the big pages of 


this literature, and Kedzie read dozens 
of them from right to left in a southerly 
direction. Finally she abandoned the 
Boston Road and walked over to a better 
groomed avenue with more of a city 
atmosphere. 

But she saw a police signal-station at 
175th Street, and she thought it better 
to abandon the southern boulevard. She 
was not sure of her police yet, and she 
had an uneasy feeling that her father 
and mother were at that moment telling 
their troubles to some policeman who 
would shortly be putting her description 
in the hands of detectives. She did not 
want to be arrested. They might try to 
spank her again. She did not want to 
have to murder anybody, especially her 
parents. She liked them better when she 
was away from them. 

She hated to waste five cents on a street- 
car, but finally she achieved the ex- 
travagance. The car went sliding and 
grinding through an amazing amount of 
paved street, with an inconceivable suc- 
cession of apartment-houses and shops. 

At length she reached a center of what 
she most desired: noise and mob and 
hurry. At 164th Street she came to a 
star of streets where the Third Avenue 
Elevated collaborated with the surface- 
¢ars and the loose traffic to create a de- 
licious pandemonium. She loved those 
high numbers—a hundred and eighty 
streets! Beautiful! At home, Main 
Street dissolved into pastures at Tenth 
Street. 

She wanted to find Main Street in 
New York and see what First Street 
looked like. It was probably along the 
Atlantic Ocean. That also was one of 
the things she must see—her first ocean! 


UT while Kedzie was reveling in the 

splendors of 164th Street, her eye was 
caught by the gaudy placards of a mov- 
ing-picture emporium. There was a 
movie-palace at home. It was the town’s 
one metropolitan charm. 

There was a lithograph here that 
reached out and caught her like a bale- 
hook. It represented an impossibly large- 
eyed girl, cowering behind a door on 
whose other side stood a handsome devil 
in evening dress. He was tugging villain- 
ously at a wicked mustache, and his eyes 
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Skip had been reading about Kedzie when she came in. But he never dreamed that she was she. He tried 


to flirt with her across the very headlines that told who she was. 
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were thrillingly leery. Behind a curtain 
stood a young man who held a revolver 
and waited. The title of the picture de- 
cided Kedzie. It was “The Vampire’s 
Victim, a Scathing Exposure of High 
Society.” 


ZEDZIE studied hard. For all her 
gypsy wildness, she had a trace of 
her father’s parsimony, and she hated to 
spend money that was her very own. 
Some of the dimes and quarters in that 
little purse had been there for ages. Be- 
sides, her treasury would have to sustain 
her for an indefinite period. 

But she wanted to know about high 
society. She was not sure what scathing 
meant, or what the pronunciation of it 
was. She rather inclined to “scat-ting.” 
Anyway, it looked important. 

She stumbled into the black alley and 
found a seat among mysterious persons 
dully silhouetted against the screen. 
She forgot them all in the speed of the 
plot. The story concerned a beautiful 
girl who came to the city from a small 
town. She was a good girl, because she 
came from a small town and had poor 
parents. 

She was dazzled a little, however, by 
the attentions of a swell devil of great 
wealth, and she neglected her poor— 
therefore honest—lover temporarily. She 
learned the fearful joys of a limousined 
life, and was lured into a false marriage 
which nearly proved her ruin. The vil- 
lain got a fellow-demon to pretend to be 
a minister, to put on false hair, reverse 
his collar and read the wedding cere- 
mony, and the heroine was taken to the 
rich man’s home. 

The rooms were as full of furniture as 
a furniture-store, and so Kedzie knew it 
was a swell home. Also there was a 
butler who walked and acted like a 
wooden man. 

The heroine was becomingly shy of 
her husband, but finally went to her 
room, where a swell maid put her to bed 
(with a proper omission of critical mo- 
ments) in a bed that must have cost a 
million dollars. 

Some womanly intuition led the bride 
to lock her door. Some manly intuition 
led the hero to enter the gardens and 
climb in through a window into the 
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house. He prowled through it without 
attracting attention. Every step of his 
burglarious progress was applauded by 
the audience. 

The hero hid behind one of those 
numberless portiéres that hang every- 
where in the homes of the moveaux riches 
and waited with drawn revolver for the 
dastard bridegroom to attempt his hell- 
ish purpose. 

The locked door thwarted the villain 

for the time, and he decided to wait till 
he got the girl aboard one of those 
yachts which rich people keep for evil 
purposes. Thus the villain unwittingly 
saved the hero from the painful neces- 
sity of committing murder, and added 
another reel to the picture. 
_ It is not necessary and it might in- 
fringe a copyright to tell the rest of the 
story. It would be insulting to say the 
false minister repented and told the hero, 
who told the heroine after he rescued her 
from the satanic yacht and various other 
temptations. Of course she married the 
plain-clothes man and lived happily ever 
after in a sin-proof cottage with a gar- 
den of virtuous roses. 

Kedzie was so excited that she an- 
noyed the people about her, but she 
learned again the invaluable lesson that 
rich men are unfit companions for nice 
girls. Kedzie resolved to prove this for 
herself. She prayed for a chance to be 
tempted so that she might rebuke some 
swell villain. But she intended to post- 
pone the rebuke until she had seen a lot 
of high life. This would serve a double 
purpose: Kedzie would get to see more 
millionairishness, and the rebuke would 
be more—more “scatting.” It is hard 
even to think a word you cannot pro- 
nounce. 


KEDZIE gained one thing further 

from the pictures—a new name. She 
had been musing incessantly on choos- 
ing one. She had always hated both 
Thropp and Kedzie, and had counted on 
marriage to reform her surname. But she 
could not wait. She wanted an alias at 
once. The police were after her. The 
heroine of this picture was named Anita 
Adair, and the name just suited Kedzie. 
She intended to be known by it hence- 
forth. 














She had not settled on what town she 
had come from. Perhaps she would de- 
cide to have been born in New York. She 
rather fancied the notion of being a 
daughter of a terrible swell family who 
wanted to force her to marry a wicked 
old nobleman, but she ran away sooner 
than submit to the “zmfany”—that was 
the way Kedzie. pronounced it in her 
head. It was a word she had often seen 
but never heard. 

Meanwhile she was sure of one thing: 
Kedzie Thropp was annihilated, and 
Anita Adair was born full grown. 

At the conclusion of the film, Kedzie 
was saddened by a ballad sung by an 
adenoid tenor. The song was a scatting 
exposure of the wickedness of Broadway. 
The refrain touched Kedzie deeply, and 
alarmed her somewhat. It reiterated and 
reiterated : 

“There’s a browkin hawt 
light ton Broad-way-ee.” 

Kedzie began to fear that she would 
furnish one more. It would be rather 
nice to have a broken heart, Kedzie 
thought, especially on Broadway. 


for everee 


CHAPTER XI 


= EDZIE watched the moving 
| K || picture twice through. The 
| || second time it was not so 
L——) good. It lacked spontaneity 
and sincerity. 

She wandered forth in a tragedy of 
disillusionment. That really the 
cause of the pout that seemed to say 
“Please kiss me!’ She pouted because 
when she got what she wanted she no 
longer wanted it. 

There are hearts like cold 
They keep what they get fresh and cool ; 
and there are hearts that spoil whatever 
is intrusted to them. In Kedzie’s hot 
young soul, things spoiled soon. 

She was hungry, and she could not re- 
sist the impulse to enter a cheap restau- 
rant. She did not know how cheap it 
was. It was as good as the best res- 
taurant in her home town. 

Kedzie ordered unfamiliar things for 
the sake of educating her illiterate 
mid-Western stomach. She ordered clam 
chowder and Hamburger steak, spa- 
ghetti Italienne, lobster salad and 
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Neapolitan ice-cream. She ate too much 
—much too much. 

The total bill was ninety-five cents, 
and she was terrified. She had thought 
her father a miser for complaining of 
the breakfast bill of seventeen dollars, 
at the Biltmore, but that was his money, 
not hers. 

When she finished her meal, she did 
not dream of tipping the waiter. He 
seemed not to expect it, but he grinned 
as he asked her to come again. He hoped 
she would. 


HE streets were darkened now, and 

the lights bewildered Kedzie. The 
town grew more solemn. It withdrew 
into itself. People were going home. 

Kedzie did not know where to go. She 
walked for fear of standing still. The 
noise fatigued her. She turned west to 
escape it and found a little park at 161st 
Street. 

Many streets radiated thence. There 
were ten ways to follow, and she could 
not choose one among them. 


She was pretty, but she had not 
learned the commercial value of her 
beauty. She was alone in the great, 


vicious city, but nobody had threatened 
her. Nearly everybody had paid her 
charm the tribute of a stare or a smile, 
but nobody had been polite enough to 
flatter her with a menace. 

She was very pretty. But then there 
are so very many very pretty girls in 
every big city! June with her millions 
of exquisite roses is no richer in beauty 
than New York. Yet even New York 
cannot keep all her beauties supplied 
with temptation and peril all the time. 


7EDZIE sat on the bench wondering 
which of the ten ways to go. It 
turned late, but she could not decide. 
She began to be a little hungry again, 
but she was always that, and she told 
her ever willing little stomach that her 
late luncheon would have to be an early 
dinner. 

She saw a brilliantly lighted street- 
car, and she boarded it. She was all 
turned around, and the car twisted and 
turned as it proceeded. She did not 
realize that it was going north till she 
heard the conductor calling in higher 
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and higher street-numbers. Then she 
understood, with tired wrath, that she 
was outbound once more. She wanted to 
go toward the heart of town, but she 
could not afford to get off without her 
nickel’s worth of ride. 


T last Kedzie was alone with the con- 
“ ductor. His coyote bark changed to 
an insinuating murmur. He sat down 
near Kedzie, took up an abandoned even- 
ing paper and said: 

“Goin’ all the way, Cutie, or how 
about it?” 

“I’m get’n’ off here!” said Kedzie 
with royal scorn. She resented his 
familiarity, and she was afraid that he 
was going to prove dangerous. 

Perhaps he meant to abduct her in this 
chariot. Being a street-car conductor, he 
neither understood women nor was 
understood by them. He _ accepted 
Kedzie’s blow with resignation. He 
helped her down the step, his hand mel- 
lowing her arm and finding it ripe. 

She flung him a rebukeful glare that 
he did not get. He gave the two bells, 
and the car went away like a big lamp, 
leaving the world to darkness and to 
Kedzie. 

Kedzie stood and strolled until she 
was completely fagged. Then she en- 
countered a huge mass of shadowy foli- 
age, a park—Crotona Park, although of 
course Kedzie did not know that was its 
name. 

There were benches at the edge, and 
concreted paths went glimmering among 
vagueness of foliage, .with here and 
there searing arc-lights as bright as im- 
mediate moons. Kedzie dropped to the 
first bench, but a couple of lovers next 
to her protested, and she retreated into 
the park a little. 

She felt a trifle chilled with weariness 
and discouragement and the lack of 
light. She clasped her arms together as 
a kind of wrap and huddled herself close 
to herself. Her head teetered and tot- 
tered and gradually sank till her deli- 
cate chin rested in her delicate bosom. 
Her big hat shaded her face as in a deep 
blot of ink, and she slept. 

Unprotected, pretty, alone in the 
wicked city, she slept secure and un- 
assailed. 
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CHAPTER XII 


ISS ANITA ADAIR (née 
M Kedzie Thropp) had dozed 

upon her cosy park bench for 

an uncertain while when her 
bedroom was invaded by visitors who 
did not know she was there. 

Kedzie was wakened by murmurous 
voices. A man was talking to a woman. 
They might have been Romeo and Juliet 
in Verona for the poetry of their grief, 
but they were in the Bronx borough, and 
he was valet and she a housemaid, or so 
Kedzie judged. The man was saying in a 
dialect new to Kedzie: 

“Ah, ma pauvre pitite Clara, for why 
you geeve op that job weeth Meester 
Dyckman ?” 

“I’m on’y sorry I ever took one there 
at tall,” Clara sighed. “If I hadn’ of, I 
wouldn’ of met you, Jules, and then 
them cats in the kitchen wouldn’ of 
talked about me the way they done, and 
I wouldn’ be carin’ whether you went 
away or not. But now—” 

There was a vague discussion from 
which Kedzie drowsily gleaned that 
other servants had spread a malicious 
gossip which had been the more cruel 
and roused the more indignation because 
it was true. Clara had “given notice” 
(whatever that was) and gone back to 
her mother’s. 

And now “Jools” was going to cross 
the sea to the realm of destruction. Clara 
was jealous of somebody that he called 
his patrie, and he miserably endeavored 
to persuade her that a man could love 
both his patrie and his amie, and yet 
give his life to the former at her call. 

Kedzie was too sleepy to feel much 
curiosity. A neighbor’s woe is a sooth- 
ing lullaby. In the very crisis of their 
debate, the little moan of Kedzie’s yawn 
startled and silenced the farewellers. 
They stole away unseen, and she knew 
no more of them. 

Later she often heard Jim Dyckman 
speak of the great loss he suffered when 
he was bereaved of his valet-—heard him 
impute all his disasters to the absence of 
the discreet and faithful Jules and the 
treacherous substitute who succeeded 
him. But Kedzie’s memory did not re- 
mind her that she had heard the names 
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of Jules and Dyckman and the maid 
Clara on her first night in New York, 
especially as Jim did not pronounce 
Jules “Jools” as Clara did. 


OURS later Kedzie woke shivering 

and afraid. All about her was a 
woodland hush, but the circle of the 
horizon was dimly lighted, as if there 
were houses on fire everywhere in the 
distance. 

Poor Kedzie was a-cold and filled 
with the night dread. She was afraid of 
burglars, mice and ghosts. She was still 
more afraid to leave her bench and hunt 
through those deep shadows for her lost 
New York. Her drugged brain fell 
asleep as it wrestled with its fears. Her 
body protested at its couch. All her 
limbs like separate serpents tried to find 
resting-places. They could not stretch 
themselves out on the bench. Fiends had 
placed cast-iron braces at intervals to 
prevent people from doing just that. 
Kedzie did not know that it is against 
the law to sleep on New York park 
benches. 

Half unconsciously she slipped down 
to the ground and found a bed on the 
warm and dewless grass. Her members 
wriggled and adjusted themselves. Her 
head rolled over on one round arm for 
a pillow ; the other arm bent itself above 
her head, and finding her hat in the way, 
took out the pins, lifted the hat off, set 
it on the ground, put the pins back in 
and returned to its place about her hair 
—all without disturbing Kedzie’s 
beauty-sleep. 

Her two arms were‘all the maids that 
Kedzie had ever had. They were as kind 
to her as they could be—devoted almost 
exclusively to her comfort. 


CHAPTER XIII 


EDZIE slept alone in a 
meadow, and slept well. 
Youth spread the sward with 
mattresses of eiderdown, and 
curtained out the stars with silken 
tapestry. If she dreamed at all, it was 
with the full franchise of youth in the 
realm of ambition. If she dreamed her- 
self a great lady, then fancy promised 
her even less than truth should redeem. 
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Charity Coe Cheever had a finer bed but 
a poorer sleep, if any at all. 

While Kedzie was trying to fit her 
limber frame among the little hillocks 
and tussocks on the ground, Charity Coe 
was sitting at her dressing-table seeing 
into the mirror but seeing beyond her 
own image. Her lips moved, and her 
secretary wrote down what she said 
aloud, and her maid was kneeling to take 
off Charity Coe’s ballroom slippers and 
slip on her bedroom ditto. The secretary 
was so sleepy that she tried to keep her 
eyes open by agitating the lids violently. 
The maid was trying to keep from fall- 
ing forward across her mistress’ insteps 
and sleeping there. 

But Charity was wide awake—wild 
awake. Her soul was not in her dicta- 
tion but in her features, which she 
studied in the mirror as a rich man 
studies his bank-account. Charity was 
wondering if she had wrecked her 
beauty beyond repair, or if she could 
fight it back. 

Charity Coe, being very rich, had a 
hundred arms and hands and feet, eves 
and ears, while Kedzie had but two of 
each. Charity had some one to make her 
clothes for her and cut up her bread and 
meat and fetch the wood for her fire 
and put her shoes on and take them off. 
She even had her face washed for her and 
her hair brushed, and somebody trimmed 
her finger-nails and swept out her room, 
sewed on her buttons and buttoned them 
up or unbuttoned them as she pleased. 

If Kedzie had known how much Char- 
ity was having done for her, she would 
have had a colic of envy. But she slept 
while Charity could not. Charity could 
not pay anybody to sleep for her or stay 
awake for her, or love or kiss for her, 
and her wealth could not buy the fidelity 
of the one man whose fidelity she wanted 
to own. 

Charity had done work that Kedzie 
would have flinched from. Charity had 
lived in a field hospital and roughed it 
to a loathsome degree. She had washed 
the faces and bodies of grimy soldiers 
from the bloody ditches of the war- 
front; she had been chambermaid to 
gas-blinded peasants and had done the 
hideous chores that follow operations. 
Now with a maid to change her slippers 
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The secretary was so sl that she tried to keep her eyes open by agitating the lids violently. The maid was trying to 
_ was wondering if she had wrecked her beaut) 
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g to keep from falling forward across her mistress’ insteps and sleeping there. But Charity was wide awake—wild awake. She 
auty beyond repair, or if she could fight it back. 
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and a secretary to make up her mind, 
and a score of servants within call, she 
was afraid that she had squandered her 
substance in spendthrift alms. She 
was a prodigal benefactress returned 
from her good works too late, perhaps. 
She wondered and took stock of her 
charms. She rather underrated them. 

Peter Cheever had been extravagantly 
gallant at her return from the moun- 
tains. He had added the last perfect 
tribute of suspicion and jealousy. They 
had even breakfasted together. She had 
dragged herself down to the dining- 
room, and he had neglected his morning 
paper, and lingered for a mere chatter. 
He had telephoned then from his office 
to ask her for the noon hour too. He 
had taken her to the Bankers’ Club for 
luncheon in the big Blue Room. He had 
then suggested that they dine together 
and go to any theater she liked. 

Charity Coe’s head was turned by all 
this attention. “Three meals a day and 
a show with her own husband” was go- 
ing the honeymoon pace. 

But she returned to the normal speed, 
for he did not come home to dress or 
to dine, or to go to the theater. No 
word came from him until Charity Coe 
was all dressed ; then a clerk telephoned 
her that her husband regretted he could 
not come home, as he had to rush for the 
Philadelphia train. 

Charity could not quite disbelieve this, 
or quite believe. She had spent the 
evening debating married love and 
honeymoons that wax and wane and wax 
again, and a wife’s duty and her rights 
and might-have-beens, perhapses and if- 
only’s. 

Charity had put on her jewels, which 
had not been taken out of the safe for 
years, but he had not arrived. Alarm 
and resentment wrestled for her heart; 
they prospered alternately. Now she 
trembled with fear for her husband; 
now she smothered with wrath at his 
indifference to her. 

Who was he that he should keep her 
waiting, and who were the Cheevers that 
they should break engagements with the 
Coes? It was only at such times that her 
pride of birth flared in her, and then only 
enough to sustain her through super- 
humiliations. 





But what are humiliations that we 
should mind them so? They come to 
everybody in turn, and they are as relent- 
less and impersonal as the sun marching 
around the sky. Kedzie had hers, and 
Charity hers, and the street-car con- 
ductor Kedzie had rebuffed had his, and 
the Czar with his driven army had his, 
and the Kaiser his. Even Peter Cheever 
had his in plenty, and of a peculiar 
secret sort. 

He had honestly planned to spend his 
evening with his wife. She seemed to be 
coming back into style with him. But 
the long arm of the telephone brought 
him within the reach of Zada L’Etoile. 
Zada had plans of her own for his even- 
ing—dinner, theater, supper, dance till 
dawn. Peter had answered gently: 

“Sorry, but I’m booked.” 

Zada had seemed to come right 
through the wire at him. 

“With that wife of yours, of 
course!” 

She had used a word that fascinated 
the listening Central, who was lucky 
enough to transact a good deal of Zada’s 
telephone business. Central could almost 
see Peter flush as he shook his head and 
answered : 

“Not necessarily. It’s business.” 

“You'd better make it your business 
not to go out with that woman any- 
where,” Zada had threatened. “It’s in- 
decent.” 

Peter winced. A wife is not ordi- 
narily called “that woman.” Peter 
sighed. It was a pretty pass when a man 
could not be allowed to go to the theater 
with his own wife. Yet he felt that Zada 
was right, in a way. He had forfeited 
the privilege of a domestic evening. He 
was afraid to brave Zada’s fantastic 
rages. He could best protect Charity 
Coe by continuing to ignore her. 

He consented to Zada’s plan and 
promised to call up his wife. Zada took 
a brief triumph from that. But Peter 
was ashamed and afraid to speak to 
Charity even across the wire. He knew 
that it has become as difficult to lie by 
telephone as face to face. The treach- 
erous little quavers in the voice are 
multiplied to a rattle, and nothing can 
ever quite imitate sincerity. So much is 
bound to be over- or under-done. 

















WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 


Cheever made a pretense of rushing 
out of his office: He looked at his watch 
violently, so that his secretary should be 
startled—as he politely pretended to be. 
Cheever gasped, then rushed his lie with 
sickly histrionism : 

“T say, Hudspeth, call up my—Mrs. 
Cheever, will you? And—er—tell her 
I’ve had to dash for the train to—er— 
Phila”—cough—“delphia. Tell her I’m 
awfully sorry about to-night. Back to- 
morrow.” 

“Yessir,” said Hudspeth, winking at 
the gaping stenographer, who looked 
exclamation points at her typewriter. 

Hudspeth called up Mrs. Cheever. He 
was no more convincing than Cheever 
would have been. A note of disgust at 
his task and of deprecatory pity for Mrs. 
Cheever influenced his tone. 

Charity was not convinced, but she 
could hardly reveal that to Hudspeth— 
although, of course, she did. She was 
betrayed by her very eagerness to be a 
good sport easily bamboozled. 

“Oh, I see. Too bad! I quite under- 
stand. Thank you, Mr. Hudspeth. 
Good-by.” 

She did not hear Hudspeth growling 
to the stenographer as he strolled over 
and leaned on her chair unnecessarily— 
there were other chairs to lean on, and 
she was not deaf. 

“Rotten business! He ought to be 
ashamed of himself. A nice wife like 
that !” 

The stenographer sat forward and 
snapped : 

“You got a nice wife yourself.” 

She was a little jealous of Zada, per- 
haps—or of Mrs. Cheever—or of both. 


ETER left his office to escape tele- 

phoning Charity, but he could 
imagine how the message crushed her. 
He felt as if he had stepped on a hurt 
bird. When he met Zada he acted as if 
he were trying to be patient and for- 
giving with her, in spite of her blame- 
worthiness. 

Zada saw through his sullenness, and 
for a little. moment was proud of her 
victory. Then she began to suffer too. 
She understood the frailty of her hold 
on Cheever. His loyalty to her was in 
the eyes of the world a treachery, and 
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his disloyalty to her would be applauded 
as‘a holy ceed. She was becoming an old 
story with him, as Charity had become 
one. 

She suffered agonies from the cloud 
on her title and on her name, and she 
was afraid of the world. A woman of 
her sort has no sympathy to expect; her 
stock-in-trade vanishes without replen- 
ishment, and her business does not build. 
In spite of herself she cannot help envy- 
ing and imitating the good women. As 
a certain great man has_ confessed, 
“There is so much good in the worst of 
us,” that there is hardly any fun in being 
bad. It is almost impossible to be very 
bad or very good very long at a time. 

So here was Zada already copying a 
virtuous domestic woe and wondering 
how she could fasten Cheever to her, 
win him truly for herself. She honestly 
felt that she could be of value to him, 
and make more of a man of him than his 
lawful wife ever could. Perhaps she was 
right. At any rate, she was miserable, 
and if a person is going to be miserable, 
she might as well be right while her 
misery is going on. 

Zada was dancing unwillingly with a 
young cad who insulted her subtly in 
everything he said and looked. She 
could not resent his familiarity beyond 
sneering at him and calling him a fool- 
ish cub. She left him and returned to 
the table where Peter Cheever smoked a 
bitter cigar. It is astonishing how sad 
these notorious revelers look in repose. 
They are solemner than deacons. 

“Come on, Peterkin—dance the rest of 
this with me,” Zada implored. Peterkin 
shook his head. He felt that it was not 
quite right for him to dance in public 
with such persons. He had his code. 
Even the swine have their ethics. Zada 
put her hand in Cheever’s arm and cooed 
to him, but in vain. 


T was then that Jim Dyckman caught 


sight of them. He was slinking 
about the roofs as lonely and dejected as 
a homeless cat. 

His money could not buy him com- 
panionship, though his acquaintance was 
innumerable and almost anybody would 
have been proud to be spoken to by 
such a money-monster. But Jim did not 
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want to be spoken to by anybody who was 
ambitious to be spoken to by him. He 
wanted to talk to Charity. 

He could not even interest himself in 
dissipation. There was plenty of it for 
sale, and markets were open to him that 
were not available to average means. 
Many a foolish woman irreproachable 
and counting herself unapproachable, 
would have been strangely and memor- 
ably perturbed by an amorous glance 
from Jim Dyckman. 

But Jim did not want what he could 
get. He was hungry for the companion- 
ship of Charity Coe. 

When he saw her lord and master 
Peter Cheever with Zada, Dyckman was 
enraged. Cheever owned Charity Coe; 
he could flatter her with a smile, beckon 
her with a gesture, caress her at will or 
leave her in safe deposit, and he spent 
his precious hours with a public servant! 

Dyckman could usually afford to do 
what he wanted to. But now he wanted 
to go to that table and knock the heads of 
Cheever and Zada together; he wanted 
to make their skulls whack like castanets. 
But he could not afford to do that. 

He was so forlorn that he went home. 
His sumptuous chariot with ninety race- 
horses concealed in the engine and velvet 
in its wheels slid him as on smoothest 
ice to his father’s home near the cathedral. 
The house was like a child of the cathe- 
dral, and he went up its steps as a pauper 
entering a cathedral. He gave up his hat 
and stick and went past the masterpieces 
on his walls as if he were a visitor to the 
Metropolitan Art Gallery on a free day. 
He stumbled up the stairway, itself a 
work of art, like a boy sent to bed with- 
out supper: he stumbled upstairs want- 
ing to cry and not daring to. 

His valet undressed him in a motherly 
way and put him to bed. The valet was 
Jules returned from his Crotona farewell 
and feeling very sad. Dyckman realized 
that he was about to lose Jules, and he 
felt more disconsolate. Still, he surprised 
himself by breaking out: 

“T wish you wouldn’t go to the war, 
Jules.” 

Jules smiled with friendship 
deference subtly blended: 

“T wish I would not too, sir.” 


and 
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“You might get killed, you know.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“So you're a soldier! How long did 
you serve?” 

“Three years, sir.” 

“And I don’t know the first thing 
about soldiering! I ought to be ashamed 
of myself! Well—don’t get killed, 
Jules.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

But he did. 


ULES said “Good night, sir’ and 
faded through the door, leaving 
Dyckman alone in his big bed. He 
flopped for a while. Then he got up ina 
rage at his insomnia. He could not find 
his other slippers, and he stubbed his toe 
plebeianly against an aristocratic table. 
He cursed and limped to the window and 
glowered down into the street. He might 
have been a jailbird gaping through iron 
bars. He could not get out of himself, 
or his love for Charity. 

He wondered how he could live till 
morning without her. He fell asleep 
murmuring the biggest swear-words he 
could remember. In his weak mood they 
had the effect of a spanked boy’s last 
whimpers. 

He was a boy, and Fate was spanking 
him hard. He could not have whom he 
wanted, and he resolved that there was 
nothing else in the world to want. And 
all the time there was a girl sleeping 
out in Crotona Park on the ground. She 
was pretty and dangeyous, another flower 
tossing on the girl tree. 


CHAPTER XIV 


|EDZIE slept on and on till at 

length the section of Crotona 

Park immediately beneath her 

refused to adapt itself longer 

to her squirming search for soft spots. 
She sat up in startled confusion at the 
unfamiliar ceiling. The wall-paper was 
not at all what she always woke to. At 
first she guessed that she must have 
fallen out of bed with a vengeance. 
She had drowsy childhood memories 
of being carried upstairs by her father 
and put to bed by her mother. Once or 
twice she had wakened with her head to 


Continued on page 382 of this issue. 
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The Affair of 
Ha-Ha Shallow 


USK of a scowling day caught 

Long Tom Lively on the edge 

of the woods. And that was a 

grave matter, for Long Tom 
Lively was in driven haste. As the white 
wilderness day had drawn on, from a 
drab dawn to a blinding noon, and from 
noon to the drear, frosty approach of 
night, the impression of urgency, in the 
mystery that troubled him, grew large 
and whipped him faster. When he loped 
from the timber into the wind, high 
above the sea, he was dog-tired and 
breathless. 

It was off-shore weather. A_ black 
night threatened. It was blowing in 
tepid gray gusts from the southwest. A 
flutter of wet snow was in the gale. In 
the pool of ghostly, leaden dark below 
Blow-Me-Down, off Yellow Head, the 
ice of Skeleton Arm was wrenched from 
the coast; and with an accumulation of 
Arctic bergs and drift-pans, blown in 


by the last nor’easter, it was sluggishly 


moving into the black shadows of the 
open sea. And having observed the ca- 
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tastrophe, in a swift, sweeping flash, 
Long Tom Lively stopped dead on the 
ridge of Blow-Me-Down, dismayed and 
confounded. To camp on Blow-Me was 
no incident of his dogged intention. 
Bread-an’-Butter Tickle, to which a 
persistent, feverish impression of ur- 
gency, divined from the puzzling char- 
acter of the incident of the night before, 
had driven Long Tom Lively since the 
drab dawn of that day, lay across the 
darkening reaches of Skeleton Arm. In 
the snug basin beyond the heads of the 
narrows the lamps were lighted in the 
cottages of the place. It was a twinkling, 
beckoning hospitality; it invited Long 
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Tom Lively to supper and to bed—to 

the conclusion of his haste and to the 

relief of his mystification. But on the 

north Newfoundland coast, as elsewhere, 

the longest way round is often the shortest 

way home. It was two miles across Skeleton Arm 

to Bread-an’-Butter Tickle, on a direct line from 

Blow-Me-Down; it was four miles alongshore to 

Rattle Water Inlet, at the head of Skeleton Arm, and 

eight from Rattle Water to the lights of Bread-an’- 

Butter. Long Tom Lively reflected upon the familiar 

discrepancy — and upon the flurry of snow — and the 

swift approach and thick quality of the night; and having 

surveyed the ice, the fragments of which seemed still to be 

: sufficiently in contact for crossing, he clambered down Blow- 
<a Me to the shore of the sea. 


WHat mystified Long Tom Lively, and drove and 
challenged him as he had never been mystified 

and driven and challenged before, was a letter. 
Long Tom Lively was a trapper—his round was in 
the scrub timber and barrens beyond the first wild 
hills of Long-Ago Inlet; and having been 

bound down to Candlestick Cove, with a 

meager pack on his back, and having 

come to the fork in the trail from Run- 

By-Guess to Poor Luck Barrens, 

where he was to camp for the 

mer night, he had been confronted 
by a new-cut stick, stoutly 

upright in the snow of the trail, 

* and a flutter of red-flannel rag 


Saag (which suggested a woman), 


and a letter, snapped in the cleft 













a a, a head of the stick. 
, That the solitary wilderness of 
ee ee his journey should be so critically 


concerned with the outport world of 
that coast as to produce a letter 
was amazing ; and that the letter 
should present itself, in the 

nick of time, where, prob- 
ably, no other traveler ex- 

cept the mail-man had 
passed since the first 

snow fell, and that a 
fluttering flannel rag 
should declare its where- 
abouts, as though confidently 
beseeching instant con- 
veyance to its destina- 

tion, was more stimu- 

lating to reflection than 
mere.amazement could be. 

It was darkly, vitally 
mysterious. 
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The letter was a folded brown paper, 
sealed tight, doubtless with a paste of 
flour and water; and it was inscribed 
in an illiterate scrawl “Brednbutr’— 
which Long Tom Lively had the wit 
to decipher at once. Bread-an’-Butter 
—nobody in particular at Bread-an’- 
Butter, anybody at all at Bread-an’- 
Butter. Need was signified; haste was 
besought: a letter in a cleft stick, left 
to do its own errand, served by its own 
resources, with a fluttering red-flannel 
rag to arrest and entreat the traveler! 
Obviously it was intended for the mail- 
man. But the mail-man, old Bob Huff, 
with a round from Cape Bald to the 
harbors of Booster Bay, which he 
accomplished twice in a season, 
weather permitting—the mail-man 
was God knew where! Long Tom 
Lively did not open the letter; it was 
sealed ; it was an inviolate mystery. Fin- 
gering it, scrutinizing it, in astonished 
curiosity, he reflected, however, upon the 
coincidence of its immediate discovery— 
the tracks were fresh in the snow and 
the brown paper was not yet weather- 
stained; and so remarkable did the 
coincidence appear, that he was pres- 
ently obsessed with the impulse to ful- 
fill it. 

He pushed back his cap in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Jus’ seems to me,” he _ reflected 
gravely, “as if I was meant to come 
along an’ find this letter.” 

It was, truly, a moving coincidence. 

“Dang me,” Long Tom Lively deter- 
mined, “if I doesn’t get this here letter 
to Bread-an’-Butter the morrow night!” 

It was a woman’s doing. The signs of 
a woman were like print: little tracks 
in the snow—a woman’s little foot—and 
the snow was brushed by a skirt. What 
woman? A girl? It was a romantic sug- 
gestion. Long Tom Lively was young. 
He had been three months alone in the 
wilderness beyond the first desolate hills 
of Long-Ago Inlet. A perception of ro- 
mance overwhelmed him. He _ was 
thrilled. He blushed. The red-flannel 
rag? A strip from a petticoat! 

Reflecting, thus, Long Tom’s thought 
was tinged with the fancies of romance, 
his chivalry was fully awakened. No, 
he would not open the letter. It was a 


. 


woman’s letter. An impulse of delicacy 
forbade him to intrude. Wrong? Per- 
haps. Yet it was a fine impulse. He in- 
dulged it. He stowed the woman’s 
letter away. And at dawn, still in a 
chivalrous glow, he set out for Bread- 
an’-Butter Tickle, resolved to deliver the 
letter that night; and he was caught by 
dusk on the ridge of Blow-Me-Down, 
with a flurry of wet snow in the wind 
and the night threatening thick. 

Having come to the edge of the mov- 
ing ice, Long Tom Lively looked across 
to the lights of Bread-an’-Butter. 

“Might ’s well,” he decided. 

And he started. 


ETWEEN Blow-Me-Down and 
Bread-an’-Butter Tickle, that night, 
Long Tom Lively had a nip-an’-tuck 
time of it. It was dark. Snow intermit- 
tently obscured his objective. The ice 
was fragmentary—driving and revolving 
in a slow wind. It was past midhight 
when he hauled down the heads of 
Bread-an’-Butter, guided by the unfail- 
ing light in the surgery ~window, and 
knocked the Mission Doctor out of bed. 
The Mission Doctor was young, vigor- 
ous—an eager, cheerful, masterful 
youngster, from Boston way, serving 
three isolated years as much for the spice 
of the adventure as to indulge the clamor 
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of an altruistic New England conscience. 
As he had taken the affairs of the im- 
mediate coast in hand, and as he was a 
positive, high-spoken, quick-action young 
autocrat in his trustful sphere, and as 
he was of proved success and friendli- 
ness in his management of that little 
world, Long Tom Lively properly pre- 
sented him with the letter from the cleft 
stick. 

The Mission Doctor violated the let- 
ter without hesitation and held it to the 
lamp. 

“For me,” said he. 

A glance was sufficient to read it. The 
Mission Doctor exclaimed. He frowned 
in anxious concern. And Long Tom 
Lively’s curiosity got the better of his 
patience. 

“Somebody sick?” he ventured. 

“Ves, Tom—and worse than that. Did 
you come across the Arm?” 
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Having come to the edge of the moving ice, Long Tom Lively looked across to the lights of Bread-an’-Butter, 
“Might’s well,” he decided. 


“T did.” 

“How’s the ice?” 

“Abroad, sir, an’ movin’ out. A man 
couldn’t cross now. I barely made it.” 

“Will the Arm be free in the morn 
ing ?” 

“Tt will not.” 

The Mission Doctor reflected for a 
moment. 

“Tis fit neither for foot nor punt,” 
said Tom. “You'll have to go ‘long 
shore, sir, an’ cross Rattle Water.” 

The Mission Doctor was prompt in 
decision. 

“All right,” said he. “I'll start at 
dawn. We'll turn in now, Tom.” 

Long Tom coughed in embarrassment. 

“Doctor, sir,” he broke out, “would 
you mind tellin’ me what’s in that there 
letter >?” 

“Not in the least. Read it yourself.” 

A cryptogram confronted Long Tom: 
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Dokr com qk pops goncras im ferd 


“Can’t make head nor tail of it!” 
Long Tom complained. ‘“Who’s it 
from ?” 

“Jinny Tulk.” 

"ae. arr 

“Trapper George’s daughter. They’re 
in a trapping-tilt at Poor Luck Barrens 
this winter. And they’re alone there to- 
gether.” 

“Ts she sick, sir?” 

“Jinny? No. The message is plain 
enough. ‘Doctor, come quick. Pop’s 
gone crazy. I’m afeared.’ That’s all.” 

Long Tom started. 

“Poor little thing!” said he. 

“Yes,” the Mission Doctor agreed ab- 
sently. “She’s in a tight place.” 

“Does you want company, sir?” 

“T do. I must have it. Will you go?” 

“T will.” 

“That’s kind, Tom!” the 
Doctor declared. 

Long Tom Lively blushed. 

“Well, sir,” said he, ‘“I—I—sort 0’ 
hanker to see this thing through to the 
end.” 


Mission 


UTBOUND from Bread-an’-Butter 

at dawn, Long Tom Lively and the 
Mission Doctor made along the shore of 
Skeleton Arm, by the long trail, and 
were halted before noon at Rattle Water. 
The ice had gone out of Rattle Water. 
At the ford, the stream was deep, swift, 
bitter cold—manifestly impassable ; and 
above, beyond Serpent Bend, the water 
of Ha-ha Shallow, which was the alter- 
native crossing, was in a turmoil, swell- 
ing and foaming over the boulders in 
its wide, shallow bed. Except where the 
current eddied, black-flecked with froth, 
Ha-ha Shallow was not deep. A man 
might cross—submerged somewhat above 
the knees, no more; but in the clinging 
grip and tug of the current his footing 
would be delicately precariqus, and the 
issue of a misstep, a stumble, a lost bal- 
ance, would be a desperate chance, with 
the wager heavily on grim Death. It 
was perilous water—the noisy, sucking 
white rush of it, frothing over the boul- 
ders, and running, icy cold, in choppy, 
crested waves, where the channel was a 
bed of stones and gravel. Yet the path 
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to th: tilt at Poor Luck Barrens lay 
across and beyond Ha-ha Shallow of 
Rattle Water. 

Long Tom Lively and the Mission 
Doctor surveyed the rapids in a dubious 
silence. 

“Hum!” the Mission Doctor coughed. 

Long Tom chuckled. 

“You've no fancy for the passage, 
sir?” he inquyéféd. e 

“T have got. lave you?” 

“T don’t! hanker for it, sin. No sir— 
notme!” {CG ¥%, 

“Can it beglone ™/ 

“No sir.t eC \ & 

“No, it cari, b& dowé,” the Mission 
Doctor declared. “Xou’ré right.” 

They stared at the tumulthous stream. 

“Come along,”»said the Migsion Doc- 
tor, with decision, his“teeth_sét; “we'll 
try that ice below again”. 

Below Ha-ha Shallow, where the 
stream dropped into a deep, long pool, 
lying between low cliffs, fringed with 
the spruce of that stunted wilderness, 
Rattle Water was bridged with ice. 


There had been floodwater in the early 
spring break-up—a rush of broken ice, 
a jam in Black Pool, held by the rocks 


of its narrow exit; and the ice had been 
caught and sealed by the frosts of a 
swift spell of bitter weather. The sub- 
sidence of Rattle Water, when the ice 
below Black Pool ran off with the cur- 
rent into the open reaches of Skeleton 
Arm, had left the jam suspended. It 
was a bridge from shore to shore, lifted 
a little from the water; but in the sun- 
shine and thaw and warm rain of the 
subsequent interval it had gone rotten— 
its heavy collapse was imminent. 

The bridge could not be crossed. It 
awaited the last straw—a rain, a squall 
of wind, another day of sunshine and 
melting weather. Long Tom Lively had 
ventured, on pussy-feet, and had with- 
drawn, threatened by a crack, his hair 
on end. 

A second trial of the bridge had pre- 
cisely the same result. The Mission Doc- 
tor cast a stone. It plumped through, 

“Soft’s cheese,” said Long Tom 
Lively. 

“Yes,” said the Mission Doctor, “it’s 
all rotten. We can’t cross. Give me a 
hand. I'll try it.” 
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With a hand from Long Tom Lively, 
the Mission Doctor let himself slip over 
the edge of the cliff to an anxious foot- 
ing on the ice. 

“Cautious, sir!’ Long Tom warned. 

The Mission Doctor took one step— 
and dropped, crashing, with a section of 
the bridge, which momentarily floated 
his weight. Long Tom caught his hand, 
as the ice disintegrated under his feet, 
and dragged him ashore. 

“Tt can’t be done,” said the Mission 
Doctor. 

“No, sir, it can’t.” 

“We'll try Ha-ha Shallow again.” 


9? 


A MOMENT, however, the Mission 

Doctor paused. A startling possi- 
bility possessed his imagination. It was 
nothing remote, nothing vague; it was 
real, concrete, imminent. Standing on 
the brink of the rock at the point where 
the bridge began, he contemplated the 
chances of Rattle Water. With a cross- 
ing of Ha-ha Shallow immediately in 
prospect, there was something for af- 
frighted reflection in the current below. 
And the suggestion was vivid and ugly. 
There the water was flowing black, 
spread with creamy puffs of foam; and 
it ran swift and deep, in strong, straight 
lines, as it approached the Black Pool 
ice and vanished beneath. There was a 
space between the ice and the fallen cur- 
rent— not much; two feet, perhaps; 
but it occurred to the Mission Doctor, 
with sudden, shocking force, that two 
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feet was too much. And the deep, oily, 
adherent flow of the current, and the 
space between the ice and the water, and 
the cavernous shadow beneath the ice, 
and the gurgle and lapping of the pool, 
made the flesh of his back uneasy. 

“A nasty fix,” he observed. 

“What's that, sir?” 

“Tf a man lost his feet in the current.” 

“He'd come down like a chip, sir.” 

“He would. And he’d'slip under the 
ice. Watch those puffs of foam. What 
would happen to a man under there, 
Tom ?” 

“Tf he couldn’t swim?” 

The Mission Doctor nodded. 

“He’d drown, sir, in the pool.” 

“Right, Tom,” the Mission Doctor 
agreed shortly. “He’d drown in the 
pool. Come along.” 

“You goin’ to cross, sir?” 

“I’m going to look it over.” 

“An’ if you thinks you—” 

“Then I will.” 

They set out upstream. 

“If you stumbles in the stream, sir,” 
said Long Tom humorously, “I'll save 
you.” 

The Mission Doctor stopped. 

“T wouldn’t try too hard,” said he. 

“Why, sir,” Tom replied broadly, “I 
was but jokin’! I can’t swim no more 
than you. If you stumbled in the 
stream, sir, what could I do?” 

“If I stumble in the stream,” said the 
Mission Doctor, positively, “let me go.” 


, 


HE Mission Doctor walked the 
length of Ha-ha Shallow, from the 
swift water above Black Pool to the ex- 
pansion of Loon Lake, and returned, 
still searching the rapid, to a point near 
the Black Pool ice, where a choppy 
ripple promised a shallow, graveled bot- 
tom. The stream was wide, shelving 
slowly from the shore—prattling water ; 
but there was a threateningly brief 
leeway of distance between the stretch 
of choppy ripple and the deep rush of 
the current as it swept into the 
shadows under the Black Pool ice. 
Directly below the ripple, Rattle 
Water narrowed and deepened; 
nearing Black Pool, the banks 
were steep; and above that rising 
gorge, and running the length of it, 
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the current swelled over a scattering 
of slimy boulders and_ swirled 
around them. It was a perilous 
place to be caught. In the gravel- 
bottomed ripple, the water was too 
swift, too deep, for an overbalanced 
man to regain his feet; and 

in the foaming, hurrying, 

deeper water below, the 

rough drift to Black Pool 

was inevitable—the boulders 

were water-worn and round, and the 
surface was as slippery as grease 
with slime. 

Having stared long 
enough at the alluring 
stretch of choppy ripple, 
the Mission Doctor came to 
a conclusion. 

“Well,” said he, “I'll try it.” 

Long Tom Lively was frank and em- 
phatic. 

“If I was you,” he declared, “I wouldn't.” 

“T’ll try it,” the Mission Doctor insisted. And 
then: “But I wont be a fool.” 

“A fool an’ his life is soon—” 

“T know that, Tom. And I don’t want to part with 
mine. Still, I’m bound to try to cross that water. I 
want to try to cross it. And I think I can cross it. 
I’ll go with care—I’ll go just as far as I can; and if 
the thing’s hopeless,—if it’s the part of folly to go 
on,—I’ll come back again. That’s a promise, Tom. 
I’ll come back. And then I'll try somewhere else.” 

Long Tom scratched his chin in doubt. 

“That’s all very well, sir,” he complained ; “but—” 

“Well, Tom?” 

“I’ve half a mind to lay hands on you.” 

“What!” cried the Mission Doctor. ‘You will re- 
strain—” 

Long Tom Lively recalled the coincidence of his 
discovery of the fluttering flannel rag and the letter. 

“No,” said he gravely. “You carry on, sir.” 

It was an arrangement. And the gravity and 
were not ignored. A simple thing to splash into the 
Rattle Water and there deliberate an advance—true 
sion Doctor was in earnest about crossing: he would 
ously before he turned back—venture to the brink 
tively, definitely, into the dragging grip of the deeper 
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who proposes to go as far as he can is in the way of 
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untoward chances of it 
first shallow inches of 
enough; but the Mis- 
venture far and peril- 
of safety, and tenta- 
current beyond. A man 
overreaching himself ; 
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beyond his utmost, whatever his undertaking, lies a mocking, entreating 
temptation to his courage—an inch or two more. _ On the white bank of 
Rattle Water the short colloquy between Long Tom Lively and the Mission 
Doctor recognized the reality of a disastrous issue ; and it wore an air of 
finality — like the deposition of a last will and testament. In either 
event, Long Tom Lively was to return to Bread-an’- Butter, reporting the 


Mission Doctor on the road to Poor Luck Barrens, or else reporting the 
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end of all his labor, as the case might 
be. 

The Mission Doctor’s frowning 
glance returned from the Black Pool 
ice. 

“Now, 
stand ?” 

“T’m not to try, sir? I’m not to—” 

“Right. You are not to try.” 

“But—” 

“No,” 

“A man, sir, can’t stand by an’—’” 

“Yes, he can,” the Mission Doctor in- 
terrupted sharply. “A reasonable man 
will stand by and do the only sensible 
thing in a situation in which there is 
nothing whatsoever to do. That is, he 
will do nothing. We have talked this 
thing over. And there isn’t a thing you 
could do. If I lose my feet, I go down- 
stream. That’s plain. No man could 
catch his feet in that water. And if I 
go all the way downstream, I go clean 
under the Black Pool ice. That’s plain, 
too. We both understand it. Very well: 
you leave me alone! I mean that. I’m 
a practical man. You can’t swim—I 
can’t swim. Why double the loss?” 


Tom,” said he, “you under- 


Long Tom Lively made a last effort 
to resist the habit of obedience to per- 
emptory command. 


’ 


“You sees, sir,” he began, his face 
in a twist of worry, ‘a man can’t—” 

The Mission Doctor laughed. 

“Yes, he can,” said he. 

“Ay, sir; but you sees, sir, if you—” 

“You have your orders, Tom,” said 
the Mission Doctor. With that, the Mis- 
sion Doctor, the pack transferred from 
Long Tom Lively’s back to his own, 
waded into Rattle Water. 


RESENTLY the Mission Doctor was 

ankle-deep in the stream. The water 
foamed to his calves. Suspense aggra- 
vated him. He splashed on—impatient 
to come to the crisis that challenged him. 
It was a stony bed—loose, round, slip- 
pery stones; a stone turned—and the 
Mission Doctor tottered in the deeper 
suck of the current. It was nothing to 
regain his balance in that shallow. And 
he pushed on. But by and by—time 
being relative to suspense, it seemed a 
long, long time to Long Tom Lively, 
waiting on the snowy bank—the Mission 
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Doctor was knee-deep and anxiously en- 
gaged; and midstream, where the ripple 
was dancing down, in white-capped, 
choppy waves, was still proportionately 
far distant. He paused, then, to settle 
his feet—the footing was treacherous ; 
the water was white to his thighs; the 
swift, dizzy, noisy passage was con- 
fusing: and for a new advance he halted 
to make good his grip of the bottom and 
to brace and balance himself against 
the insistent push of the current. 

Tom Lively shouted: “You're doin’ 
fine, sir! Go slow, an’ you'll make it!” 

The Mission Doctor thought so too. 
He was doing well—it seemed a reason- 
able expectation. And he ventured his 
right foot forward and established it. 
It was slow, cautious work, thrusting 
through that advance, feeling over the 
bottom and finding a fixed foundation ; 
and dragging the left foot forward, in 
resistance to the current, was as slow and 
as difficult. A second step, accomplished 
with effort; a third, achieved at greater 
risk; a fourth, with the hazard still 
more delicate—and the Mission Doctor 
paused again. It was deeper: the broken 
waves washed his thighs ; the heavy body 
of the water was above his knees; he 
was wet to the waist with spray; and in 
the deeper water, by the law of displace- 
ment, he had lost weight—the water 
tended to lift him: the impulse was up 
to the surface, the pressure downstream. 
In this respect the current was like a 
wrestler who lifts his opponent off his 
feet before he flings him down. And 
in the meantime the current tightened its 
hold. 

Another advance of the right foot— 
an increased depth of two inches, a 
sudden, upward thrust of the water, a 
rolling stone: the Mission Doctor tot- 
tered—struggled for balance like a man 
on a tight-rope, and caught and held it; 
but in the wrenching effort his pack had 
shifted and disturbed his natural poise. 
He faced upstream, feet spread, body 
bent, arms extended; and in this awk- 
ward posture, at a disadvantage, he 
swayed dangerously, incommoded by the 
pack, his legs quivering in the current. 
Deliberately, then, he contorted himself 
until the pack slipped from his shoulder 
to its place on his back; and upright 

















He moved in haste; there was a misstep, an incautious faith in the foothold, a blind chance taken—and the current caught 


him, lifted him, tugged at him, and he lost his feet, flung his arms in the air, toppled over... 
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again, established once more, he dragged 
his left foot by inches against the cur- 
rent, set it above the right, forced it 
into place, and turned to face the op- 
posite shore. He was fairly midstream 
now ; another confident, successful step, 
—a moment more of cool behavior and 
intelligent procedure,—and the grip of 
the current would begin to fail. 


LL this while the tumbling water had 

worked its inevitable effect. It was 
noisy; it ran swift; it troubled the 
Mission Doctor—the speed and clatter 
of it. And he was now confused and 
dizzy. Now, too, he was conscious of 
the roar of the stream below. More 
clamorously, more vividly, it asserted it- 
self—reiterated and magnified its sug- 
gestion of disaster; it could not be 
ignored. The Mission Doctor abstracted 
his attention; it returned to the menace. 
There it was—the roar of the stream be- 
low: the deep, narrow rush of it, swell- 
ing over the boulders, curling around 
them, plunging irresistibly toward the 
Black Pool ice and vanishing into the 
stifling gloom beneath in a swift, black, 
silent stream, flecked with creamy puffs 
of foam. A misstep, a false stone, a lost 
balance—a man would drift fast and 
helpless, bruised by the bottom, flung 
against the boulders and stunned, smoth- 
ered by the water, cast into Black Pool 
and left to sink in still water. It was 
the logical incident of failure. 

Aware of the cumulative effect of fear, 
conscious of the first creeping paralysis 
of it, the Mission Doctor instantly de- 
termined upon the next step. It must 
be taken, and taken at once. He moved 
in haste; there was a misstep, an incau- 
tious faith in the foothold, a blind 
chance taken—and the current caught 
him, lifted him, tugged at him, and he 
lost his feet, flung his arms in the air, 
toppled over, drifted off with the cur- 
rent, submerged and was swept like 
driftwood into the deep rush below. He 
rose, gasped, sank, came breathless to 
the surface; self-possessed again, and 
fighting for life against hope, in- 
stinctively, but yet with determined in- 
telligence, grasping breath when he 
could and desperately seeking handhold, 
foothold—fighting thus, he was dragged 
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a bruising course through the narrowing 
channel toward Black Pool and at last 
momentarily arrested his drift with a 
failing grip of a boulder. 

Long Tom Lively ran downstream. 
No expedient was in his horrified mind. 
The impulse was to plunge in and rescue 
if he could. That was all. But the cur- 
rent was swifter than he; he was out- 
stripped—stumbling along the rocky, 
icy shore. When he came abreast of the 
Mission Doctor, clinging to the rock in 
midstream, he did plunge in; but he 
came at once to a full stop before he had 
gone a fathom into the current, and 
stood staring. The Mission Doctor could 
not catch the bottom in the lee of the 
rock. Even there, the current was too 
strong, the depth of water too great, 
the lee too narrow, the rock too small, 
for a wide, sufficient backwater. Black 
Pool was within twenty fathoms. The 
Mission Doctor’s clutch was_ breaking. 
In a moment he would be torn away. 
Yet there was a moment—almost a full 
minute—of opportunity. And having as- 
sured himself of this grace, Long Tom 
Lively splashed ashore, without a word 
or a sign, scaled the bank and ran down- 
stream to the bridge of Black Pool ice. 


ET the situation be recalled. The 
Mission Doctor was hanging in 
the stream above Black Pool. Eventu- 
ally he would be wrenched from his 
handhold and drift down. Had the 
Black Pool ice been on the surface of 
the water he could have caught the edge 
of it and clambered out of the water. 
But the water had fallen, and the ice 
had clung to the cliff on either side of 
the pool, its attachment there being at 
the line of the high-water mark. There 
was a space between the ice and the 
water—so great a space that the Mis- 
sion Doctor could not reach the ice from 
the water. If Long Tom Lively could 
break the ice from the cliffs to which it 
was attached, if the whole body of the 
ice should fall on the water and cover 
the surface of the pool, the Mission 
Doctor could be rescued as he drifted 
down. 
The ice was thick. Floating on the 
water, it would support a man. Long 
Tom could run out from shore and lend 








the Doctor a hand. How, then, could 
Tom Lively break the ice from the cliff 
so that it would fall on the pool? As 
Tom Lively ran downstream he recalled 
that the ice was rotten. He thought he 
knew a way. It was worth trying, any- 
how. There was nothing else to do. 

Long Tom Jet himself over the edge 
of the low cliff, hanging to the roots of 
the spruce, and stamped on the ice. A 
section broke loose from the rock and 
fell to the water. By so much was the 
whole weakened. 

Long Tom shuffled down the face of the 
cliff and stamped another section loose. 
A third fell in the same way. A quarter 
of the support of the bridge on that side 
of the river was now destroyed. Not 
much more remained to do. Long Tom 
did it quickly. He broke another frag- 
ment from the cliff. And the structure, 
lacking sufficient support, collapsed and 
lay floating on the surface of the pool. 
It fell in thick, spacious fragments on 
the pool; buoyant and held imprisoned 
by the rocks of the narrow exit, it cov- 
ered the water from shore to shore. 


HEN the Mission Doctor’ came 

drifting down, Long Tom Lively 
helped him out and across to the other 
shore. 

“Better build a fire, Tom,” said the 
Mission Doctor presently. 

“*Tis under way, sir.” 

“Thanks, Tom.” 

“Cold, sir?’ 

“T’ll take no harm, I think.” 

“Harm, sir! A hard” (hardy) “man 
like you, sir! I laughs, sir.” 

The Mission Doctor smiled. 

“When I’m rested,” said he, “I’ll 
wring out my clothes. When we've had 
a snack of soggy grub I'll be dry. And 
then we'll go on.” 

“Ay, sir.” 

The Mission Doctor looked up. 

“Tom,” said he, “that was clever!” 

“Clever, sir?” said Tom. ‘What was 
clever ?” 

And Long Tom Lively grinned. He 
knew well enough what was clever. 


NoOBoDY was mad at Poor Luck Bar- 
1 

rens. But somebody was in a raving 
delirium of fever. And that was big 
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George Tulk— Trapper George of 
Bread-an’-Butter Tickle. It was a tight 
little tilt on the edge of the timber— 
winter quarters: a log shanty, with a 
turf roof, deep in a drift of snow, to 
which a rising cloud of smoke attracted 
the seeker’s attention. No, what was 
alarming at Poor Luck Barrens was not 
a frenzy of insanity—it was the delirium 
of pneumonia. And the Mission Doctor 
and Long Tom Lively, with the help of 
a spell of frosty weather and an abun- 
dance of healing fresh air, and assisted 
by the determined constitution of Trap- 
per George Tulk himself, who had 
formed the fixed habit of surviving ad- 
verse conditions —the Mission Doctor 
and Long Tom Lively worked an im- 
provement which passed presently into a 
state of convalescence and ultimately be- 
came a cure. It was no easy matter. 
Trapper George Tulk put one foot over 
the border—took a long look into the 
final shadows. But the Mission Doctor 
was a good fighter; and he won. 


Y that time Long Tom Lively was 

persuaded, for good and all, that 
Trapper George’s slender, blue-eyed 
daughter, whose name was Jinny, and 
who kept her father’s tilt at Poor Luck 
Barrens through the trapping season— 
Long Tom Lively was persuaded that 
Jinny Tulk possessed the most alluring 
loveliness, the most charming tenderness, 
the liveliest wit, the most astounding ca- 
pacity, the most incredibly abounding 
store of truth, courage, cleverness and 
loyalty, of any little woman in all the 
world—not to mention a distinguished 
excess of whatsoever other virtues and 
accomplishments and delectable endow- 
ments in general may be ascribed to the 
very best of the little creatures. 

When the time for departure came, 
Long Tom held little Jinny’s honorably 
red little hand overlong. 

“T’ll see you again,” said he. 

She laughed—she blushed. 

““Aye—maybe,” said she. 

“T will!” said he. 

Of course, he saw her again! And he 
can see her now, and a considerable little 
crew, as well, just as often as he chooses 
to take the trouble to look. And that’s 
often enough. 
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f——!ATHLEEN COLLINS was 
| seventeen years old to the day 
|| and was getting four dollars 
——— and seventy-five cents a week 
in the Blootz Wholesale Millinery House 
when she exuberantly married Nort Jef- 
ferson, who at the time lacked four days 
of’ being twenty-three years old and 
commanded eleven dollars a week for 
packing hats in the same establishment. 

Nort didn’t marry exuberantly. He 
married Kathleen quick! before any 
other cheeky fellow could try it—though 
(to an unbiased observer) there was noth- 
ing precisely beautiful or Cleopatra-like 
about the young lady. She had long, flat 
hips and a thin white face; and her 
eyes were fairly big and the same serene 
bright brown as a certain russet paon 
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T is a favorite theory that a wife of neglected 

who has lost her husband’s heart, may, by tak- 
cold cream, rejuvenate herself and deftly and 
But what can be done by the unfortunate woman 
her complexion and finger-nails in perfect condi- 
. twenty-two-dollar corsets cannot possibly be im- 
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By Ida M. Evans 


velvet that the Blootz had quite a run 
on that year. But such combination, 
though a worthy one, is not excitable— 
to any large degree. 

One could hardly account for Nort’s 
haste and panic—any more than one can 
account for the fact that. violets and 
daffodils hastily and immediately follow 
the warm, sweet winds of spring. 

And (to a matter-of-fact observer) 
Kathleen’s exuberancy over the event 
seemed rather illogical, almost reasonless. 
Nort Jefferson, for his part, was not 
remarkably featured or clothed, except 
that his Adam’s apple was entirely too 
large for his lean, sallow neck. It pro- 
jected like a young quail in a blue racer’s 
abdomen. Also he usually wore his thin, 
palish hair too long, so that it over 
fringed his cheap collars. This was be- 
cause he loathed to spend the money for 
a haircut. He believed that the twenty- 
five cents could be expended so much 
more advantageously on Kathleen, who 
affectionately and gigglingly remon 
strated with him because of this belief. 


FTER they were married, Kathleen 
kept right on working, though Nort 
objected—at first fiercely, then appeal- 
ingly. His pride whimpered at his not 
being able to finance their ménage. But 
Kathleen calmly said that she was due 
to be raised to six dollars a week—en- 
tirely too much money to miss. And, 
anyway, what would she do at home by 
herself all day? 
Nort scratched his long, palish head. 
Home was one _light-housekeeping 
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room, at four dollars a week. 
One corner was kitchen ; one, 
pantry; one (alcoved) bed- 
room; the other held their 
trunk—originally Nort’s trunk. 

With a sigh he had to agree with 
Kathleen that a super-intelligent, ener- 
getic person like herself could hardly 
find occupation for a whole day in those 
restricted quarters! 

But the sigh was more than half- 
hypocritical. He knew (and she knew 
it, too!) that he loved to have her ride 
downtown with him mornings, loved to 
have her brown eyes at hand to grin into 
while he lunched; loved, coming home 
at night, to feel her lean fingers cling- 
ing to his bony shoulder—more conven- 
ient to her arm length than was the 
dangling strap above. 

As part compensation (though, to tell 
the truth, he did not analyze just what 
he meant it to be compensation for!) he 
did a large share of the housework— 
nearly always cooking the piece de ré- 
sistance of their supper, usually Ham- 
burg steak, while Kathleen set the table 
and ran down to the delicatessen store 
for a dime’s worth of potato salad or 
half of a lemon cream pie. 

Six dollars and eleven make seven- 
teen. On that amount, in spite of sta- 
tistics proffered by a few economists and 
many anarchists, two young people can 
buy enough Hamburg steak and lemon 
pie to satisfy appetite, if perhaps not 
entirely to gratify it. These two were 
satisfied and enthusiastic over any fare— 
eaten while they were together. 


The two had 
met in the 
doorway and 
stopped to talk. 
There was no 
mistaking t he 
intimacy of 
their attitude. 


When Kathleen planned for a three- 
dollar spring hat, Nort for two weeks 
pretended stomach trouble and lunched 
on half his usual rations in order to make 
it a récherché four-dollar affair. 

When Nort needed shirts, Kathleen 
used up six noon-hours ransacking de- 
partment stores for the best values ob- 
tainable for sixty-nine cents, and she 
wept salty, sulky tears because she 
couldn’t encompass two of the ninety- 
dollar-a-dozen plaited linen creations 
that taunted her from the windows of 
Michigan Avenue haberdasheries. 

Once, three months after they were 
married, when her right fingers were 
poisoned by some crude-dyed purple 
straw and she had to keep them in bread- 
and-milk poultices for a week, Nort went 
around muttering violently that if she 
died there’d be mighty little left of the 
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Blootz after he got through smashing it! 

Once, eight months after they were 
married, when Nort had a bad cold and 
sneezed and had no appetite for lemon 
pie, Kathleen, trembling, surreptitiously 
hurried downstairs, got the landlady’s 
aged, dog-eared, dusty “Dr. Gunn” and 
read frantically the symptoms of pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, tuberculosis and leak- 
ing heart-valves. And she hotly contra- 
dicted the phlegmatic doctor, summoned 
in panic, who said that her fears were 
excessive ! 


EVENTEEN years later Kathleen 
Jefferson one noon paused on her 
brisk way upstairs to the Blootz trimmed- 
hat department (of which she was then 
manager and head saleswoman) and 
cordially shook hands with her husband. 
She was just getting ‘back from her late 
lunch. He was just returned from a ten 
weeks’ road trip. 

“Just get in?” she inquired, cordially 
but abstractedly. 

She was a very different Kathleen 
from the lanky, pale, flat-hipped one of 
the exuberant wedding-day. Not lanky 
now. Her long hips were still flat, but 
not—as formerly—because she could not 
corral enough calories to keep them 
plump. A brainy (and expensive) cor- 
setiére had much to do with their pres- 
ent slimness, and diet, a tailor and calis- 
thenics had much to do with her present 
litheness. Her pallor was no longer the 
wistful white of a half-starved person. It 
was the correct white-rose-petal pallor 
of a prosperous city woman worker who 
can afford frequent trips to beauty par- 
lors and is well acquainted with the vir- 
tues of orange-flower water and oil of 
almonds. 

Her brown cloth gown exactly 
matched her clever brown eyes. It was 
obviously a new gown, of such cut and 
texture that even an inexpert observer 
would have put its cost close to two 
hundred dollars. 

But though her husband had never 
seen it before, he did not notice it. 

He was not in a very good humor. 
“Train was late,” he grumbled. “Should 
have got in an hour ago. Lord, how I 
hate northern Nebraska in January!” 
Nort, too, had changed. 





His Adam’s apple no longer pushed 
out hungrily, but lay decorously back 
within the snug protection of a comfort- 
able onlay of flesh—and well-groomed 
flesh. Somewhere in the shuffle of the 
intervening years he had lost gaucherie 
and acquired, in its stead, the nervous, 
somewhat testy energy of a man who has 
found his niche in the world, scooted into 
it and hasn’t the least intention of let- 
ting any other fellow shove him out of 
it. He still wore blue serge, but it was 
not twelve dollars. It was nearer six 
times twelve. Behind eyeglasses his light 
eyes snapped with vim. 

“How did you find trade?” asked 
Kathleen. 

“Fair,” he replied, a trifle absently. 
“Southern Iowa warmed up considerably 
to the split straws.” 

“Jay Bankins remarked about the un- 
usual length of your trip,” said Kath- 
leen, carelessly. 

“Oh—oh, yes.” Nort’s alert, light 
eyes flickered, for a second, away from 
Kathleen’s careless but direct glance. 
“T—didn’t I drop you a card from St. 
Louis? Was threatened with a touch 
of pneumonia there. Had to lay over for 
a week.” 

“I believe you did,” she acknowledged. 
“Just a bad cold—wasn’t it ?”—indiffer- 
ently. 

“Guess so.” 

“Will you be home for dinner?” she 
asked carelessly, as she went on up- 
stairs. 

“Don’t think so,” — indifferently. 
“Bankins wants to hear how the terri- 
tory’s acting. I sent my trunk out. Re- 
mind Anna, when she unpacks it, that 
it’s a trunk and not a rummage bag.” 

Kathleen, ascending, nodded. He 
swung off to his desk and called for his 
mail. 

She went on to her department. 

And if she turned into it with an air 
of obvious pride (an air almost mechan- 
ical from having been worn by her so 
long) there were in the world very few 
people who would have denied her the 
right to feel that pride and to exhibit 
it. Jay Bankins, general manager of the 
Blootz, frankly and fervently ejaculated 
“Thank God!” when he thought of the 
trimmed-hat department. It was one that 
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he did not need to worry over. It ran, 
not like an oiled clock, but about ninety- 
five per cent better than most oiled 
clocks. And Kathleen Jefferson for a 
good many years had been its main- 
spring, hands, pendulum and escapement. 

Being quite aware of her own import- 
ance, she had some time back re- 
quested Bankins to make 
her salary about four 
thousand dollars— 
which he promptly 
did, without 
being requested 
twice. 

To-day, as 
she stepped 
briskly into 
the first of a 
series of sales- 
rooms (sales- 
rooms which 
had _ some- 
thing of her 
own brisk, 
well- 
groomed 
appear- 


He nearly al- 2 
ways cooked eno eben 
the piece de 
resistance of 

their supper, 

usually Hamburg steak, 
while Kathleen set the 
table. 


ance of poise and capability), that me- 
chanical pride of hers was marked by an 
extra touch of satisfaction. Her clever 
brown eyes went directly to a hat on a 
tall bronze pedestal at the side of the 
room and lingered on it. 

It was an oval, flattish hat in rose 
and gray, medium-sized, plainly trimmed 
—almost sparsely trimmed. But it was 
chic, graceful, inexpensive and striking 
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—four adjectives which, in millinery 
sphere, are choicer than a harp of gold 
or angels’ pinions. 

“It’s a hat,” calmly jubilated Kath- 
leen the day before, when it was evolved, 
“that can be worn by a grandmother, a 
chicken, a suffragette, a débutante, or an 

ordinary wife—perfectly well!” 

It was Kathleen’s own design. 
“But it’s what I’ve been try- 

ing to think of for months,” 
said Mme. Alline, of the de- 
signing room, generously. 

“Only you beat me to it. 
Shall I tell the work- 

room to make up 
twenty dozen?” 

“Oh, at Jeast 
twenty !’’ cried 

Kathleen. 

“Tt’ll go like 

chrysanthe- 
mums at 
football 
time!” 


ALL that afternoon she was compla- 
“* cent—beamingly complacent. 

But about ten minutes after six, com- 
placency vanished from her as utterly 
as a field of young wheat-spears vanishes 
under a swarm of locusts, and in its 
place in her brown eyes there swarmed 
more furious displeasure than anyone 
had ever seen in them, They were brown 
firecrackers ! 
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The Blootz house was a dignified, 
prosperous, twelve-story establishment, 
with capital so solid that it needed no 
credit, which either conceived its tidbits 
of design or bought them in open, honest 
market. But right next door to it snug- 
gled the Acme Millinery House, a 
cheeky, breezy, tawdry little five-floor 
affair, without credit or capital, whose 
motto was: “Buy only what you can’t 
borrow or steal!” 

And in the silk-curtained window of 
the Acme, Kathleen, on her way home 
that night, saw her precious, gloated- 
ever hat. Precisely the same hat! Oval, 
flattish, rose-and-gray-toned, graceful, 
ultra-desirable. 

From the wide doors of the Acme, a 
cheeky salesman grinned derisively at 
her. She shot him a withering glance, 
then swept on, to fume in the train, to 
glower over her dinner, which was 
spoiled for her. She could not eat it. 
She was too out of humor. And she did 
not hear until for the third time her 
housekeeper and cook aggrievedly told 
her that Mr. Jefferson’s trunk had arrived 
and would he be home for dinner and 
should she save him some hot? 

“I don’t know, Anna,” absently and 
irritably said Mrs. Jefferson. “Oh—I 
believe he said he would be home. Don’t 
bother me.” 

The cheek of it! The mean impudence 
of it! To steal the idea—through some 
unprincipled girl copyist—and then 
flaunt it right under her nose! 

But though she allowed the incident 
to spoil her dinner, she did not allow 
it to spoil her sleep. Several years be- 
fore she had thoughtfully learned that 
a day’s good work necessitates a night’s 
good sleep beforehand. 


ALSO she had thoughtfully learned, 
quite a few years back, not to squan- 
der valuable energy remembering and 
brooding over what had happened and 
couldn’t be unhappened. At breakfast 
the next morning, while she listened with 
interest to details of Nort’s trip, she did 
not even think of the stolen design. 
And after relating it bitterly to Mme. 
Alline and ordering the hat taken out of 
the display room, she forgot it entirely 
for two weeks. 


For they were busy weeks. The semi- 
annual inundation of Middle West re- 
tailers over the banks of the wholesale 
fields was taking place, and there was a 
roar as of mighty waters which drowned 
smaller noises. Kathleen and the other 
saleswomen breezed around with radiant, 
pervasive welcome in their alert eyes, 
their well-kept hair coifed exactly to 
suit the new season’s eccentric brims. 
Salesmen and managers stood around 
visibly on mental tiptoe. 

But though Kathleen Jefferson could 
expeditiously bury unwelcome matters, 
she never allowed the grass of forgetful- 
ness to grow quite up over their head- 
stones. So one day while in an ascending 
crowded elevator she was vivaciously as- 
suring Jay Bankins that the season had 
started out like a young millionaire on 
his wedding trip, at the same time she 
was mechanically, half-unconsciously, 
noting that a woman in front of her was 
wearing a rose-and-gray-toned hat—of 
the copied design. 

The hat was one made at the Acme. 
That particular shade of gray velvet was 
not carried at the Blootz that season. 
But, mechanically, it did Kathleen’s 
heart good to see how excellently the 
velvet brim scooped up from the round 
pink cheek. After all, by right of con- 
ception, it certainly was Kathleen’s hat! 
She was entitled to feel pride in it. 
Although—she admitted this, too, me- 
chanically, at the same time assenting as 
Jay enthused over a new gaudy brown 
brocade—the woman wearing it was 
pretty enough to make any hat seem ex- 
cellent. She was small and gracefully 
plump, with light, bright yellow hair. 

Kathleen turned her head absently to 
watch her get off, at the third floor. She 
looked uncertainly around, as though ex- 
pecting some one. As the elevator was 
delayed there for a few moments, Kath- 
leen saw the uncertain look presently 
give way to a demurely pleased expres- 
sion as Nort with a smile briskly ad- 
vanced from the silk section. Idly, with 
some amusement, Kathleen noted, for the 
many hundredth time, the hospitable per- 
sonal touch that he contrived to throw 
into his smiles. It always amused her 
to watch customers respond so pleasedly 
to that I’d-rather-see-you-than-anyone- 
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else-in-all-the-world! beam which Nort 
could throw out so readily. It was re- 
sponsible for three-fourths of his sales, 
she knew. 

“Mrs. Burine!” he new cried delight- 
edly, holding out both hands. ‘How’s 
St. Louiey ?” 

He did not see Kathleen in the ele- 
vator. 

“Slow as old horse Dobbin,” said the 
pretty woman. Apparently she was about 
twenty-eight years old. Her pale blue 
crepe de chine blouse was V-cut a trifle 
low for good taste, but the neck above it 
was white and well-molded enough to 
excuse a lower cut. As she half-turned, 
Kathleen saw that her eyes were ciel 
blue. 

“Too slow to stay in,’ she added, 
poutingly. “So—I came up here.” 

“Tt didn’t seem exactly slow the week 
I was there,”’ laughed Nort. 

“You supplied the speed that week!” 
said Mrs. Burine, rather pertly. “No— 
I don’t want to look at hats. I’m not on 
a buying trip. I’ve quit Schmidt Broth- 
ers. I want a position.” 

Kathleen, hearing, immediately looked 
at her more closely. The trimmed-hat 
department needed two or three clever 
saleswomen. Mrs. Burine at first glance 
seemed of the baby doll type. But Kath- 
leen noted a certain straight line to her 
plump red lips that did not signify com- 
plete baby-doll-dom. 

The pretty, plump red lips suddenly 
parted and a dimple appeared in the 
pretty round chin. “Glad I’ve come?” 
was smilingly asked of Kathleen’s hus- 
band. 

“You bet!” he assured 
while you’re here—” 

Just then the delayed elevator shot 
on its way up. Kathleen, idly amused, 
did not hear more. But the next day she 
cordially and readily accepted the pretty, 
vivacious, yellow-haired woman whom 
Jay Bankins brought up to add to the 
sales force of the trimmed-hat depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Clara Burine was a widow, a 
saleswoman and under-manager from the 
big Schmidt retail shop of St. Louis. 
Kathleen approvingly noted that the 
pretty ciel blue eyes had a certain slant 
of shrewdness. One of her best sales- 
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girls—now married and laden with 
babies—had possessed that same ciel 
shrewdness of iris and the same propen- 
sity to gush. 

It was quite ten days later that Kath- 
leen, while earnestly showing lace straws 
to old petulant Mrs. Casey of Joliet 
(who always wanted the latest imported 
models at job-lot prices), suddenly re- 
membered—and for the life of her 
couldn’t, at the moment, understand why 
the recollection came with a jolt !—that 
Nort on his last trip had been compelled 
to waste a whole week in St. Louis, be- 
cause he had been threatened with the 
pneumonia—or ws it grippe? Yet Mrs. 
Burine, she recalled, had _ certainly 
spoken as though the week had been 
pleasant—and lively. Hadn’t she laugh- 
ingly said something about Nort’s sup- 
plying the speed? 


IVE moments later Kathleen Jeffer- 

son knew what had jolted her memory. 
While old Mrs. Casey pecked at a cerise 
lacy skyscraper, her own eyes, alertly 
ranging the showcases on the opposite side 
of the room for a certain mahogany lace 
submarine to tempt the finicky old bar- 
gain-seeker, had happened to catch a look 
which Mrs. Burine, rummaging in those 
same showcases, threw at Nort as he hur- 
ried through the room, a customer on 
each of his arms. 

It took Kathleen the five distinct mo- 
ments, clever though she was, to separate 
her mind from mahogany lace straw and 
put it on the peculiar proprietory nature 
of that look. And even then the separa- 
tion was only partial. Old Mrs. Casey 
was a domineering higgler and haggler 
and would not be unheard, though a 
dozen soul-storms walked up for atten- 
tion. But by the time the tawny sub- 
marine had been scorned and refused out- 
right, then argued over and _ finally 
grudgingly accepted, Kathleen’s clever 
brown eyes had narrowed unpleasantly. 
Nort had returned Mrs. Burine’s look— 
in kind! She wondered at that return at 
first—then wondered over it. 

Then—she began curiously to wonder 
how much, or what, had preceded those 
two looks. And then— 

While she rapidly footed Mrs. Casey's 
bill, her shapely, clever red upper lip 






























































The third day Anna 
laid a pair of white kid 
gloves in Kathleen’s 
chiffonier. She had 
found them while 
cleaning Mr. Jefferson's 
room and assumed— 
Kathleen did not say 
anything to her but de- 
liberately flung them 
into a wastebasket—and 
then told Anna to 
empty the wastebasket. 


curled contemptuously. If Nort cared 
to indulge in a cheap flirtation—very 
well! He might! But—he might have 
had better taste than to stage it in his 
wife’s department! To have coolly 
brought the woman there. 

Annoyedly she found that her footing 
was wrong. She erased it. As she erased, 
she recalled that it had not been Nort, 
though, who brought and introduced 
Mrs. Burine to herself. It was Jay Ban- 
kins. And, furthermore, she could not 
recall that Nort had ever mentioned her. 

Her eyes, still narrowed thoughtfully, 
went across the room. Mrs. Burine, 
bright, animated, was selling a huge bill 
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to a pli- 
able retailer 

from Michigan. 
Kathleen, ears alert, 

heard large items as- 
sented to. Undeniably— 

“Undeniably the 
woman can sell!” 
Kathleen jumped— 

though she was not addicted to 
jumping. She was never one of the 
nerves-ruled army. But it is startling to 
excellent nerves to have a bass voice 
complete aloud one’s secret thought. She 
turned to Jay Bankins, bilious and 
bulky. He was looking at the pretty, 
yellow-haired woman across the room, 
and his expression was_ resentful. 
Grudgingly resentful! As_ though, 
oddly, he wished that she couldn’t sell! 
Jay Bankins had been sixth assistant 
bookkeeper when Kathleen was appren- 
tice and Nort was overalled packer in 
the Blootz basement, and he had eaten 
many a Hamburg-steak and lemon-pie 
supper in their first apartment. 

“Can’t she, though!” instantly and 
appreciatively said Kathleen. “I wish | 
had a few more saleswomen like her— 
while this rush is on!” 
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“Oh—you do!” grunted Jay Bankins, 
coldly, and stalked away. 

Rather philosophically Kathleen in- 
voluntarily shrugged her handsome 
shoulders. She had no intention of be- 
ing jealous. She had never felt the least 
twinge of that emotion. 

Of course in the first years that 
she and Nort were married, there had 
been no cause for her to feel it. Nort 
simply never saw other women! Kath- 
leen remembered this reflectively. She 
seldom thought of those old cramped 
days, and when she did think of them, it 
was precisely as she thought of old dis- 
carded hats, once satisfactory and 
vouched for by fashion ; now, in the light 
of their discard, gauche and undesirable. 

In the later years—well, if he had 
seen other women (by seeing she meant 
with desiring eyes) she had not known 
it. They had been such busy years! 
Moreover, she knew that most women— 
and men as well—liked him exceedingly 
well. He had the knack of making and 
keeping friends. But that friend-making, 
glad-to-see-you manner is part of any 
salesman’s stock in trade. She had al- 
Ways assumed— 

Well, it was a shock. She admitted 
that much—admitted it rather scorn- 
fully. But she was no dog in the manger. 
Nort was old enough to know what he 
wanted. It seemed that it had been 
overconfidence on her part for her to 
assume comfortably, without giving the 
matter very much thought—at least with- 
out much thought for several years back 
—that she had filled his entire heart- 
horizon. But even though she had been 
very comfortable under that wrong as- 
sumption, she was not going to yowl 
now like a youngster that has smashed 
its finger. She was too busy. 

All this she told herself while going 
home that night on the train, and also 
while she ate her dinner. 

Nort did not come home for dinner. 
Quite often he did not. Rather scorn- 
fully she recalled that he had been away 
from that small, well-served dinner-table 
of home oftener this winter than ever 
before. Very scornfully she visioned him 
at a restaurant table with Mrs. Clara 
Burine. She recalled that the pretty 
yellow hair had been arranged more 


elaborately than usual that afternoon. 
Also there had been a “dressy” rose 
chiffon blouse. Well, she was no dog in 
the manger. She repeated that contempt- 
uously. If Nort wanted a divorce, he 
should have it— as smoothly as a band- 
box is shipped to a~favorite customer. 
She even felt—or tried to feel—some 
compunction for her lack of feeling over 
the matter. 


JELL-POISED, well-groomed, clean- 

complexioned, Kathleen Jefferson 
swung in and out of her department the 
next three days. She was on the usual 
brisk good terms with Nort—lunching 
with him and a mutual customer one 
noon. She was on perfectly courteous 
terms with Mrs. Burine, congratulating 
her twice on a clever sale. 

That serenity was merely flecked with 
amused scorn when, unperceived 
morning, she happened to hear a loiter- 
ing errand boy confide idly to a flippant 
young model from the misses’ section 
that “Jefferson certainly has a crush on 
that yellow-haired peach upstairs !” 

“Stale news!” pertly retorted Minnie. 
“Most folks knew that six weeks ago!” 

Six weeks! And she had known it 
only four days. Kathleen shrugged her 
shapely shoulders over her own belated 
perception. Well, it was Nort’s 
business. Very questionable taste to give 
the errand boys something to snicker 
over. She could not help an angry flush 
over that angle of it. But since he chose 
to do it— She shrugged again, her clever 
brown eyes bright with scorn. 

That brightness darkened unpleasantly 
two days later when she happened to see 
Eloise Kosey, the catalogue illustrator, 
nudge Mme. Alline to look at Nort and 
Mrs. Burine. The two had met in a 
doorway and stopped to talk earnestly 
and intimately. ‘There was no mistaking 
the intimacy of their attitude. Eloise and 
Mme. Alline smiled at each other— 
Eloise with frankly enjoyable malice, 
Mme. Alline regretfully. Kathleen now 
reflected that she disliked Eloise Kosey 
even more than she disliked Clara Bur- 
ine. And immediately Kathleen realized 
that she had not realised till that moment 
that she did dislike the pretty little yel- 
low-haired saleswoman ! 
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Ten minutes later Kathleen forgot her 
—had to. Down the aisle swaggered the 
biggest buyer from Des Moines—one 
whom the Blootz cherished as the apple 
of its eye. Kathleen Jefferson was dem- 
onstrator premier in the cherishing act. 
She was busy with Mr. Wenners all the 
next day. But the order was worth sev- 
eral days’ work. Her clever eyes scin- 
tillated as she footed it late the next aft- 
ernoon. Happy and tired, she stuck her 
pencil in her handsome brown hair and 
glanced animatedly around the sales- 
room for some one to confide it gayly 
to— 

Kathleen Jefferson never understood, 
then or afterward, why her whole mental 
attitude suddenly changed. She had hon- 
estly supposed that she did not care! 
And if she honestly did not care, there 
was nothing to disturb her in the sight 
of Mrs. Burine’s small, pink-nailed fin- 
gers lingering on Nort’s lean wrist as he 
handed her a hat from a showcase. 

But the sight enraged her! She was 
honestly amazed at the spasm of wrath 
that took possession of her! How dared 
that woman! Kathleen’s shapely, hand- 
some throat tightened. She had a fu- 
rious impulse to cross the room and jerk 
those pretty, pink-nailed fingers away! 
And then, strangely enough, she was con- 
scious of something familiar in this 
spasm of rage. She seemed to have ex- 
perienced it before—though that couldn’t 
be. There had been no former occasion 
to experience it— 

The pigeonholes if Kathleen Jeffer- 
son’s memory were many and she kept 
them in order, so that, if necessary, they 
could be hastily glanced over. And im- 
mediately she remembered when she had 
experienced that same tumultuous, re- 
sentful wrath—when she sighted the 
copied hat in the Acme window! Her 
hat—stolen! And Nort Jefferson was 
her husband. 


ATER, when Nort had left the floor, 

she looked long and steadily at Mrs. 
Clara Burine. That pretty woman at 
first flushed uneasily, then raised her 
pretty round chin defiantly, then decided 
that she was needed in another salesroom 
and sauntered indolently out. But she 
flung Kathleen, before she sauntered out, 
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one brief insolent glance—as much as to 
say: “What are you going to do about 
it?” She was no apologetic pirate. 

Kathleen unconsciously admired her 
for that defi, and her narrowed brown 
eyes held the vision of her long after 
the green portiéres had swung to be- 
hind her. Undeniably she was pretty— 
was Clara Burine—about as pretty as a 
woman can be. And the favorite type of 
many men—soft-complexioned, delicate- 
ly colored, dainty. Kathleen was too 
clever not to be honest with herself. It 
would have been stupid, childish, to 
underrate Mrs. Burine, even in the pri- 
vacy of her own angry mind. 

Then, in the seclusion of her bedroom 
that night, Kathleen Jefferson looked 
long and steadily at herself—and held 
the vision reflected by the high beveled 
mirror long after she had snapped off 
the light and got into bed. (Nort’s room 
adjoining was dark. This made the 
seventh or eighth successive evening that 
he had not been home.) She knew very 
well that she herself was handsome— 
about as handsome, in clean-skinned, 
clean-cut, poised modern style, as a 
woman can be. She had taken regular 
and intelligent pains to make herself so! 
She belonged to the favorite type of 
many men, and her clothes did full jus- 
tice to her type. Quite apart from her own 
natural desire to please the eye, she had 
always conscientiously considered that she 
owed it to the Blootz to spend a large part 
of her large salary on such chic fig-leaves 
as would help her hypnotically to im- 
press Blootz customers with the vivid 
idea that she might be trusted to advise 
them what fig-leaves were latest and 
most modish! 

Lying in bed, she smiled unpleasantly. 
It is a favorite theory of fictionists and 
of other folks that a wife of neglected 
complexion and figure who has lost her 
husband’s—or lover’s—heart, may, by 
taking much thought and cold cream, re- 
juvenate herself and deftly and speedily 
win it back. But what can be done by 
the unfortunate woman who has always 
kept her complexion and fingernails in 
perfect condition and whose twenty-two- 
dollar corsets cannot possibly be im- 
proved upon? Kathleen wryly wondered 
—while she was falling to sleep. 
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She did not fall asleep, however, until 
Nort’s key clicked in the hall door. 


N this modern industrial world, no 

saleswoman draws four thousand dol- 
lars a year for accidental good sales. 
Several years before, Kathleen Jefferson 
had learned not to care particularly for 
accidental results, and she had given her- 
self good, stiff training in the hard art 
of so handling a customer that, sooner 
or later, such customer’s own desires 
were subordinated to Kathleen’s clever 
intentions. She had carefully cultivated 
the right approach, the right smile, the 
right amount of persuasiveness. Now 
she was skilled—and training had be- 
come second nature. 

And she hardly understood how nat- 
ural it was for her now to try the same 
method on her husband. She was quite 
candid with herself. She wanted him 
back! She went to work energetically 
to win him back. She let him understand 
that she was a bit bored with evenings 
at home. 

Nort was courteous. What a shame! 
They’d take in some theaters! They did. 
They were apparently on excellent good 
terms. Nort complimented her on the 
season’s showing. She complimented him. 
She referred laughingly to the old 
cramped days. 

“Don’t!” said Nort, distastefully. 
“Why think unnecessarily of unpleasant 
times ?” 

They lunched together several times, 
at her indirect suggestion—and once or 
twice without any maneuvering on her 
part. He dined at home oftener—and 
every day or so was courteously careful 
to ask her what she cared to do that 
evening. So courteously did he meet her 
indirect and direct advances that— 

That two weeks later Kathleen Jef- 
ferson smiled bitterly! Nort 
courteous, amiable, confidential, defer- 
ential, as though she were a customer 
with A 1 rating! And—that was all. 

She drew a little tight breath over 
the realization. She did not care for that 
brand of courtesy—from Nort. 

She fancied, too, that she detected a 
sly, small twinkle in Mrs. Burine’s ciel 
eyes. That cut. Kathleen made no more 
advances to him. She told him she was 
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tired of gadding evenings and preferred 
to loaf around home and merely read. 
And she did not fancy that he was re- 
lieved. She knew it. 

Training, however, is an excellent 
thing. Kathleen carried herself so well 
that Mme. Alline sniffed unkindly and 
remarked to Eloise Kosey: “I don’t be- 
lieve she cares!” 

Kathieen was very courteous to Mrs. 
Burine. It was impossible not to be— 
with Mme. Alline, Eloise and others 
slily watching each encounter, even 
casual meeting, between the two. 

But there was no illusion between 
them. Quite often the ciel eyes avoided 
the clever brown ones. 


HE trade pressure of the season had 

slackened some time before and the 
saleswomen had begun to relax at the 
first hint of recession of the big tide of 
business, knowing that one semi-annual 
inundation would soon be a thing of the 
past and it was wise to conserve energy 
for the next. 

And so one noon, when a tooth began 
to ache, Kathleen felt free to go home 
and coddle it, though two weeks before, 
no one on the Blootz force would have 
noticed a toothache that threatened to 
dismember a jaw. 

On her way out, she stopped at Jay 
Bankins’ office. He was jubilant. “Some 
season !” : 

“T don’t want to talk about the sea- 
son,” snapped Kathleen. 

“Oh!” exclaimed that bilious, bulky 
gentleman. “D’ye want me to kick any 
one?) Man—or woman ?’’—vindictively. 

“Certainly not!’ She spoke decisively 
and proudly. “But—” For two minutes 
she talked succinctly. Quite a length of 
succinct statement can be put into two 
minutes if the talker is sufficiently clever. 
At the end Jay Bankins was sputtering: 
“T wont! The department will go to 
ruin !” 

“Oh no,” returned Kathleen, rather 
cynically. 

“T don’t want—” 

“IT do!”—calmly. One would have had 
to be an old acquaintance, as Jay Ban- 
kins was, to catch a small note of weari- 
ness under that calm overtone. 

“Oh—do it then!’ he cried. 
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TH E tooth kept Her at home three days. 

It refused to yield to coddling, to oil 
of cloves or to lancet. Nort was sympa- 
thetic — courteously sympathetic — and 
recommended three different dentists. 
But he did not offer to accompany her 
to any, and he had an engagement every 
evening of the three. And he glanced at 
her only briefly when he left the apart- 
ment, mornings. 

The third day Anna laid a pair of 
white kid gloves in Kathleen’s chiffonier. 
She had found them while cleaning Mr. 
Jefferson’s room and assumed—Kathleen 
did not say anything to her but deliber- 
ately flung them in a wastebasket—and 
then told Anna to empty the waste- 
basket. 

When Kathleen went down to the 
wholesale house the next day, she moved 
around her department without her for- 
mer energy. Her face was still slightly 
swollen from the tooth, and she seemed 
to have lost part of her vim. She looked 
tired—and old, Eloise told Mme. Alline. 
Nort looked at her curiously — then 
rather irritably advised her to go home 
and stay till she should be feeling 
better. 

A few moments later Mrs. Burine 
crossed the salesroom. She was fresh- 
skinned, alert, pretty. Kathleen, eyes 
sharp, saw that Nort’s glance involuntar- 
ily went toward that pretty yellow head 
—and went with appreciation, as though 
relieved to get away from her swollen, 
rather unsightly face. She flushed—and 
Kathleen was not a flushing woman. Her 
brown eyes hardened slightly. But she 
very civilly received Mrs, Burine’s civil 
sympathy. 

Two days later she took Nort’s re- 
iterated, irritable advice, and stayed 
home. Her face was still swollen. 


A WEEK later, she was still at home 

—a week in which Nort had been ir- 
ritably sympathetic but not attentive. 
Perhaps the long evenings alone had put 


the long lines in her face. But they 
were very long and very distinct when 
Nort suddenly burst into the apartment 
at noon one day—an unheard-of time 
for him to come home. 

Kathleen was lying on a couch. He 
stood over her. 
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“What’s this?” — excitedly. 
true?” 

“T didn’t know Jay was going to say 
anything about it for a week or two,” 
—languidly, but apparently not sur- 
prised. ‘“Yes—it’s true. I’ve left the 
Blootz.” 

Nort stared incredulously at her—and 
uneasily. 

“Jay and I—disagreed,” she ex- 
plained. “You know he is—dictatorial. 
That is—sometimies.” 

“Oh—in a way,” said Nort, amazed. 
“But it’s only his manner. I never 
dreamed—” 

“It needn’t make any difference with 
your relations with him,” she said, lan- 
guidly. 

Nort stared hard at her. She was not 
an attractive object. Her face was still 
slightly swollen—and blistered with the 
various remedies tried for the ache of 
the tooth. Her hair was twisted in a 
wadded knot. She wore a crumpled 
kimono. 

“But—what will you do?” he de- 
manded. 

She did not look at him. “You'll have 
to support me for a while,’—lightly. 

“Oh!” His exclamation was sharp— 
hurt. “I don’t mean that! I mean— 
why, Kathleen, your work’s been the big 
part of your life—” 

She interrupted—rather wearily: “Oh 
—TI’ll get a position with another house, 
of course. But I’ve felt for some time as 
though I were losing my grip on the 
work—” 

“Kathleen, I never dreamed—” 

“T’ll be rather glad of a few months’ 
rest,’—languidly. “I—I hope he puts 
some one in the department who will 
keep it up! One doesn’t like to see one’s 
life work demolished,” — with a wry 
smile. 

For some reason Nort flushed very red. 
He paced up and down the room. Fi- 
nally he said: “I don’t feel, of course, 
like staying on with the Blootz—” 

“Oh, Nort! That’s ridiculous!” 
Kathleen. “Certainly you—” 

“What the devil does Bankins mean?” 
—furiously. “Letting you out as though 
you were a twelve-dollar-a-week trim- 
mer!” 

“Tt was as much my fault as his—” 


“ae it 


cried 
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“T came right home to get the straight 
facts from you before I talk to him 
and—” 

“There is nothing to talk to him 
about !”"—decisively. ‘“Is—is he putting 
Mme. Alline in charge? She is fairly 
clever—” 

Nort, pacing fast, stopped short— 
paced to the window and seemed to find 
something engrossing in the street. ‘“‘No,” 
he said shortly. 

“Anyone else?” ; 

Above the back of his immaculate col- 
lar swept—no, already had swept—a 
dark, dull reg flush. “I don’t know what 
he’s going to do!”—angrily. “But I 
know this: He takes you back—” 

“T wouldn’t go!’—dejectedly. “But 
you mustn’t feel that you are bound to 
quarrel with him on account of me. 
Jay was afraid you would leave—” 

Nort resumed his excited pacing. 
“He’s got darn good reason to be 
afraid !”—hotly. “I'll go back this after- 
noon and tell him—” 

“Vou needn’t,” said Kathleen, lan- 
guidly. “I don’t want you to. Anyway, 
your contract—” 

“Damn my contract!” 

“But, Nort—” 

Nort came over to the couch and 
looked down at her. Looked down with 
an indescribable expression. Only one 
of her cheeks was visible, and on it was 
an unsightly blistered blotch. Over it 
a wisp of hair straggled unbeautifully. 
Absently but gently, he tucked it up. 

“T don’t work at the Blootz,” he said 
grimly, ‘and see any other woman walk- 
ing around in your place—sitting at 
your desk—wearing your shoes! 1 tell 
Bankins so this afternoon!” 

He stalked out. Behind him the hall 
door slammed violently. Kathleen’s 
clever brown eyes were curiously bril- 
liant—then they became brilliantly soft. 
She was remembering something. She 
had happened to remember it two weeks 
before. It was merely this: Some four- 
teen years before, when they were still 
eating Hamburg and lemon pie reg- 
ularly, and landladies were an integral 
part of their home, there had been one 
bulldozing, offensive stout lady whom 
Nort loathed for her dictatorial propen- 
sities. He packed to leave. But just be- 
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fore he and Kathleen left, Mrs. Haley 
became sick and many of the other room- 
ers went. Nort immediately melted with 
sympathy and unpacked, ran errands for 
the poor distressed old soul, looked after 
the furnace for her and ended by lend- 
ing her money at rent day. 

Kathleen smiled tremulously into a 
cushion. She was pretty sure— 


SOME time later Jay Bankins made 

her entirely sure. “Yes, it worked! 
If you’d seen the look in his eyes when 
he heard that Mrs. Burine was to take 
your place! He was dazed! I saw him 
watching her as though—the sight hurt 
him! In fact, he seemed rather nauseated 
with the sight of her! I’ve known Nort 
long enough to know pretty well what he’s 
thinking about even when that lean face 
of his is apparently impassive. But say— 
it wasn’t fair to me, Kathleen! He cer- 
tainly ripped me up and down—the 
names he called me because I mistreated 
you!” 

Kathleen smiled unconcernedly. “I’m 
sorry—but I don’t care much for any- 
thing but—but Nort.” 

“I wish I was Nort,” said Jay, sig- 
nificantly. “‘Mrs. Burine knew there was 
a trick! She didn’t say a word, just 
sailed out, when I said you were coming 
back, and went into the Acme! Well, 
the Acme’s welcome to her.” 

Kathleen’s smile faded. “I’m—I 
never blamed her,”—gently. “Of course, 
you couldn’t blame a woman for liking 
Nort.” 

“Huh!” said Jay Bankins. “I can’t 
say I glimpse all that charm of his!” 


NE evening Nort said candidly: 

“Kathleen, I didn’t want to hurt 
your feelings, and I never said anything 
—but where did you get hold of that 
awful kimono you wore when you were 
home with the toothache? I don’t think 
I ever saw an uglier thing. I hope you’ve 
discarded it for good.” 

Kathleen smiled demurely. She had 
searched, while her tooth jumped, 
through three department stores for that 
mottled mixture of gray and drab per- 
cale. It assuredly was the ugliest mix- 
ture ever made of those two depressing 
colors. But by force of contrast! 











HE love of “a real 

he-man, doing real 

he-things,” whose 

“serious attention 

could only be 

challenged by an 
extraordinary woman,” is 
the basis of this new novel 
by Peter B. Kyne. 

John Stuart W ebster, min- 
ing engineer, flagged a 
train in Death Valley, Cali- 
fornia. He had just come 
out, after a three-year stay 
in the desert, with one hun- 
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the girl to New Orleans 
and educated her from the 
profits of a disreputable inn 
she ran. Dolores had known 
her oniy as Henrietta Wil- 
kins. 

John Stuart Webster was 
delayed in the States with 
ptomaine poisoning. Mean- 
while Billy Geary learned 
to worship Dolores. 


T was a stunning blow to 
Webster when he finally 
reached Sobrante and found 








dred thousand dollars to 
the good. 

As Webster entered the passageway to 
the diner, he saw a big, Pink- jowled 
man annoying a dusky girl “as beautiful 
as a royal flush.” He offered his services. 
Two minutes later he had reduced the 
fellow to a battered hulk. 

Webster got the girl’s name, Dolores 
Ruey, and destination, New Orleans, 
from the conductor, who had her ticket— 
which also told that she would stop over 
in Denver. 

In Denver, Edward P. Jerome, presi- 
dent of a big Colorado mining company, 
tried to get Webster to take charge of a 
mining property at twenty-five thousand 
a year. But Webster would have none of 
it. His protégé, Billy Geary, in Sobrante, 
Central America, had struck paying gold; 
Webster felt the old lure of activity, 
wired he’d finance the deal and started 
at once. Jerome went to his train with 
him; there again was Dolores Ruey. 
Webster told him: “That’s the future 
Mrs. W. if I have my way.” 

Immediately the older man had a plan. 
If Webster married, he would not stay 
in Central America. So his marriage 
must be brought about. Jerome entered 
the Pullman and with sincere apology 
asked the girl her name. The girl smiled 
and told him “Henrietta Wilkins.” 

Jerome told her that John Stuart Web- 
ster, the man who had fought for her, 
was on the train. He also explained W eb- 
ster’s plans and his own, and offered her 
five thousand dollars if she could induce 
Webster to come back and work for him 
within the next ninety days, whether she 
married him or not. 

“T believe that amazing old gentleman 
is absolutely dependable,” the girl de- 
cided amusedly to herself later, and she 
wired: “Make it ten thousand.” Jerome 
promptly accepted. 

Dolores Ruey was also on the way to 
Sobrante, Central America. She was the 
daughter of a Spaniard, Don Ricardo 
Ruey, who had been president of Sobrante 
till he was killed in a revolution and his 
property confiscated, when Dolores was 
seven. Dolores was saved by “Mother 
Jenks,” the wife of an Irish colonel in 
Don Ricardo’s army. Mother Jenks sent 


how matters stood with his 

young friend. He decided to 
establish Geary and then leave immedi- 
ately for the States. But he did not esti- 
mate two things correctly: Dolores’ own 
interests in the matter, and a mix-up he 
had gotten into with the Sobrantean gov- 
ernment, always on the eve of revolution. 

This latter trouble had started inno- 
cently in New Orleans. Webster had 
helped a stranger, murderously set-upon 
by two Latin-looking men, and _ had 
aided a man to enter Sobrante by bring- 
ing him in his own stateroom when he 
had been appealed to for help. 

Within a few days Webster found out 
several interesting things. His stateroom 
mate was Don Ricardo Ruey, Jr., Do- 
lores’ brother, who had come back to 
avenge his father and the sister he 
thought dead, and assume control of the 
government for himself. Dolores was as 
disturbing, attractive and red-blooded as 
he had suspected. He himself was pe- 
culiarly mixed up in the Sobrantean polit- 
ical troubles and was himself in danger, 
for the man he had aided in New Orleans 
was a friend and co-conspirator of Don 
Ricardo, Jr. 

Within the same space of time Webster 
also enjoyed several remarkable experi- 
ences. A rude officer, Captain Bena- 
vides of the Sobrantean army, insulted 
him. Thereat Webster ducked the inso- 
lent one in the hotel fountain. Then Cap- 
tain Benavides and another Sobrantean 
officer waylaid Webster and forced him 
to a duel in a lonely street after dark. 
Webster shot Benavides through the 
hand, disarmed both his enemies and 
laughed at them. 

Webster, however, could now no longer 
dodge the fact that there was a deter- 
mination on the part of the government 
to pick a quarrel rich him. Accordingly 
he decided to go into the hills to Billy 
Geary’s mine, while there was yet time, 
get the property going and send Billy 
back to the States with Dolores when she 
should return. Dolores accompanied Web- 
ster to the station when he left, and Don 
Juan Cafetero, a protégé of Webster’s, 
saw what no one else saw, that the girl’s 
eyes filled with tears as the train pulled 
away. 








CHAPTER XVI 


r-———|HROUGHOUT the slow, tor- 


; 
’ ' | tuous journey, while the train 
| crept up and ever upward into 


the hills, Don Juan enter- 


tained his patron with alternate snatches 


of the song closest to his heart (or 
rather his stomach)—‘The Cruiskeen 
Lawn,” which, liberally translated for 
the benefit of those not familiar with the 
Gaelic, means “the morning’s morning.” 
Between verses the outcast suggested the 
advisability of a drink to ward off ap- 
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proaching faintness or discoursed most 
learnedly on the roadbed, which was a 
tribute to his efficiency as a section boss 
in his other incarnation. 

Arrived at San Miguel de Padua 
about midnight, Webster found the cli- 
mate temperate, in fact decidedly cool. 
Billy was waiting for them and was 
properly amazed, but not scandalized, 
when Don Juan Cafetéro, abusing the 
station hands in a horrible hodgepodge 
of English and Spanish, superintended 
the landing of the baggage on the plat- 
form. 
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“T had to bring him with me,” Web- 
ster explained. “I’m going to wean him, 
and after thai baby quits crying for his 
bottle, believe me, Bill, we'll have the 
prince of a foreman for our mine. Quite 
a character, is Don Juan, when you dig 
down into him.” 

“Dig far enough into that ruin and 
you'll find firecrackers,” Billy admitted. 
“However, John, I’m afraid he wont ex- 


plode. The powder’s damp. How did 
you leave Dolores?” 

“Fit as a fiddle, Bill.” 

“How does she stack up on better ac- 
quaintance, Johnny ?” 

“She’s a skookum lass. She sent her 
love and I promised to send you back to 
her P. D. Q. So don’t bother me with 
talk about her. If you think you’re going 
to sit by my bed half the night and talk 
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about your heart’s desire, you’ve another 
guess coming. You'll see her again in a 
week or ten days, I hope.” 

“No? Is that so, Johnny? Bully for 
you, you old wampus cat. Tell Don Juan 
to steer you over to the Globo de Oro. He 
knows the place. I’ve got to go and hire 
a mule or some other quadruped for Don 
Juan, if we’re to avoid a late start in 
the morning. Good-night, old fellow.” 


HEY were up at daybreak, and with 

three heavily laden pack-mules in 
charge of two semi-naked mozos, while 
the cook jogged comfortably along on 
his big splay feet in the rear, they set out 
for Billy’s concession. From San Miguel 
de Padua they turned west on a splendid 
highway paved with limestone blocks 
and winding up into the hills on an 
easy gradient. 

“Government built, this, I dare say,” 
Webster suggested as they trotted along 
side by side. 

Billy nodded. “It is the only evidence 
I have observed of an inclination on the 
part of President Sarros to give the 
lowly peon a run for his taxes. This 


highway stretches from San Miguel de 


Padua to the western national boundary ; 
I imagine Sarros built it with some idea 
of enabling him to get there first with 
the most guns in the event of war with 
his neighbors on the Pacific side. Quite 
a rare plucked ’un, is Sarros—to quote 
Mother Jenks.” 

“Are you acquainted with him, Bill? 
What kind of a bird is he?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, I know him. We’re 
great amigos. I’m the man that taught 
him the folly of betting too heavily on 
two pair after the draw. He has Indian 
blood in him—quite a little of it, in 
fact; but he is well educated. Speaks 
French, Spanish and English very flu- 
ently. He’s a short man and wears high- 
heeled boots to make himself look taller 
than he really is. He is crafty, sus- 
picious, sensitive and possessed of a 
sense of humor—only his humor is 
tinged with cruelty. He’d steal a cross 
off a grave and kill his best friend as 
quickly, should political expediency de- 
mand it, as you or I would kill a rattle- 
snake. He has a rattling good intelli- 
gence-department, pays liberally for in- 
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formation and keeps down rebellion by 
the simple process of locating the ring- 
leaders and shooting them. He bumped 
off old General Morelos some six weeks 
ago—did it on mere suspicion, too.” 

“You must have come to Sobrante 
mighty well recommended, to get into 
the good graces of the scoundrel.” 

“Not at all! Sarros is a peculiar man. 
It pleases him to pose as a democrat and 
mingle freely with the proletariat—ac- 
companied, however, by a strong body- 
guard. Frequently he visits the cafés in 
Buenaventura and fraternizes with all 
and sundry. I met him first in a joint 
known as The Frenchman’s, where he 
used to come to watch the drawing for 
the lottery. I was there matching an- 
other American for half dollars, and 
Sarros edged up, all interest, and horned 
in on the game. Before the session was 
over, we’d swapped cards, and the in- 
stant he learned I was a mining man and 
down here to give Sobrante the once- 
over, he invited me up to the palace 
for dinner. Our acquaintance quickly 
ripened. into friendship—on his part. It 
seems he likes to have enterprising Amer- 
icans come to Sobrante and exploit the 
country, because experience has demon- 
strated that if the visitors develop a good 
thing, there is‘ always a rake-off in it 
for Sarros.” 

Webster nodded. 
anywhere you go 
Grande,” he replied. 

“T had a couple of thousand dollars 
I’d saved on a job I had down in 
Rhodesia, so I was enabled to put up a 
big front. I received government per- 
mission to prospect government lands, 
and—” 

“Do you pay a royalty to the govern- 
ment, Bill?” 

“Five per cent.” 

“How about the president’s rake-off.” 

“Oh, that’s unofficial, of course, but 
it’s understood we pay him five per cent 
of our output.” 

“Anybody else to take care of ?” 

“No, that cleans up the gang. Loaize, 
the Minister of the Interior, wanted in, 
but I kicked like a bay steer and Sarros 
shooed him off.” 

“A fine lot of bandits to do business 
with!” Webster declared disgustedly. 


“Same old 
south of the 


game 
Rio 
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“You were right, son,” Webster announced. “This mine is a 
humdinger and no mistake; if you and I live ten years, we'll 
be worth ten millions between us—maybe more.” 


“Still, it’s their way of doing 
business, and much as we dis- 
like that kind of business, we'll 
have to do it that way or not at 
all. The government ought to 
get ten per cent of our gross 
output, and Sarros ought to be 
shot. However, I dare say we 
can stand for the blackmail if, 
as you say, you have twelve- 
dollar ore.” 

“Wait and assay it yourself,” 
Billy assured him. 


OR thirty miles they fol- 

lowed the government high- 
way, and then debouched to the 
southwest along a_ neglected 
road just wide enough to ac- 
commodate the clumsy oxcarts 
of the peons. The country 
was sparsely settled and evi- 
dently given over to stock- 
raising. By degrees the road 
lost itself in the tall, dry grass, 
and became a faint trail which 
led into a forest of fir and other 
woods, with a good deal of ma- 
hogany and with very little 
underbrush. Billy rode in front, 
following through the timber a 
trail of his own blazing; and 
on the afternoon of the third 
day they dropped swiftly into a 
bare brown valley lying be- 
tween timbered hills, displaying 
here and there the red stain of 
oxide of iron, from which evi- 
dence Webster knew he was in 
a mineral country. Billy pointed 
to a yellow mound at the base 
of one of the toes of the range 
flanking the valley on the south. 

“There’s the claim,” he an- 
nounced. “You can see the 
dump from here.” 

A ribbon of green ran down 
a cafion from the south and out 
into the brown, parched valley, 
where it suddenly disappeared. 

“Sink,” Billy elucidated, fol- 
lowing the direction of his 
friend’s gaze and divining his 
thoughts. ‘That creek lies en- 
tirely on our concession—about 
thirty miner’s inches of water, 
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I should judge. It disappears in the 
sands out there at the end of the green 
streak, but the irrigation along its banks 
has been sufficient to insure plenty of 
good feed for our stock.” 

Darkness had descended on the val- 
ley by the time they had pitched camp 
and eaten supper. They were up at 
dawn the following morning, however, 
and immediately after breakfast Jack 
Webster went to his duffle-bag and 
brought forth a dozen little canvas sacks 
and a prospector’s hammer. “Now, then, 
William, my son,” he announced, “light 
the lantern and we'll see if you've for- 
gotten all I taught you about mining.” 

They clambered up the dump to a 
point where two light steel rails pro- 
jected over the edge. On top of the 
dump, lying beside the rails, were two 
small, rusty, steel ore-cars; the rails 
led from the edge of the dump to the 
mouth of a tunnel in the hillside and 
disappeared therein. 


\ JEBSTER stood a moment, looking 

round him. “How did you happen 
to locate this ledge?’ he demanded. 
“Was it grass-root stuff, with an out- 


cropping here at the foot of the hill? 


No, of course it wasn’t. You haven't 
enough ore on the dump. What the devil 
were you driving at?” 

“Only a small portion of that dump 
is mine, Jack, and I didn’t locate the 
ground originally. I came into this val- 
ley from the south, and as I worked up 
the range, I found a bald spot close to 
the top of the hill, and a gallows-frame 
over an abandoned shaft. Naturally, I 
went down the shaft to see why it had 
been abandoned. To my surprise, I 
found a twelve-foot vein of free-milling 
ore, on a contact between andesite and 
Silurian limestone. The ledge stood 
straight up and down, which seemed to 
argue great depth.” 

“Somebody had found an outcropping 
on top of that hill,” Webster declared 
with conviction, “and sunk a shaft on the 
vein to open it up and determine its 
width and direction. How deep was 
this old shaft? Thirty or forty feet?” 

“Thirty-two feet. I figured it out just 
that way, too. After determining ap- 
proximately which way the ledge was 
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pitching, I made up my mind I'd have 
a tunnel driven to cut the ledge at 
right angles at the foot of the hill, since 
no practical man would mine from the 
top of a hill and hoist his ore through 
a shaft, when he could mine from the 
bottom and haul his ore out on cars 
through a tunnel. So I came prowling 
down into the valley and found this 
tunnel. The work had been abandoned 
for a couple of years, and after examin- 
ing the tunnel I thought I knew why. 
They had failed to cut the ledge as they 
expected.” 

“Hum-m! 
Bill ?” 

“T got my transit and ran a line from 
the shaft on the hill, following the di- 
rection in which the ledge was running 
and marked out the exact point toward 
the base of the hill where I would start 
my tunnel to cut the ledge. To my sur- 
prise, I discovered my predecessor had 
selected that identical spot. So I veri- 
fied my calculations and then sat down 
to think it over.” 

“You ‘should have suspected a fault 
immediately,” Webster chided the 
younger man. “This is a volcanic coun- 
try—” 

“Well,” Billy interrupted, “I 
pected a fault, but not immediately. Re- 
member I’m fifteen years your junior, 
professor. I remembered that frequent 
and violent earthquakes occur in this 
country, and it seemed to me a reasonable 
hypothesis to blame some ancient and 
particularly violent seismic disturbance, 
which had faulted the vein and set it 
over a considerable distance. According 
to my calculation, that other man should 
have cut the vein at eighty-three feet— 
yet he had gone on one hundred and two 
before quitting. So I got half a dozen 
peons and drove ahead nineteen feet on 
the other fellow’s tunnel; and by Heck, 
Johnny, I cut the vein!” 

“Bully boy! And then?” 

“TI drifted ten feet on the vein, and 
the ore suddenly gave out. It stopped 
just like that, proving I’d come to the 
upper end of the vein where it had 
faulted ; so I just worked up and around, 
stopping and sinking a winze here and 
there, until just about the time my cash 
reserve was getting pretty low I picked 
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‘No, Caliph,” she answered seriously, “somehow the Master of Things ordained that on the subject of love, man must 
do all the talking.” 
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up the true vein and opened it up for 
the full width. Come in, and I’ll show 
you.” 

They entered the tunnel, to the signal 
dismay of dozens of large bats. When 
they reached the vein, Webster broke 
off samples of the ore every three or 
four feet, crawled after Billy up through 


the stope and back to the true vein, from ~ 


the face of which he also took numerous 
samples; then he crawled out into the 
sunshine again, hot, dirty and perspir- 
ing. 

“Billy, you’ll be a real miner yet; see 
if you wont,” was all the praise he ten- 
dered his youthful partner, standing be- 
side him in anticipation of a compliment, 
as Webster got out his portable assay- 
outfit. 


OR three days Webster worked, de- 

termining the values of each sample, 
only to find that his assays confirmed 
Billy’s. Then he visited the old shaft on 
top of the hill, assayed samples pro- 
cured there, roamed the range in the 
immediate vicinity, marking with expert 
eye the timber he would find so useful 
and close at hand when stulls and lag- 
ging for the tunnel should be needed; 
then he selected a site where the waters 
of the stream could be impounded in a 
little draw far up the hillside, and re- 
turned to camp to render his final re- 
port. 

“You were right, son,’ he announced. 
“This mine is a humdinger and no mis- 
take; if you and I live ten years, we'll 
be worth ten millions between us—may- 
be more.” 

Billy’s jaundiced eyes glowed hun- 
grily. “We'll put in a_ hundred 
stamps—” 

“Well, we'll try ten for a starter,” 
Webster interrupted dryly, ‘‘and add 
more as the mine pays its way. Our 
first consideration is the building of 
about ten miles of road through that 
timber, and repairs to that old dirt road 
connecting with the Grand Highway. I 
noticed there isn’t much hard-rock work 
to do, however, and we’ll shoot the trees 
out of our way with dynamite. After we 
have a passable trail broken into this 
valley, it wont take long to haul in our 
freight from the railroad at San Miguel 
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de Padua. We'll cut all our frame- and 
foundation-timbers for the stamp-mill 
right here on the ground, and our other 
buildings will all be adobe. We'll have 
to put in a concrete dam up there on 
the hill and build a flume to the stamps. 
Oh, yes, my son, we’ll run the stamps 
by water-power: We'll have a five-hun- 
dred-foot drop at an ample angle, with 
the last hundred feet almost perpendic- 
ular; believe me, when the water comes 
through the penstock, anything in front 
will have to get out of the way. The 
same power will operate a little electric- 
light plant to light the grounds and 
buildings and workings, run the drills, 
and so on. Yes, it’s the sweetest mining 
proposition on earth—only, like all high- 
class goods, it has one flaw when you 
examine it closely.” 

“You're crazy,” Billy 
“Name the flaw ?” 

“Sarros!’”? Webster replied smilingly. 
“That scoundrel makes a. gamble out of 
an otherwise sure thing. However,” he 
added, recalling the note received from 
Ricardo Ruey just before his departure 
from Buenaventura and reflecting that 
to be forewarned is to be forearmed, 
“we'll accept the gamble. That rascal 
can’t live forever, and he may be elimi- 
nated before he causes us any trouble.” 

“What will it cost us to get this mine 
on a paying basis, Johnny?” 

“Well, back home, I’d figure on spend- 
ing at least a hundred thousand dollars ; 
but I dare say, taking into consideration 
the low cost of labor in Sobrante and the 
raw, natural resources of power and 
timber right on the ground, we ought 
to put this deal over for fifty thousand 
at the outside. Praise be, I have cash 
enough to do the trick without calling 
in any help, and such being the case, 
we'll not waste any time but hop to the 
job in a hurry and make the fur fly.” 

“All right, Jack. What’s the pro- 
gram ?” 

“Well, first off, son, I’m not going to 
stay in this country and lose myself man- 
aging this mine. That’s your job, be- 
cause you’re young and unimportant in 
your profession and have the ability to 
get away with the job. You can afford 
to spend the next fifteen years here, but 
I cannot. I can only afford to come 


challenged. 
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down here every couple of years and re- 
lieve you for a vacation.” 

“That’s the way I figured it, Jack.” 

“All right then, Bill, let us start in 
by giving you your first vacation. If 
you're going to dig in here and make the 
fur fly, you’ve got to be in tip-top phys- 
ical condition—and you are thin and 
gaunted and full of chills and fever. 
Just before I left Buenaventura I 
cashed a draft for five thousand dollars 
on my letter of credit at the Banco 
Nacional, and placed it to the credit of 
your account there. 

“To-morrow morning you will take 
your horse, one pack-mule and one 
mozo and ride for San Miguel de 
Padua, where you will take the train 
for Buenaventura. In Buenaventura you 
may do what you blame please, but 
if I were you, boy, I’d try to get mar- 
ried and go back to the U. S. A. for my 
honeymoon. And when I finally hit a 
town that contained some regular doc- 
tors I’d let them paw me over and re- 
babbit me and overhaul my bearings and 
put me in such nice running order I’d 
be firing on all twelve cylinders at 
once. 

“And when I was feeling tip-top once 
more I’d wire old John Stuart Webster 
and tell him so, after which I’d stand by 
for a cable from the said sourdough in- 
viting me to return and take up my 
labors.” 

Billy’s wan, yellow face lighted up 
like a sunrise on the desert. “I guess 
that plan’s kind of poor,” he announced 
feelingly. ‘“You’re right, Jack. I’m in 
rotten condition and I ought to be right 
before I start. Still, if I should arrange 
to get married before I leave, I’d like 
mighty well to have a good man and 
true see me safely over the hurdles.” 

“That’s nice, son, but I haven’t time 
to be your best man. Arranging the 
honeymoon lets me out, Bill. I’m in a 
hurry to finish here and get back, so the 
sooner we both start our prospective 
jobs the sooner we’ll finish. Have a quiet 
little marriage, Bill, without any fuss or 
feathers or voices breathing o’er Eden. 
What are the odds, provided you get 
hitched . properly? Besides, I’m _ in 
mortal dread of that town of Buenaven- 
tura. The sewer system is bad; it’s 
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rotten with fever; and you'd better 
get that girl out of it P. D. Q., and the 
quicker the better. Myself, I prefer to 
stay up here in these mountains in a 
temperate climate where there are no 
mosquitoes.” 

Billy saw that Webster was serious and 
would resent any interference in his 
plans. “All right, Jack,” he assented. 
““You’re the boss.” 

“Fine. Now, Bill, you listen to father 
and be guided accordingly. When you 
get to Buenaventura, wire the Bing- 
ham Engineering Company, of Denver, 
using my name, and tell them to add to 
my order given them last month and 
held for shipping directions, twelve 
dozen picks, twelve dozen shovels, twelve 
dozen mattocks, say, six dozen axes, 
brush knives, a big road plow and what- 
ever other things you happen to think 
of and which would come in handy when 
building our road. Also, when you get to 
New Orleans, buy a ton of dynamite and 
an adequate supply of fuse and fulminat- 
ing caps, pay for it and ship it to me at 
Buenaventura. Further, look around 
in New Orleans and buy a stanch ton- 
and-a-half motor truck. We'll need it 
for getting in supplies from San Miguel 
de Padua. Pay for the truck also, and 
if you go broke and cannot reach me by 
cable, wire Neddy Jerome at the En- 
gineer’ Club in Denver and kick his eye 
out in my honored name. 

“T guess that’s about all of your job, 
Bill. As for me, I’ll camp right here. 
I’ll have a deal of surveying to do and 
I plan to sweat the booze out of that 
Cafferty person. I’ll make Don Juan my 
chain man and run the tail off him. 
Then I'll be busy with preliminary 
plans, arranging for labor and so on, 
and when I’m idle I’ll go hunting.” 


[XN conformity with this plan, therefore, 

Billy said good-by to his friend and 
packed out for San Miguel de Padua 
bright and early next morning. During 
the following ten days Webster managed 
to keep himself fairly busy around the 
camp at the mine; then for a week he 
hunted and fished, and finally, when that 
began to pall on him, his agile mind re- 
turned to business and the consideration 
of the possibility of a flaw in Billy’s title 











“Ruined again,” Webster sighed. “This is only another of those numerous occasions when the tail goes with tl 
ster. ‘Do you really trust me that much, my friend?” he ask« 
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How soon do you want the money?” Ricardo Luiz Ruey leaned forward and gazed very earnestly at John Stuart: Web- 
ingly. ‘Remember, I am asking you for forty thousand dollars on faith.” 
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to the claim ; whereupon he suddenly de- 
cided to return to Buenaventura and 
investigate that title fully before pro- 
ceeding to throw dollars right and left. 
While socially he was wildly prodigal 
with his dollars, in business matters no 
Scotchman was more canny or more care- 
ful of his baubees. 

At the head of his little cavalcade, 
therefore, he rode out one morning for 
the railroad, whereat Providence, in its 
inscrutable wisdom, ordained that en 
route he should fall in with no less a per- 
sonage than Don Ricardo Luiz Ruey, 
mé Andrew Bowers. Ricardo was 
mounted, armed and alone, and at sight 
of Webster he shouted with delight and 
spurred toward him. 

“What the devil! You, Rick, the gov- 
ernment cut-up. What are you doing in 
these parts?’ Webster rode up and shook 
hands. 

“Oh, I’m Robin Hooding it around 
this part of the country. It is so se- 
cluded, you know, and Sarros hasn’t any 
friends or any telegraph lines or any 
garrisons up this way. I heard in San 
Miguel de Padua that you were camped 
over this way. I was on my way over to 
confer with you on matters of state.” 

“You'll have to confer as we ride 
along. How does your business progress, 
Rick ?” 

“Beyond my wildest expectations. By 
the way, I need your help, friend Web- 
ster.” 

“T'll do anything within reason, 
Rick.” 

“T figured you would, so I have 
already imposed on your good nature to 
a slight extent. Met your friend Geary 
at El Buen Amigo a couple of weeks 
ago, just before he sailed for the United 
States. He was telling me you had to 
have a lot of tools for road building, so 
I cabled in a secret cipher to the So- 
brantean revolutionary junta in New 
Orleans to ship these tools to you im- 
mediately. They arrived on the last trip 
of the A¢/anta and now repose in Leber’s 
warehouse waiting for you to call and 
remove them.” 

“You scoundrel! What have you sent 
me?” 

“A couple of hundred rifles and three 
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machine guns, branded axes, picks, shov- 
els, plows, and so on. I also ran in three 
cases of ammunition, labeled grindstones, 
two more cases disguised as bolts and 
quite several thousand labeled nails in 
kegs. I should feel rather sorry for you 
if my friend Sarros should get suspicious 
and investigate, but I haven’t any fear 
that he will. You see, he knows you’re 
here on legitimate business. He has in- 
vestigated and learned that you are a 
bona fide mining engineer of consider- 
able reputation — and then, you know, 
your friend Geary dickered with him for 
the concession. The mining property you 
are about to develop belongs to the peo- 
ple, not to Sarros ; yet he has bartered it 
away and will divert the royalty to his 
own pocket instead of the public 
treasury.” 

“Hum-m-m! What do you want me 
to do with all those munitions consigned 
to me?” 

“Arrange with Leber to keep them 
there until you get ready to build your 
road into the mine. I want them there 
when my American mercenaries arrive 
in Buenaventura. By the way, you 
are going to import these mercenaries 
for me. They are American miners and 
road-builders in the employ of the 
Honda Mining & Development Com- 
pany, which is to be the name of your 
enterprise. I hope you'll like the name, 
Webster. I picked it out myself.” 

“You cool scoundrel! You’re making 
a cat’s-paw out of me.” 

“That is because you happen to be so 
handy for my purpose. You see my plan, 
do you not? I’m going to attack Buena- 
ventura from within and without. I’m 
going to come down on Sarros like a 
wolf on the fold, and the job is 
scheduled for next Saturday night a 
week.” 

“Look here, Rick, my boy, I have no 
desire to mix in the politics of this 
country.” 

“You have some desire, however, to 
mix in its wealth,” Ricardo reminded 
him. 

“Well?” 

“T’m the only man that can help you. 
By the way, do not order your ma- 
chinery shipped until after I am seated 
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i} |ARIS, London and New York 


P || are three cities where it is 
|| possible to locate anything 

that happens, however closely 
approximating the truth, without run- 
ning the danger of having it recognized 
as the truth by those immediately in- 
volved. When it becomes necessary to 
marshal facts in a smaller area, a cer- 
tain amount of precaution must be ob- 
served. 

Let X stand for a certain conservative 
old city somewhere in New England; 
let Y stand for a lesser but equally con- 
servative old city—a university town— 
separated from X by the river Z. Some 
three generations ago the sphere of in- 
fluence of the city X stopped abruptly at 
the banks of the river Z, while the sphere 
of influence of the University three miles 
away extended no farther than a half or 
three-quarters of a mile toward this 
same river, The intervening zone was a 


“Peggy Moynihan!” shouted some 
one. The crowd took it up, and 
for five minutes there was such a 
demonstration as Minus-Y had 
never heard. 
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sort of marshy No Man’s Land, very 
sparsely populated, which might be 
designated properly enough as Minus-Y. 

In the early thirties, Roger Bacon, 
Esq., established a home in Y and an 
iron foundry in Minus-Y. Both ventures 
prospered, and he had the satisfaction of 
turning over at his death to his eldest son 
Roger Bacon, Junior and A.B., a busi- 
ness which had grown in size and a fam- 
ily name which had grown in prestige. 
It was in the latter that the son was 
more particularly interested, and when 
he died, he left a building to the Uni- 
versity to bear his name. In order to 
carry out the terms of the will, it was 
necessary to sell the foundry, but per- 
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haps that was just as well, because a 
steadily increasing competition was 
pressing the business hard. It was 
bought by one Patrick Moynihan, who 
did not in the slightest object to com- 
petition. He made money out of his 
venture. A little later he was able to 
buy from his profits the Wheeler house 
next to the old Bacon place—which was 
now occupied by Roger Bacon, Second 
and Ph.D., an authority on the life and 
times of Ptolemy the Second. 

During the years that Dr. Bacon was 
tracing the fortunes of the Ptolemies, a 
significant bit of history was in the mak- 
ing right under his very nose, though he 
was not in the slightest aware of it. This 
Minus-Y territory had been gradually 
becoming populated to such an extent 
that it had crept to his very door. The 
thing that brought it home to him was 
the return one day of the third Roger 
Bacon from his private school well 
within the sphere of Y influence, with 
two black eyes. Questioned as to where 
the assault had been committed, young 
Bacon answered, “In the front yard.” 
Pressed further, he admitted — re- 
luctantly, it may be said—that the 
offender was young Moynihan. 

“Moynihan!” exclaimed the Doctor. 
“But how does it happen you have been 
thrown in contact with anyone of that 
name?” 

“He lives in the next house,” ex- 
plained Roger. 

“How peculiar!” murmured the Doc- 
tor. 

The last time he had occasion to think 
of that house it had been empty. It had 
not been occupied, in fact, for a number 
of years—not since old Ezra Wheeler 
died and the family had moved to North 
Y. He himself never passed it, because 
in leaving his gate he invariably turned 
to the right. To turn to the left would 
have taken him into Minus-Y territory, 
and he had no more business there than 
he had in Central Africa. 

“T must look into this,” decided the 
Doctor. 

It is possible that in time he might 
have done so, but to one dealing with 
dynasties, months are but passing min- 
utes. Besides, he was saved the trouble 
by the appearance that evening of 





Moynihan himself—a man of generous 
proportions, a rugged, open face and the 
grip of Achilles. He was ushered into 
the Doctor’s study and introducing him- 
self, nearly crushed the latter’s gentle 
fingers. 

“Bein’ naybors,” explained Moyni- 
han, “I’m just droppin’ in to tell ye I 
do be after givin’ young Paddy a 
domned good b’atin’.” 

The Doctor appeared perplexed. Hav- 
ing a wide experience in the languages, 
he was able to decipher the dialect, but 
he failed to grasp the appositeness of the 
remark. 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand.” 

“The woman tells me that Paddy has 
been mixin’ it up wid Rajah.” 

Still the Doctor waited for further 
explanation. 

“Me boy and your boy had a scrap,” 
went on Moynihan with anxious earnest- 
ness to make himself understood,—much 
as he endeavored to talk his conception 
of Italian to his Sicilian workmen,— 
“an’ Paddy, the rough-neck, put a bit av 
mournin’ on Rajah’s blinkers.” 

Roger — mourning — blinkers! The 
meaning came to the Doctor almost by 
inspiration. 

“T understand,” he nodded eagerly. 
“It was a most unfortunate episode— 
most unfortunate.” 

“The odds was ag’in’ Rajah—not 
havin’ experience, as ye might say,” ex- 
plained Moynihan, evidently eager to 
place the defeated one in as favorable a 
light as possible. “‘But never ye moind. 
Mon, there’s the right stuff in the boy.” 

“T hope you will use your influence to 
see that the incident is not repeated,” 
said the Doctor. 

Moynihan held out his broad palm. 

“Sure, what inflooence I have I used 
good an’ plenty on the sate of Paddy’s 
trousers,” he assured the Doctor. 

Then he fumbled in his waistcoat 
pocket and brought out a cigar. He 
proffered it to the Doctor. 

“Smoke ?” 

“No, I thank you.” 

“Bein’ naybors,” said Moynihan, 
‘bein’ naybors, here’s hopin’ there’s 
no hard feelin’s.” 

“None at all,” the Doctor assured 


him. 
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MAKING GOOD FOR PEGGY 


Moynihan went out; Bacon went back 
to the Ptolemies. 


HERE was some talk soon after this 

on the part of Mrs. Roger Bacon, 
Second, of selling the house which had 
been in the family three generations and 
emigrating to the north of Y—the Uni- 
versity standing as a _ stanch_ barrier 
against the further advance of Minus-Y 
in that direction. But there were certain 
serious obstacles to a change. Roger 
Bacon, Second, was one of these. He did 
not want to move. It was too disturbing 
even to think about. Then, the family 
fortune was not what it had been once. 
There was still income enough remain- 
ing from investments made from the 
proceeds of the foundry sale to allow 
them to live where they were, in com- 
parative comfort, but to move would 
mean to sell this house at a sacrifice 
which would leave them scarcely enough 
to rent even apartments in North Y. 
The reward of Bacon’s scholarly investi- 
gations of ancient Egypt was paid in 
coin not more negotiable in Y than in 
Minus-Y. 

And so they stayed. In fact, Roger 
Bacon, Second, died there fifteen years 
later, just after Roger, Third, had se- 
cured his A.M. and his LL.B One of 
the most conspicuous floral tributes was 
from Moynihan, who had not seen him 
to speak to since that eventful call at 
his study. 

Meanwhile, Moynihan had _ been 
blessed with several more children, 
among them Peggy, now a rosy-cheeked, 
dark-eyed, black-haired creature of 
eighteen. She had a way of smiling, had 
Peggy, that made a man throw back his 
shoulders and hold his head a little 
higher. Roger Bacon, Third, had-opened 
an office in X, and so when leaving home 
in the morning he turned to the left in- 
stead of to the right as his father used to 
do—which took him by the Moynihan 
house, where more often than not he met 
Miss Peggy Moynihan coming down the 
steps bound for somewhere or other. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bacon,” said 
she on such occasions, with a dimple on 
either side of her red lips. 

“Good morning, Miss 
said Roger. 


Moynihan,” 
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Often he did not have much else to 
think about during the day except those 
dimples. There were few people who 
knew he had opened a law office, and 
they were not the kind who had any use 
whatever for a lawyer. ‘Their lives 
moved along well-ordered paths—paths 
as straight and well-defined and clear 
of adventure as those which crossed the 
They were of a class 
far too polite, to 


college campus. 
far too intelligent, 


jostle one another. Law-cases, like po- 


lice-cases, are born of movement, of 
clash. They are but a substitute for the 
swift blows of sweaty men in a hurry. 
They come where eager men run pant- 
ing toward the same goal. 

Roger filled in his time by further 
study. He planned a work which 
should trace the development of prop- 
erty rights from the days of ancient 
Rome to the present. It is difficult to 
see where, in a subject of that sort, there 
was any place for dimples. But there 
they were. 

On summer evenings Miss Moynihan 
often came out upon the front steps after 
supper with a bit of fancy-work in her 
hands. She was making a sofa-pillow 
cover and working upon it the initial of 
the neighboring college. This practice 
of sitting upon the front doorstep 
marked the dividing line between Y and 
Minus-Y. One evening Miss Peggy came 
out there dressed all in white, looking 
like a vestal virgin. Her slim young 
neck was as white as her dress, but 
above that, her cheeks were like apples. 
Roger, after finishing supper with his 
mother, strolled to the window. He saw 
her. Then quite softly he opened the 
front door and went out. She looked up. 

“Good evening, Mr. Bacon,” said she. 

Whatever trace of a brogue there was 
left was too slight to be defined in spell 
ing. It consisted of nothing more than 
an almost imperceptible intonation that 
lent color to her speech{ 

“Good evening, Miss 
said he. 

She smiled mischievously. 

“Wont you come over?” she asked. 

“Er—thanks,” replied Roger. 

He came over, and she made room on 
the step beside her. He sat down, giddily 
conscious of being next to the most beau- 


Moynihan,” 
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“Bein’ naybors,” explained Moynihan, 
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“I’m just droppin’ in to tell ye I do be after givin’ young Paddy a 





domned good b’atin’.” The Doctor app perp 


tiful young woman he had ever seen. She _ she looked quite as attractive frowning 


showed him her work. 


“Tt’s for little Michael,” she informed 


him. 
“Your brother ?” 
She nodded. 


as smiling. 

“Oh, I want him to make good!” she 
exclaimed. 

“T’m sure he will,” Roger assured her 
with an eager desire to bring her com- 


“TJ didn’t know he was in college.” fort. 


“He isn’t,” she admitted. ‘But if he 


“It’s politics that’s the curse of his 


makes good on his exam’s this June, he’ll _ life,” she said. 


go in the fall.” 


“The exam’s are easy,” he said. 


“Politics ?” 
To Roger that was a vague word. It 


Peggy frowned. To Roger’s mind, had something to do with mayors and 
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aldermen, with posters and parades. He 
had a notion, too, that it was something 
not quite reputable. 

“Sure,” she said, growing excited. 
“Tsn’t it off to-night he is tothe Young 
Men’s Democratic Club, instead of 
stayin’ at home and studyin’.” 

“But he’s only a_ boy,” 
Roger. 

“That’s 


exclaimed 


all.” she nodded. ‘An’ 


backin’ his friend Terry Sullivan for 
Mayor next fall. ‘Sure, Sis’,’ 
me, ‘if Terry wins, it’s in line Ill be my- 
self whin I come of age.’ Terry’s a good 
boy, but I hope he loses.” 

“T hope he does,” answered Roger. 


says he to 


N ICHAEL failed in his examinations 
*"” that June, but he still had one 
chance left. He could take them again 
in the fall, though it did seem rather 
hopeless to expect that with both Sulli- 
van’s campaign ard the baseball season 
on he could do any better than merely 
not to forget what he had already 
learned. Peggy, who had laid aside her 
sofa-pillow cover, admitted as much to 
Roger when he came over the evening 
the bad news was received. She was 
upon the verge of tears. 

“T was going to be so proud of little 
Michael,” said she. “It’s a gentleman 
and a great lawyer I wanted him to be.” 

She lifted her eyes to Roger, and if 
he had been at all an egotistical person, 
he might have flattered himself that she 
added, below her breath, “—like your- 
self.” As it was, the color came to his 
cheeks. 

“He has another chance in the fall,” 
he reminded her. 

“Tt’s no chance at all,” she said. 
“He'll forget all he knows now, by 
then.” 

Roger was silent a moment. He had 
never been so disturbed at seeing a 
woman disturbed. The idea he had was 
a practical one, and yet to suggest it to 
her—to suggest that he could be of 
service to her—seemed like presumption. 
Her hands were in her lap and her dark 
eyes lowered. A twilight breeze brushed 
the loose ends of her dark hair. 

“Tf I could help,” stammered Roger, 
“if I could help him, I’d be glad to 
do it.” 
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Swiftly she raised her head. Her eyes 
were radiant. 

“With his Latin? It’s the Latin that 
bothers him.” 

“Tf he gives me an hour a day I can 
put him through.” 

Ah, the smile of her! 

“Sure,” she said, “I’ll stay with him 
and hold the watch.” ; 

Ah, the twinkle of her eyes! 


ITTLE MICHAEL — who lacked 

only an inch of six feet and who 
was still growing—passed his examina- 
tions with flying colors. But except as 
this pleased his sister, it did not interest 
him in the least. The Democratic caucus 
which was to nominate Terry if he had 
his way was only a week off, with three 
other candidates in the field. Here was 
a challenge that roused his blood. It was 
still an open fight, for none of them as 
yet had succeeded in receiving the open 
endorsement of the powers that were. 
They were holding off and waiting. be- 
cause there was need of a strong man, 
that year. The reform element of the 
city was aroused and had combined into 
a non-partisan organization which 
threatened trouble. Was Terry the man 
to meet that danger? His record was 
fairly clean, and he was young and he 
had with him Michael, the boy orator of 
Minus-Y, with his winning ways and the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club in the 
hollow of his hand, though he was not 
yet of voting age. 

But Terry Sullivan did not have with 
him Peggy. Not that she counted for 
much, but still, she was Peggy, who had 
but one thought in her mind: that 
Terry’s defeat meant Michael’s defeat, 
and that Michael’s defeat was for the 
good of his glorious future. Patrick and 
Joseph, the other two brothers, had gone 
in with their father and were doing well, 
and yet—she knew there was something 
lacking in them that she wanted Michael 
to have. It was something Roger had. 
She could not define it very well, but it 
was the same thing that maintained an 
invisible boundary-line between Y and 
Minus-Y. She wanted no boundary-lines 
in Michael’s life. It was something, too, 
that had made her feel while Michael] 
and Roger were studying together that 
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Michael, notwithstanding his brawn, was 
no bigger man than Roger, half his 
weight. Give little Michael his brawn 
and that something more, and while 
Terry was still running about his little 
circle, Michael would be roaming far. 

Now, back of the Young Men’s Demo- 
cratic Club and back of the old men’s 
Democratic Club, back of the present 
mayor and all mayors who had been for 
a long time, there was an unobtrusive, 
quiet individual of the name of Mac- 
Namara—Frank P. MacNamara. Os- 
tensibly his chief occupation was that 
of a real-estate broker, but actually it 
was the playing of politics for the sport 
of the thing. It was the day of the last 
big rally before the caucus—the day 
when all the various opponents had 
agreed to debate their claims before the 
public—that Mr. MacNamara, who was 
gazing intently out of his office window 
and trying to make up his mind upon 
whom he should decide that night to 
have the people accept, was handed a 
card. Scarcely moving, he glanced at 
the name. He read: 








Miss Peggy Moynihan 











Moynihan was an old friend of his—a 
valuable friend. Also, far back in his 
mind, he had cubbyholed the name of 
Michael Moynihan as being a young man 
to keep in mind during the next few 
years. 

“Send her in,” said MacNamara, 
swinging about in his chair to face the 
door. 

Peggy stepped in—a picture of such 
radiant beauty, in a dainty summer silk 
and picture hat, that MacNamara rose 
to his feet, a mark of homage vouchsafed 
to few. 

“Good morning, Mr. MacNamara,” 
said she with a smile. 

“Good marnin’, Miss Moynihan,” 
said he. “What can I do for you this 
marnin’ ?” 

“Sure, how do you know now it isn’t 
something that I may be doing for you?” 
she demanded, deploying her dimples. 

“Ve’ve done thot already,” acknowl- 
edged MacNamara. “Ye’ve given me a 
pritty picture to think about all day.” 
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Peggy sat down, and thrusting from 
beneath her skirt the top of a pretty shoe, 
she spoke on as though to that. 

“It’s about the candidate for mayor,” 
said she. 

“Oh, I see,” exclaimed MacNamara, 
narrowing his eyes. “But faith, Michael 
isn’t of age yet, is he?” 

“Tt isn’t Michael.” 

“Then, who is ut?” demanded Mac- 
Namara. 

“T was just thinkin’-—” said she. 
“T was just thinkin’—not that I know 
anything about politics at all.” 

“Well?” 

“IT was just thinkin’ — it’s Michael 
that’s told me the little I know.” 

“He’s a good bhoy—Michael.” 

“I was just thinkin’ of the sayin’ 
that it’s too many cooks that spoil the 
broth.” 

“Right ye are.” 

“Michael tells me that with Terry 
Sullivan and Mooney and O’Toole and 
Rourke all runnin’, there’s no tellin’ 
what'll happen.” 

“There'll be tellin’ whin the time 
comes,” declared MacNamara, straight- 
ening his lips. 

“But whomever you pick, there’ll be 
hard feelin’s.” 

“They'll get over thim.” 

“To your face,” admitted Peggy. 
“But what'll they do behind your back ?” 

MacNamara frowned. He knew the 
feud between Sullivan and Rourke was 
a bitter one, and somehow his grip on 
the young men was not as firm as upon 
the older men. 

“And they do be saying it’s a pro- 
fessor from the college the others are 
goin’ to run.” 

MacNamara hitched forward a little. 

“Phwat do ye be drivin’ at?” he de- 
manded sharply. 

Peggy smiled again—a smile that 
seemed to fill the office with sunshine. 

“T was just thinkin’,” said she, “of a 
man I know in Terry’s own ward. He’s 
young enough to get the young men, and 
he isn’t old enough to worry the old 
men, and he’s from the college, so that 
he’ll get them too. And he hasn’t an 
enemy in the world. If you was to give 
the word sudden for him, he might fool 
them all.” 


” 






—— 
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“A dark horse!” exclaimed Mac- 
Namara. “Begorra, it’s just the thing. 
Phwat’s his name?” 

“Mr. Roger Bacon,” she said. “And 
his family has lived down here for fifty 
years.” 
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“There’s a big meeting on to-night,” 
she explained. 

“What kind of 
Roger. 

“A political meeting. They are nomi- 
nating a man for mayor.” 


a meeting,” asked 











MaecNamara hitched 
forward a little. 
“Phwat do ye be 
drivin’ at?” he 
demanded sharply. 
Peggy smiled again 
—a smile that 
seemed to fill the 


office with sunshine. 





























“Where 
manded. 

“He'll be at the meetin’ to-night,” 
said she. “When you call for him, I’ll 
produce him.” 


can I see him?” he de- 


OGER came out of the house after 

supper, and seeing Peggy on her 
front steps, went over there. Little 
Michael, on his way to the Young Men’s 
Democratic Club, dashed by them. 


“TI see,” nodded Roger indifferently. 

Her eyes, he thought, combined the 
beauty of both the stars and the planets. 
They were what planets would be if 
planets only knew how to twinkle. To- 
night they were brighter than usual. 
She rested her round chin in her hand. 

“Have you ever made a speech?” she 
asked. 

He always blushed when he spoke of 
his own accomplishments. 
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“In college,” he nodded, “I was on 
the debating team.” 

She did well to control herself, for 
her heart leaped to her throat. 

“It’s what I’d like little Michael to 
do,” said she. 

“He can do it,” he assured her. ‘“Per- 
haps I—I could help him a little in 
that.” 

“You're so good,” said she. 

When she said that, she turned her 
eyes to his, and it was as though she 
snatched him up and dizzily whirled him 
in some mad dance through space. 

“Maybe he’ll speak to-night,” said 
she. “Do you want to take me there?” 

He was ready to take her to the ends 
of the earth. 

“Tf you'll show me the way,” he an- 
swered. 


HEY turned to the left and went on 

through streets he had never seen be- 
fore—streets where everyone, neigh- 
borly-like—sat upon the front doorsteps. 
He was kept busy raising his hat, for it 
seemed that all the world down here knew 
her. The way they smiled at her and 
she smiled back at them made him feel 
as though he too were one of them, and 
it filled his heart with friendliness. She 
led him well up towards the middle of 
the crowded hall and with a smile 
caused two seats upon the aisle to be va- 
cated. Young men waited patiently to 
catch her eye, just for the pleasant look 
they received. 

Roger himself was a bit confused with 
the smoke and the rough chorus of 
voices, but as she began to point out this 
one and that one, he felt more at home. 
They were all her friends; and being 
her friends, they were his friends too. 
Besides, the moment the meeting was 
opened he became interested. Each of 
the four candidates was allowed fifteen 
minutes, and they filled their time to the 
limit. They were tremendously enthu- 
siastic and distinctly personal. But they 
all spoke with a fire that roused the fire 
in his own blood. Then came the bomb- 
shell. 

It was not MacNamara himself who 
exploded it. MacNamara never did any- 
thing himself. But when the last speaker 
had finished, Big Murnane rose from the 
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back of the stage and strode forward. 
Everyone knew that, in effect, this was 
MacNamara, and the held its 
breath for the verdict. 


crowd 


RIEFLY Murnane outlined the situa- 
tion confronting his party this year. 
The non-partisan group were out to win 
this year, and they would win unless there 
was harmony in the ranks. There was no 
dodging the facts: this time a man must 
be nominated who would be in every way 
as strong as any man the others could 
nominate. 

“And that man has been found,” he 
concluded dramatically. “Maybe you 
boys don’t know him, but he’s sitting 
here in the hall this minute. He’s a 
graduate of the college and a lawyer, 
and his family has lived here among us, 
quiet-like, for .fifty years. I’m 
going to call upon ye all to forget all 
your fights and combine at the caucus 
to-morrow night upon the one man who 
can win for us—the Honorable 
Bacon, of Ward Eight.” 

For a moment there was a hushed 
silence. But the man who drew his 
scant breath the softest was the Honor- 
able Roger Bacon himself. His senses 
were numbed, his sight blurred, his legs 
weak. 

Peggy had hold of his arm and was 
shaking him. 

“It’s you, Roger,” whispered. 
“Sure, it’s you they are callin’.” 

“There’s some mistake,” he gasped. 

“No, no, no,” she whispered. ‘Get up 
and speak to them.” 

She did not know what she was say- 
ing. 

“Oh, if ye love me, get up and speak.” 


Bc VS, 


» 
Roger 


she 


HEY saw a young man rise from the 

side of Peggy Moynihan. It was the 
man who had come in with her. They 
saw her begin the handclapping herself 
as he stepped forward, and those near 
her took it up. It became contagious. 
These people loved a surprise. It ap- 
pealed to the dramatic in them. Soon 
feet were stamping, and soon cheers were 
added. By the time he reached the stage, 
—it was Big Murnane who reached out 
a hand and dragged him up,—the hall 
was in an uproar. For a full minute he 
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stood in front of them before they would 
allow him to speak. It was all the time 
he needed in which to collect his senses. 
When he began, he was more himself 
than ever Peggy had seen him—more 
himself than anyone had ever seen him. 
He threw back his shoulders and 
smiled. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “I’m no poli- 
tician. I don’t even know how I happen 
to be here, but there is one person in this 
hall who, I suspect, does. And I want 
to say that it is my opinion that if she 
happened to be Mister instead of Miss, 
she’d have been your mayor for the last 
five years and for the next five to come.” 

“Peggy Moynihan,” shouted some one. 

The crowd took it up, and for five 
minutes there was such a demonstration 
as Minus-Y had never heard. It was 
deafening, ear-splitting, and poor Peggy 
in her seat tried to hide. But it would 
not stop until she had risen and bowed. 

Quite simply then the Honorable 
Roger Bacon explained that if it was 
their desire to have him for mayor, he 
would do his best. It was true his fam- 
ily had lived among them for fifty years 
and it was his great-grandfather who 
had founded the business that had 
helped to build this community. In con- 
clusion, he observed : 

“T’ll be square with you and honest 
with you, and I'll work hard. If that is 
what you want, tell me so to-morrow 
night.” 

The crowd was his and Peggy’s. 
There was no doubt about that. It was 
Michael who, seeing this, turned to 
Sullivan. 

“We're licked, Terry. 
off our feet—by Rajah.” 

Terry shook his head sadly. 

“By Peggy,” he corrected. 

But Michael was not so sure. He 
could not have kept his wits in such a 
crisis or made the speech that Roger 
made. 


We're licked 


T was an hour -later before Roger 
could force his way out of the smoke 
and noise to search for Peggy. Then he 
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discovered that she had gone. He hur- 
ried down the stairs into the fresh air. 
It was then that a big man who was 
waiting in his machine sent his chauffeur 
over to call him to his side. 

“My name is MacNamara,” an- 
nounced the stranger. “Congratula- 
tions !” 

“Thanks,” said Roger. “Would you 
mind taking me to Mr. Moynihan’s?” 

“Jump in,” nodded MacNamara. 


OGER remembered answering ques- 

tions on the way and remembered 
promising to drop in and see the man on 
the morrow, but he was ready to jump 
from the machine the moment it stopped 
before the Moynihan house. 

“Good night,” he called as he hur- 
ried through the front gate. 

It was Moynihan fére who answered 
his tug at the bell. 

“Good evening, sir,” Roger greeted 
him. “I have come to ask your daugh- 
ter to marry me.” 

“Put it there,’ beamed Moynihan, ex- 
tending his broad palm. “But I’m 
afraid it’s to bed she’s gone.” 

“Then,” said Roger, “I'll go up 
there.” 

From over the banisters came a stifled 
shriek. 

“Is it your senses you've lost?” de- 
manded Peggy. 

“Nothing else,’ answered 
“Will you marry me?” 

“No,” came the reply. , 

“After telling me in a hall full of 
people that you loved me?” 

“You've no business to repeat what I 
said then.” 

“All right,” he said, putting his foot 
upon the first stair. 

“T will,” she cried. 
playin’ fair.” 

He heard her soft steps receding 
down the hall. Then he heard a door 
slam. 

_ “Michael tells me that he do be go- 
ing to git an edication,” remarked Moy- 
nihan. 

“So am I,” answered Roger. 


Roger. 


“But ye’re not 
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Mortimer got to his feet. 


r—_—|ORTIMER, lying supine and 
inert on his bed in the hotel 

V+ || room, gave, for full five min- 
—= utes, no response to. the 
steady knocking on the door. His 
senses, dulled by alcohol, did not at first 
respond to that urgent call. His mouth 
was hot and dry, and his eyes were in- 
flamed and weary. He wanted a drink. 
“Just a minute,” he said huskily at 
last. “Wait till I get some clothes on.” 
When he had partly dressed, he 
opened the door. His contrast to his 
visitor was of the material of which 
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comedy is made. The man in the hall 
was garbed in the spirit of the sunny 
Sunday morning. His clothing was 
correct and had been fastidiously built 
to suit his particular physical need. He 
was carefully dressed and bore himself 
with an air of well-being. 

An expression of resentment flitted 
across Mortimer’s face at sight of his 
caller. But the caller was too big a 
man to be received discourteously. 

“Oh,” said Mortimer, ‘good-morning. 
I was just rising. Taking advantage of 
its being Sunday. Will you come in?” 


Suddenly the room swam. He leaned dizzily against the 








he was stronger than beoze. 
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table. “Bracken,” he said quietly, “you'll have to go alone. 


“I'd like to speak with you a few 
minutes,” the man said. 

“Yes. Come right in. 
bit and defer my bath.” 

The man entered and put his hat 
and stick on the dresser. He sat down 
by the open window. Mortimer stood 
a moment uncertainly. His thirst had 
asserted itself again clamorously, as it 
were. He knew that Colonel Whitman 
did not drink alcohol, but Mortimer had 
become fully awake now, and conscious 
that he was suffering from lack of 
stimulants. 


I’ll tidy up a 
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I'ma little soused.” 


“Wiil you have a glass of lemonade, 
Colonel?” he asked. 

“Thank you, no,” Whitman replied, 
without taking his eyes from the low 
roofs which the window overlooked. 

“You'll pardon me if I have a drink,” 
Mortimer said, and though he raised his 
voice on the last word, he was moving 
to the wall-telephone before he ut- 
tered it. 

“Certainly,” the Colonel said as Mor- 
timer took down the receiver. 

Mortimer had a long, cold drink, 
washed his hands and face, combed his 
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hair and put on his collar and tie. 
Then he sat down in a chair against the 
wall. The drink and the cold water had 
helped him a little, so that he had be- 
come more of the strong, capable man 
of thirty-five that he really was. But he 
was not by any means what he would 
have been if he had not been drunk on 
retiring the night before. 

The Colonel took his time about com- 
ing to the subject of his call. 

“Pleasant weather, isn’t it ?”? Mortimer 
remarked. 

The Colonel then turned slowly in his 
chair, and his keen gray eyes studied 
Mortimer’s face. 

“You were drunk last night, weren’t 
you?” he asked. 


M2RTIMER stiffened in his chair. 

This was the boldest, most brutally 
frank question any man had ever put to 
him. He believed no man but Whitman 
would have dared to put it. But Whit- 
man was noted for just such daring; he 
had not served in the Civil War, because 
he had been too young, but he had got 
his title honorably in the Spanish inci- 
dent. 

“That’s rather personal, isn’t it, 
Colonel Whitman?” Mortimer asked. 

“Tt is very personal,’ Whitman re- 
turned. “You needn’t answer if you 
don’t care to.” 

“T’ll answer, because I know that you 
are not prompted to ask the question 
through idle curiosity,” Mortimer re- 
turned. “I have never been drunk in my 
life, Colonel.” 

“What would you call being drunk?” 
Whitman asked. 

“Why, losing control of myself—be- 
ing knocked out—unable to take care of 
myself,” Mortimer replied. 

“You wouldn’t call being forced to 
summon to your aid all the superb 
strength of your mind and body being 
drunk, then?” the Colonel asked. 

“Oh, I wasn’t so bad as that,” Mor- 
timer said. 

“You deceive yourself,” Whitman re- 
joined. “You were just as bad as that. 
I saw you.” 

“T’ve always been able to handle the 
booze,” Mortimer said. “I know my ca- 
pacity.” 





“You don’t think being in the condi- 
tion you were in last night is immoral ?” 
Whitman inquired. 

“Certainly not. I was not rude or 
boisterous. I minded my own business. 
I came straight to this room from the 
club. Every person I met was as safe 
from me as if I hadn’t touched a drop.” 

The Colonel sighed, and again he 
contemplated the prospect from the 
window. Mortimer had time to wonder 
what this was all about—this visit of 
the Colonel’s and the strange, personal 
questions he was asking. 

“The immorality of drinking is the 
hideous aspect of it,” the Colonel said, 
over his shoulder. “A drunkard some- 
times isn’t impressed by that aspect. 
You are a brilliant man,-—more brilliant 
than I am,—and I’m going to appeal to 
you for aid in getting at a solution of 
the thing. Isn’t there some other aspect 
—some aspect that would appeal to a 
strong man like yourself ?” 

“T don’t know what other aspects 
there are,” Mortimer said, “and I’ve 
never done anything hideous..... 
I am not a drunkard.” 

A faint, soft sigh escaped Whitman’s 
lips. He still kept his clear, calm eyes 
away from Mortimer. There was silence 
in the room for a long time. 

Mortimer’s thirst was becoming urgent 
again. 

“You'll excuse me if I call that boy 
again, will you not?” Mortimer asked. 

“I wish you wouldn’t call him,” 
Whitman said. He came around sharply 
in his chair. “I wish, Mortimer, that 
you would quit drinking altogether. It 
isn’t right.” 

The men stared at each other for a 
space. Anger was in Mortimer’s dark 
eyes. Whitman’s gray ones were inscru- 
table. 

“Well?” Whitman said softly. 

Mortimer crossed swiftly to the bed 
and sank down on the edge of it. His 
fighting spirit was thoroughly aroused 
now. 

“Look here, Colonel Whitman,” he 
said in a husky, drink-dried voice, “I 
don’t know why you’re quizzing me like 
this, and I don’t know why I’m permit- 
ting you to do it. You haven’t been a 
friend of mine, though I’m frank to 
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say you haven’t been an enemy. We are 
men of radically different types. You’re 
an aristocrat; I’m a plebeian. I’ve 
never boasted about that; I’ve never 
been quite so asinine. But by what 
you’ve said here you’ve shown you don’t 
understand me. You don’t understand 
the emotions of a common man. You 
don’t understand that he’s got red blood 
instead of blue running in his veins. 

Why, damn it, Whitman, I’ve 
made all the money I’ve ever had, and 
I’ve kept most of it. I’ve been no 
spendthrift. I’m as much of a gentle- 
man in the ordinary things as anybody. 
What little education I have I got for 
myself. I’ve burned the midnight oil. 
You’ve been kind enough to say that 
I’m brilliant and that I’m_ strong. 
Well, I know that. I’ve always known 
it. I’ve gone pretty high for a man that 
started without a copper, and I’m going 
still higher. You say I’m a drunkard, 
but I’d like you to name a man who’s 
been more successful than I’ve been, 
even though I got away under a handi- 
cap. I'll play the game against any man 
you pick.” 

He paused, rather breathless and red, 
for he was not given to talking about 
himself. While he had talked, the two 
men had gazed steadily into each oth- 
er’s eyes. Now the Colonel’s regard 
went back to the low roofs outside. 
And into his eyes there came a queer 
look. The eyes slowly hardened, and 
the lids drew as slowly together. Then 
that hard expression seemed to spread 
over his whole face. The face became 
the fighting face of Colonel Whitman. 
He rose abruptly and took up his hat 
and stick. 

“Good day,” he said. 

He let himself out the door and 
closed the door behind him. 


MORTIMER ordered a drink—and 


the Colonel went uptown and 
called two men on the telephone. He 
made an engagement with them at his 
home for that afternoon. Then he had 
himself driven to the home of Miss 
Marjorie Clarke, in that part of the 
city in which the younger fashionables 
dwelt. He talked to Miss Clarke for 
some time, and then he went home. 


When Mortimer rang Miss Clarke’s 
bell at three o’clock that afternoon the 
Colonel and the two men to whom he 
had telephoned were engrossed in talk 
of a confidential nature. 

Mortimer was admitted to Miss 
Clarke’s presence. He was a very pre- 
sentable young man now. He _ had 
bathed and shaved and eaten—the latter 
with an appetite which indulgence had 
not yet blunted. 

He had known Miss Clarke for a 
year. At that time he had been on 
the fringe of the young woman’s set, 
but, interested in a man different from 
those she had formerly known, she had 
led him to the very center of it. He had 
fallen deeply in love with Marjorie at 
the first, but he had sense enough to see 
that he must go slowly. He paid court 
to her with discretion, diligence and dig- 
nity. Latterly he had come to think he 
was on the verge of success. 

Marjorie was as patrician as Mor- 
timer had painted the Colonel to be. 
She was tall and fair and full of vigor, 
blue of eye and satin of skin. If she 
was blue-blooded, the blood ran clean 
and strong. : 

At sight of her—possibly because the 
resentment.which the Colonel had roused 
was still hot within hin—Mortimer felt 
an urge to put her to the test then. The 
idea left him a little breathless—strong 
as he was. 

She greeted him calmly and gravely. 
The calmness was usual; the gravity 
was not. Ordinarily she smiled on him. 
He took her hands. 

“Marjorie,” he whispered, “I did not 
come to-day to ask you, but will you 
marry me, Marjorie?” 

He felt her slender hands tremble in 
his own. But instead of the blush he 
looked for, pallor overspread her face. 
She lifted her eyes to his, and he found 
her sad, with that infinite sadness which 
only the eyes of a hurt woman can hold. 

“T can’t,” she said. 

His face went hard as iron and his 
nerves as taut as violin-strings. His 
mind groped for her reason, while his 
eyes searched her face for it. He had 
expected that if she rejected him she 
would do it with a smile. He could 
not understand her sadness. 
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“Don’t you love me?” he questioned. 

“T have loved you from the first,” she 
answered. 

“But you wont marry me?” 

She shook her head. Her lips were 
shut tight, and suddenly her eyelids 
flew together. He could see that her 
lashes were moist. 

“What is the matter?” 
“You're crying.” 

Still she did nct speak. He essayed 
to draw her to him, but she resisted 
that with a sudden stiffening of her 
strong body. She drew her hands from 
his clinging clasp and sank into a chair. 

“Why wont you marry me?” he de- 
manded. “You have a reason, of course, 
and I think you ought to tell me what 
it is. You’re not the kind of woman to 
have any fanciful cause for acting like 
this. .... Is it because I am what 
I am?” 

She nodded. He laughed a short, 
sharp laugh. 

“Because I don’t belong. 
I’m of the common people.” 

Her eyelids flew open as 
flown shut. She stared at him. 

“Why, how absurd!” she said. 


he asked. 


Because 
they had 


“AS 


if that would make any difference!” 


He was bewildered then. Again he 
groped for what was in her mind. 

“T don’t seem to understand,” he 
said. “You'll have to be plain with me, 
I guess.” His tone grew bitter. “I’m 
stupid, of course, but we commoners are 
usually that.” 

She rose and faced him, her hands 
held away from him. Her moment of 
grief was passed. Color came into her 
cheeks ; her eyes were dry. 

“It’s because you drink,” she declared. 

He took a backward step as if she 
had struck him a blow in the face. 

“T drink?” he said. ‘Well, who 
doesn’t, nowadays? It’s a common prac- 
tice. And you’ve never seen me when I 
was not entirely myself.” 

“You were not yourself last night,” 
she said. 

Passion, like a leaping black cloud, 
swept his face. 

“So old Whitman has been here, has 
he?” he demanded. 

“Colonel Whitman has been here,” 
she said. 
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“And he gossiped about me like a 
village shrew. And you listened. You 
permitted him to attack me, and now 
you attack me yourself.” 

“He didn’t attack you,” she defended 
the absent Whitman. “It hurt him to 
have to tell me. His regret was very 
real. You don’t know Colonel Whit- 
man. He is the kindest man I have 
ever known.” 

“You think it was kind of him to 
take out of my life the one thing that 
was sweetest and holiest?” he asked 
ironically. 

“It was not kindness toward you. It 
was kindness toward me. I would rather 
die to-night than marry a man who is 
on the way to become a drunkard.” 

He recoiled at that again. He had 
been angry at Whitman, but that had 
been a matter between men, and he 
was used to man-to-man battles. But 
her accusation, coming from the lips he 
held sweetest, filled him with a kind of 
horror. 

“That’s a terrible thing to say about 
any man,” he said. 

“Tt isn’t the saying of it that makes 
it terrible,” she returned. “It’s the 
hideous fact itself. You don’t know 
what a woman goes through when she 
is married to an inebriate. He can find 
oblivion through his weakness. Lethe 
flows for him. The woman sits beside 
her soul and sees it die.” 

He was speechless. She was speaking 
for herself now. This was no quotation 
from Whitman. 

He took .up his hat. For a moment 
he gazed into her eyes, and then he got 
blindly to the door. 

He walked several blocks and came 
to a group of stores. One of them was 
a saloon—a shabby place where men, 
weary from a week of sweaty toil, came 
for a little of those waters of which 
Marjorie had spoken. Mortimer had 
known many such places, and he knew 
how to order. 

““A whisky and a beer,” he said. 

With the two glasses in his hand he 
walked to one of the tables at the side 
of the room. He gulped the whisky and 
sipped at the beer till that too was gone. 
Then he settled back in his chair and 
pulled his straw hat over his eyes. The 
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“And he gossiped about me like a 
village shrew. And you listened. You 
permitted him to attack me, and now 
you attack me yourself.” 

“He didn’t attack you,” she defended 
the absent Whitman. “It hurt him to 
have to tell me. His regret was very 
real. You don’t know Colonel Whit- 
man. He is the kindest man I have 
ever known.” 

“You think it was kind of him to 
take out of my life the one thing that 
was sweetest and holiest?” he asked 
ironically. 

“It was not kindness toward you. It 
was kindness toward me. I would rather 
die to-night than marry a man who is 
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He recoiled at that again. He had 
been angry at Whitman, but that had 
been a matter between men, and he 
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her accusation, coming from the lips he 
held sweetest, filled him with a kind of 
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“That’s a terrible thing to say about 
any man,” he said. 

“It isn’t the saying of it that makes 
it terrible,” she returned. “It’s the 
hideous fact itself. You don’t know 
what a woman goes through when she 
is married to an inebriate. He can find 
oblivion through his weakness. Lethe 
flows for him. The woman sits beside 
her soul and sees it die.” 

He was speechless. She was speaking 
for herself now. This was no quotation 
from Whitman. 

He took .up his hat. For a moment 
he gazed into her eyes, and then he got 
blindly to the door. 

He walked several blocks and came 
to a group of stores. One of them was 
a saloon—a shabby place where men, 
weary from a week of sweaty toil, came 
for a little of those waters of which 
Marjorie had spoken. Mortimer had 
known many such places, and he knew 
how to order. 

“A whisky and a beer,” he said. 

With the two glasses in his hand he 
walked to one of the tables at the side 
of the room. He gulped the whisky and 
sipped at the beer till that too was gone. 
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pulled his straw hat over his eyes. The 
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raw whisky and the heavy beer burned 
in his vitals and sent flames to his brain. 
His resentment kindled again. He ac- 
cused Whitman passionately, and he be- 
gan to feel a little contempt for Mar- 
jorie. He hadn’t thought she would 
listen to the babble of that old woman. 
Soldier! Pah! 

There was no obsequious waiter here 
to serve him, and he rose and pressed 
up to the bar with his two glasses and 
had them refilled. He made that little 
journey many times while the afternoon 
waned and evening came. 

He failed next morning to recall how 
he had got to his hotel. He had been 
in that low barroom the last he remem- 
bered. Also for the first time in his life 
he was ill from overindulgence. His 
head ached and his pulses throbbed. 
He rose and ordered a long, cold drink. 

It was ten o’clock before he arrived 
at the Forge. Mortimer’s Forge was 
the name by which his big business still 
went. Once, on the site where his long 
buildings now stood, he had had a 
smithy. That he had called Mortimer’s 
Forge, and now that he had become a 
manufacturer, the name, he declared, 
was good enough for him. 

Usually, no matter what he had done 
the night before, he came alertly to 
his daily tasks, but this morning, as he 
closed the door behind him, he realized 
that he was slightly drunk. He had had 
half a dozen drinks and little breakfast. 
And the drinks did not seem to help 
him. 

He was annoyed by this, because he 
was to have had a busy day. His best 
road man was to report about noon on 
a big order—an order which should 
keep the great hammers pounding for 
many a day. If the man had landed the 
order, there would be much for Mor- 
timer to do in the way of getting ready 
to fill it. If there had been any kind 
of hitch, Mortimer would have to 
straighten it out. In any event, the day 
called for a brain as unclouded as the 
blue sky outside. 

But try as he would to keep his mind 
on business, he found it constantly 
shifting to Marjorie Clarke. He felt 
that he loved her more than ever, now 
that she was unattainable. The thought 
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that she was forever lost to him filled 
him with physical pain. And _ then 
slowly the little stimulation he had got 
from his drinking began to wane. He 
felt ill again. 

Thus, torn by grief and physical suf- 
fering, that wild resentment began to 
burn in his brain again. He cursed 
Colonel Whitman and vowed to be even 
with him some time. He shrugged him- 
self together, rose and put on his hat. 

Outside the door he stopped at a 
desk. A man old enough to be his father 
looked up quickly, searching his employ- 
er’s face. 

“I’m going up to Paddy’s,” Mortimer 
said. “You can fipd me there if you 
want me. I don’t think he has a ’phone. 
Tell Bracken to come there when he 
comes in.” 

“Yes sir,” the aged employee said, 
and he bowed himself to his work again. 


ORTIMER had not been in Paddy’s 

Place for years. Once he had gone 

there three times a day, but he had 
changed with his changing fortunes. 

Paddy was back of the bar as Mor- 
timer stepped through the screen door. 

“Paddy,” Mortimer said, “we'll have 
a big drink together for old times’ 
sake.” 

“T’ll have a cigar,” Paddy said. “I’ve 
not touched a drop in ten years. It was 
gettin’ to me. When it starts to get to 
you, it’s time to wind the clock.” 

“Well, you have a whisky-beer to 
spare for me, haven’t you?” Mortimer 
asked, and he smiled. 

“Arrah,” said old Paddy, “ye haven’t 
changed a bit since ye was a sledge-man. 
We'll have ye out some of the best.” 

Business was slack just then, and 
they sat down together and called up 
those days that had gone. Paddy voiced 
the admiration he felt for the man who 
had sprung up the ladder. Mortimer 
listened and was soothed. He felt as if 
he had come home. This was his kind 
of people; he should never have left 
them. 

Noon came and went and still he sat 
at the table. The noontime rush was 
done and quiet returned. Paddy re- 
sumed his seat. Mortimer drank anew. 
Of a sudden the screen door was pushed 
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open. The aged clerk stood on the 
threshold blinking into the dim room. 

“What is it?” Mortimer asked. “I’m 
right here before your eyes.” 

“Ves sir,” the clerk said, and he ad- 
vanced into the room. He paused at 
sight of Paddy. ‘‘May I see you out- 
side?’ he asked Mortimer. 

“Oh, speak up right here,” Mortimer 
said impatiently. ‘Paddy is a friend 
of mine.” 

The clerk was a literal person. At 
that injunction he would have delivered 
his message, whether it had been of joy 
or grief. 

“The bank has called in your loan, 
sir,” he said. “It must be paid before 
the close of banking hours, you under- 
stand.” 


N ORTIMER sat and stared stupidly. 

True, the loan was a call loan. It 
had been his pride that his loans were 
usually of that nature. But this was only 
a week old. What did those bankers 
mean by calling it in? Considering all 
the business he had given that particular 
bank, its ot: «als’ action was outrageous. 
What— 


The explanation came to him like a 


bolt from heaven. He leaned across 
the sloppy table to the clerk. 

“Who’s chairman of the board of that 
bank?” he demanded. 

“Colonel Whitman,” 
swered. 

“Ha! Well, I thought so,” Mortimer 
rasped. ‘Well, old man, you can play 
this on your harp and see how it sounds. 
Whitman has started out to ruin me.” 

“Oh, sir,” the aged clerk quavered, 
“that couldn’t be. Colonel Whitman 
is—” 

“A damn’ old scoundrel,” 
choked. 

“A Christian gentleman, 
clerk corrected. 

“Has Bracken come?” Mortimer 
asked, refusing argument in his need 
for action. 

“T have a telegram from him,” the 
clerk answered. “He'll be arriving 
within an hour.” 

“Have a fast car waiting for him at 
the station,” Mortimer ordered. ‘Have 
him come here as soon. as he arrives.” 


the clerk an- 


Mortimer 


” 


sir,” the 


’ 


“Here, sir?” 
“T said here.” 
“Ves sir.” 


HE old clerk got himself out of the 

saloon and wert back to the office. 
Mortimer ordered another drink. Now. 
for a plan. Sitting like a statue, he 
drove his brain. At last he had decided 
what he should do. First he must have 
Bracken’s report. If Bracken had 
landed that order, he could borrow 
money on the strength of it. If Bracken 
had failed, he would go to Smallwood. 
Smallwood would take care of the loan 
—for a consideration. With Whitman 
fighting him, he might as well appeal 
to high heaven for aid as to any local 
institution. 

His plan mapped out,—it could not 
fail,—he ordered another drink. In his 
inner excitement his brain swam above 
the fumes of the liquor, and he drank 
five times before he heard Bracken’s 
car stop outside. Then Bracken came 
across the walk. Bracken snapped the 
screen door open and plunged into the 
room. 

As he caught sight of Mortimer, he 
hurried across the room. Mortimer 
watched him come in a kind of fascina- 
tion. Bracken, without greeting, put his 
hands on the table and bent to his boss. 
Mortimer leaned forward to catch his 
words. 

“We fell down.” Mortimer crushed 
his hands together beneath the table. 
Bracken went on: “I had the dea 
cinched till this morning. Then Con- 
ners of the Triangle got a telegram 
from the home office. He hopped a car- 
riage, and you couldn’t see him for dust 
getting out to the offices of those people. 
He bid in the work at a figure that will 
cost the Triangle people money, but he 
kept it away from us. Their loss aint 
going to be our gain, you can bet on 
that What do you know about 
itr?’ 

Mortimer brushed his hands across his 
face. His eyes looked terribly bright 
and hard in his pallor. 

“Sit down, Bracken, and have a 
drink,” he said in a curiously hushed 
voice. “There’s something I want to 
tell you.” 
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Bracken sat down. Mortimer did not 
speak till Paddy had _ considerately 
brought the drinks and discreetly with- 
drawn. Then Mortimer told of the 
called loan. 

“We'll have one more drink, Bracken, 
and then we’ll go and see Smallwood,” 
Mortimer concluded. 

“Aw, no,” Bracken pleaded. “Not 
Smallwood. Don’t let him in, Mr. Mor- 
timer. Don’t do it. You know how he 
is. You give him a share in the business 
now to get his financial help, and he'll 
own it inside five years. You see if he 
doesn’t. Look what he did to Briggs, 
his old pardner—ruined him, and Briggs 
went to a hotel and—dang-bang!” 

“IT know, but I’ve got to have the 
money,” Mortimer said. “It’s half-past 
one right now. I’ve got one hour and 
fiftv-nine minutes to raise thirty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Bracken sat frowning down while 
one of those golden minutes flitted by. 
Suddenly Bracken looked up. 

“Say,” he said, “I’ll put one over. 
My father-in-law has got money in 
bundles. I’ll go over and borrow that 
thirty thou’ from him. Come along.” 

“You can’t do it,” Mortimer objected. 

“On your note at six per? No, I 
guess I can’t! Why, he’d be tickled to 
death. Course he wouldn’t do anything 
for me, ‘cause I married his only 
chee-ild, but he’ll be glad to accommo- 
date the ironmaster of Newton 
Come on.” 

Mortimer got to his feet. Suddenly 
the room swam. He leaned dizzily 
against the table. The many drinks he 
had taken were smiting him now. He 
looked at Bracken, who seemed far 
away. 

“Bracken,” he said quietly, “you'll 
have to go alone. I’m a little soused.” 

Bracken knew it without being told. 
He whipped out a big note-book and 
tore out a leaf. 

“Make out your note,” he said. 
“Here’s a fountain pen loaded and 
guaranteed to shoot straight. Make her 
for ninety days at six per cent. Say, 
you better make it seven per cent. The 
added one per aint going to kill you, 
and it will be an argument with the 
old man. Hustle! I’ve got a thirty-mile 


drive to make in about an hour and a 
half. I want a margin.” 

Mortimer’s hand wavered across the 
sheet of paper. At length he handed the 
note to Bracken. Bracken slipped it 
into his pocket. 

“Don’t fall down on this, Bracken,”’ 
Mortimer said. “I ought to be on the 
job myself, but I’m not. I ought to be 
rustling round here in town, but I can’t. 
You’re playing a lone hand, and our 
pile is on the table.” 

“Leave it to me,” Bracken said. 

He crossed the room, reached the 
door, stopped as if to speak, shook his 
head and passed out. 

“Drunk at a time like this, with old 
Whitman on his trail, and I never saw 
him drunk in my life before,” said 
Bracken. “I hope he lays off it from 
now on.” 


At twenty minutes past three Mor- 

timer took his watch from his pocket 
and placed it on the table in front of 
him. He sat there like that, a ridicu- 
lous figure of gravity and apprehension, 
till the minute-hand had gone to the 
half-hour. Then he put the watch in 
his pocket. 

“By now it’s done—or not done,” he 
said. “I’ll have a little drink.” 

Before he had taken that drink the 
screen door was thrown open and 
Bracken entered the room. Bracken was 
himself again. Buoyancy and confidence 
marked him. Mortimer half rose from 
his chair but sank back. Bracken sat 
down across from him. 

“Got a certified check all O. K.,” he 
announced. ‘Took it up to the bank. 
Everything is lovely, and the goose 
honks high.” 

Mortimer drained his glass from a 
hand that shook a little. He wiped a 
sudden dew from his forehead. 

“Bracken, God bless you,” 
“Have a drink.” 

Bracken shook his head. He leaned 
toward his employer, and his eyes were 
eloquent and pleading. 

“I’ve shot my wad,” he said. 

“Eh?” said Mortimer. 

“You’ve got a fight on your hands,” 
Bracken declared. “I don’t know why. 
I only know the fact. I can’t make the 


he said. 
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“Mar orie,” he whispered, “I did not come to-day to ask you, but will you marry me, Marjorie?” He felt her slender 


hands tremble in his own. But instead of the blush he looked for, pallor overspread her face. She lifted her eyes to 
his, and he found her sad, with that infinite sadness which only the eyes of a hurt woman can hold. “I can’t,” she said. 
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fight for you. My being able to raise 
this money to-day was just a piece of 
luck. But you’ll need more than luck 
before you get done with this business. 
I say I can’t make the fight for you. If 
I could, I’d have a job like yours and 
you’d have one like mine.” Bracken 
paused. He had never been so close as 
this to the self-sufficient Mortimer. But 
he was a man who would plunge if a 
plunge were necessary. “You've got to 
cut the booze, get sober and jump into 
this game with both feet,” he concluded. 

Mortimer sat staring at the table. 
His face was gray, and there were little 
beads of sweat on it again. Shadows 
were coming beneath his eyes. 

“Bracken,” he said, still speaking 
quite plainly, “I don’t want to get sober. 
I want to keep on drinking, drinking. 
Then I want to fall into a sleep where 
nothing will touch me. I want to get 
away from everything for a_ while. 

I’ve never felt like this before.” 

“Tf you’d quit for one day, you 
wouldn’t go back just now for a million 
dollars,” Bracken said. ‘Lemme take 
you some place.” 

Mortimer straightened up slowly in 
his chair. He lifted his head with an 
effort. 

“I’m not that far gone,” he .said. 

“Tell Paddy to bring me a big 
pot of black coffee.” 

The making and the consumption of 
the coffee took some time. But in less 
than an hour Mortimer rose. 

“That car still outside?” he asked. 

Bracken nodded. 

“Come to the office early in the morn- 
ing,’ Mortimer directed. “I’m going to 
my hotel.” 

Bracken was at the office very early 
next morning, but he found Mortimer 
already there, sober but rather white of 
face. 

“IT couldn’t sleep after midnight,” 
Mortimer explained. “So I came here. 
I’ve got a scheme. I don’t know how it 
will work out, but I’m going to try it. 
I'll be in four or five States west of 
Chicago for the next two weeks. I'll 
wire you every morning where you can 
find me. Let me know by wire if any- 
thing turns up. You take charge here. 
There’s nothing for you to do but to 


keep the hammers going. If any new 
orders come—it’s not likely!—you can 
take care of them as well as I can.” 

He picked up, one by one, half a 
dozen sheets of paper filled with figures. 
As he took each up, he glanced at it 
to make sure he was getting all of them. 
Then he left the office without a word, 
and Bracken saw him climb into his 
car and drive away. 


URING the next two weeks Bracken 

felt as if he were playing a game 
by wire. On a wall-map he traced Mor- 
timer’s movements. The man was travel- 
ing with incredible speed, seeming 
never to stop; but Bracken knew that 
every day he was in a different town for 
a few hours. At the end of the two 
weeks Bracken received a wire that 
Mortimer would be home the next morn- 
ing. 

It was a different Mortimer whom 
Bracken confronted that next morning. 
In the old days Mortimer had been 
swift and sure, but he was swifter and 
surer now. Indeed, he seemed to have 
made all his decisions beforehand. He 
was thinner, too, and there was a subtle 
dignity about him which was new to 
Bracken. 

“IT want you to go out at once and 
hire enough men to run us day and night 
till the first of the year at least,’’ Mor- 
timer said. He drew a big bill-book 
from his pocket. “I’ve got the orders 
here to keep us going.” 

“Lord,” Bracken exclaimed. “All in 
two weeks?” 

Mortimer smiled wanly. 

“They’re not much in the way of or- 
ders, Bracken,” he said. ‘‘Most of them 
we wouldn’t have looked at before Whit- 
man started on the rampage. But every 
little helps. I had to cut everything to 
the bone to get them, at that. But I'll 
make enough to meet that loan your 
father-in-law made and to pay salaries 
and wages.” 

“What do you get out of it?” Bracken 
asked. 

“Nothing,” Mortimer said. “I al- 
lowed only for the loan, operating ex- 
penses and wages. I’m going to do 
business on that basis for a while. I'll 
see just how far these fellows want to 
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go. A week from to-day bids are to be 
received for a job over at Allentown. 
I’m going to give you figures on that 
that will merely cover the cost. We'll 
show them, before we get through, 
Bracken.” 

That evening Mortimer spent at his 
club and drank mineral water con- 
spicuously. At eleven o’clock Colonel 
Whitman and another man entered. 
They did not see Mortimer at once, and 
he rose quickly and crossed the room. 

“Hello, Jim,” he said to the second 
man. ‘How’s business?” 

“Good,” Jim answered. 
with you, Mort?” 

“Fine,” Mortimer said, and he added 
casually; “So good I’m obliged to run 
night and day for the rest of the year 
as soon as I can get the men.” 

He saw Colonel Whitman give a start 
of surprise and glance at him keenly. 

“Stay and have a drink, Mort,” Jim 
urged. 

“Can't,” Mortimer answerel. 
busy for that stuff for a while.” 

Ignoring Whitman completely, he 
passed out. The Colonel and Jim re- 
mained. On Whitman’s lips there was 
a curious, softened smile. 

The day the Forge started to work 
continuously, Bracken came home from 
Allentown with the order Mortimer had 
spoken about. But he showed no ela- 
tion as he exhibited it. 

“We'll lose money on that job, wont 
we?” he asked. 

“A little, perhaps,’ Mortimer admit- 
ted. “How many were in on it?” 

“Three besides us,” Bracken answered. 
“Say, you should have seen the look on 
Conners’ face—Conners of the Tri- 
angle—when the bids were opened. 
They’d gone down to rock bottom to 
get that job, and he couldn’t get it 
through his noodle how we were lower. 
He said we were crazy. It’s the 
Triangle that Whitman is using to 
beat us.” 

“IT know it,” said Mortimer dryly. 
“That’s why I went so low. It'll give 
Whitman something to think about.” 


“How’s it 


“Too 


” 


T the end of four months Mortimer 
was able by piling penny upon 
penny to take up his note., One after- 
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noon at the end of October he sat in his 
office waiting for a wire from Bracken, 
who had gone East to bid for a job in 
the Triangle Company’s own territory. 
Mortimer had no hope that Bracken 
would succeed, for to test the situation 
generally Mortimer had put his figures 
where they should be. If he got the job, 
he would make money on it. 

The messenger-boy came in due time. 
Mortimer slit the envelope and drew 
out the message carelessly. He was not 
much interested in it. It read: 


Our bid best. Triangle people not in. 


While Mortimer, mystified, sat star- 
ing at the yellow sheet, his telephone- 
bell rang. He answered and heard the 
voice of the president of the bank which 
had called his loan. 

“We wish to explain,” the president 
said smoothly, “that the calling of your 
loan was a mistake. We don’t often 
make mistakes like that, but there ap- 
pears to have been a confusion among 
papers. We shall be glad at any time 
in the future to accommodate you in 
any way we can.” 

“Thanks,” said Mortimer acidly, “but 
I don’t expect to need any accommoda- 
tion this year. I am doing very nicely.” 
He was about to add, ‘And you might 
tell Whitman that,” but he refrained. 

He hung up his receiver and leaned 
back in his chair. It was near time for 
the shifts in the Forge to change. Al- 
ready the men of the second shift were 
streaming through the gates. Soon the 
brawny men of the first shift would 
come tiredly out. The dull thud of the 
big hammers came like music to Mor- 
timer. Things were in pretty good 
shape, by George! 

A closed automobile stopped outside. 
A man stepped down. Mortimer half 
started from his chair but settled back 
again. He pressed a button, and a boy 
entered. 

“If Colonel Whitman wishes to see 
me, tell him I am engaged,” he said. 

The boy withdrew. Mortimer was 
aware that Whitman had entered the 
building. The boy came back. 

“Colonel Whitman says he wants to 
see you on a very important matter,” 
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the boy reported. “He wont keep you 
no more’n a minute.” 

Mortimer hesitated. 
set grimly. 

“Show him in,” he said. 

The Colonel entered, and the boy 
closed the door. Mortimer turned in 
his swivel chair and faced his adversary. 
He did not speak. Nor did he invite 
Whitman to sit down. 

“Mr. Mortimer,” said Whitman ab- 
ruptly, from where he stood, “I loved 
Marjorie Clarke’s mother. She married 
another man. They both died young. I 
have looked after Marjorie ever since 
she was a little girl. I felt it my duty 
to do what I did.” 

The grimness went out of Mortimer’s 
face. He could understand what a task 
a man like Whitman had set himself to 
make such a confession. Doubtless he 
had never so much as breathed of the 
dimmed romance of his past to a soul. 

The beating of Mortimer’s heart 
filled his ears as loudly as the beat of 
the big hammers in the long buildings 
outside. A sudden hope had flashed up 
in him. 

“T didn’t understand,” he said in a 
low voice. 

“You would not listen to me when I 
begged you to stop drinking,” Whitman 
went on. “So I had to adopt sterner 
measures. I had to appeal to your fight- 
ing instinct. I had to storm your castle.” 
He smiled, somewhat sadly, somewhat 
whimsically. “I'll confess you’ve beaten 
me. I don’t quite know yet how you did 
it. Instead of being cramped by my 
screws, you seemed to move more freely 
and easily than before. I saw there was 
no use going on. So I had the Triangle 
people withdraw and had the bank offer 
you aid. You'll believe that I should 
never have ruined you, in any event.” 
His voice became very earnest. “I'll add 
that I don’t believe you could have done 
what you have if you had continued to 
drink.” 

“T know I couldn’t,” Mortimer con- 
ceded. 

“And it was to a crisis somewhat like 
that through which you have passed that 
you were inevitably coming, some time. 


Then his face 


I wished to save you while there was a 
chance Ah, you have quit. Will 
you stay quit? Marjorie is waiting for 
you if you will.” a 

“Tell her I'll stay quit,” Mortimer 
said eagerly. 

“T sha’n’t tell her. You must not tell 
her. What is the use? You know there 
is none. Search your soul and find the 
truth.” 

Mortimer’s chin went slowly to his 
chest. Outside, the big hammers thudded 
on. The autumn afternoon was dying. 
Shadows were already creeping into the 
corners of the office. 

And Mortimer sat there and searched 
his soul. He asked himself all the ques- 
tions which a man can ask himself in a 
moment like that. And his memory 
seemed suddenly acute. He recalled the 
high lights in his life on this one spot 
since he had first come here as an assist- 
ant to the blacksmith who had been his 
predecessor. He remembered with a 
flush of shame the nights which had 
dulled him, though he did not believe 
that, then. He knew that he had never 
been so fully himself as in the last few 
months. Even with sorrow eating at his 
heart, he had enjoyed life—the work of 
life. And finally he knew that, no matter 
what should happen to him, that old, 
foolish desire was buried deep in its 
grave. 

He looked up, a rare smile illuminat- 
ing his face. 

“Why, Colonel,” he said, “I quit for 
keeps months ago. I’ve just this minute 
found it out.” 

The Colonel turned to the window, so 
that Mortimer. might not see his face. 

“My friend,” he said over his 
shoulder, “Marjorie decided last night 
that she was coming to you in spite of 
everything. She said she had found out 
that life with you would be better and 
sweeter, in spite of anything you might 
do, than life without you. Think what 
it would have meant to her if you had 
not recovered yourself.” The Colonel 
lifted his head with the effect of youth 
in the movement. ‘‘Marjorie’s outside in 
my car, Mortimer,” he said. “Shall we 
join her?” 
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f—_ _]ILTON CRAWFORD, being 
sore troubled, put the problem 
—a business problem, on the 
face of it—up to his wife. 
And then— ; 

But before passing upon the action of 
either of them, let us understand the 
problem itself, how it developed, and 
the nature of the interest each had in it. 
For the home is sometimes very deeply 
involved in the problems of the office. 

Crawford, a lawyer, returning to his 
office after a three days’ absence, found 
on his desk an unopened personal letter. 
Other mail there was, but it was of a 
business nature and had been opened 
and, where necessary, answered by his 
stenographer. The letter marked “Per- 
sonal” alone remained sealed. 

The envelope bore no return card 
that might indicate the nature of its con- 
tents, but it was addressed in the hand- 
writing of a client—Noah M. Greene, a 
retired merchant who traveled much and 
for whom Crawford acted in all business 
matters. It would be a business letter, 
to a certainty, and the postmark showed 
that it had been lying on Crawford’s 
desk for all of the three days that he had 
been away. Greene’s business was likely 
to be important, too, and he was not a 
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(CRAWFORD put the problem up 
to his wife. It was a real prob- 

lem, and it involved a lot of money. 

How would you have decided it? 


A Profit 
Of $13,000 


By Elliott Flower 


man to accept excuses for any failure to 
follow instructions. Mdreovéf,,he ‘was 
the one really profitablérlientthat the 
young lawyer had, the \rest of his”pusi- 
ness coming from men*who had Only 
occasional need of legal adyite, or assist 
ance. 

Crawford slit the envelopésqtickly, 
took out the letter, read the few Wnées 
and glanced at his desk calendar, as if 
to assure himself of the date. But he 
found no consolation there. The letter 
plainly had been lying on his desk for 
three days, and it instructed him to sell 
“immediately” the writer’s five hundred 
shares of stock in the Horfing Paper 
Company. 

“I have inside information,” Greene 
wrote, “that the company is in trouble 
and a crash is coming. I shall be glad 
to get fifty for my stock, but don’t hold 
for it—not a minute. The main thing is 
to get out quick.” 


HILLS chased each other up and 

down Crawford’s spine. This mat- 

ter should have had attention three days 

ago, and what might not have happened 
in those three days? 

If Horfing Paper had slumped, he 
(Crawford) would have to stand the loss 
himself or else lose his client. There 
could be no possible excuse for his fail- 
ure to follow instructions—that is, none 
that would be accepted by such an exact- 
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ing man as Noah M. Greene. Greene, if 
he knew the facts, undoubtedly would 
demand that the lawyer assume the loss 
resulting from his delay; so the easiest 
way out of it was to assume the loss with- 
out saying anything about the delay. 
Then he would at least retain Greene as 
a client. But this plan was open to the 
objection that he could not assume even 
a small loss without borrowing the 
money, and there was a very decided 
limit to the amount that he could bor- 
row. 

These thoughts flickered through his 
mind as he toyed uncertainly with the 
letter, and they brought him to the point 
of action. The first thing to do was to 
find out what, if anything, had happened 
to Horfing Paper. It might be still pos- 
sible to get out without loss. 

Horfing Paper was an unlisted invest- 
ment rather than a speculative stock and 
would not be quoted in the newspapers, 
but there was enough of a market for it 
to induce brokers to keep posted with re- 
gard to it, and so he called up 
Hayden, through whom he 
occasionally traded. 

“Horfing Paper?’  re- 
peated Hayden. “Why, 
that’s been rocketing for 
two days. There’s call 
for it at seventy-eight 
now.” 

Seventy-eight! 

And Greene try- 
ing to get out at 
fifty. 

“Sell five hun- 
dred for me as 
quick as you know 
how,” instructed 
Crawford. “Vl 
send the certifi- 
cates right over.” 

‘*May~ go 
higher,” suggested 
Hayden. 

“I’m taking no 
chances,” responded 
Crawford. ‘‘How 
much of a climb has 
it been so far?” 

“Tt was sleeping 
quietly at fifty-two 
three days ago,” re- 


If Horfing Paper had slumped, he 
would have to stand the loss. 
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plied Hayden. “Figure it out for your- 
self.” 

That was just what Crawford did, 
and the result startled him. Between 
fifty-two, the price at which he should 
have sold, and seventy-eight, the price 
quoted now, there was a profit on five 
hundred shares of $13,000—a pure luck 
profit, a profit on Greene’s money that 
Greene’s orders would have lost, a 
profit that it would be awkward to dis- 
close. For Greene was not a man to for- 
give neglect or disobedience of orders 
even if a profit resulted therefrom: he 
demanded service upon which he could 
rely implicitly, and with anything short 
of that he had no patience. To Craw- 
ford, with his intimate knowledge of 
Greene, it was clear that loss of con- 
fidence would follow any explanation he 
could make and loss-of business would 
follow loss of confidence. So why ex- 
plain? 


HE next mail brought another letter 
from Greene. 

“T have just learned,” he wrote, 

“that Horfing Paper began to 

soar just about as soon as 

I was out of it, but you 

must have got me out 

at a bit over fifty, 

and I am satisfied. 

I suspected that 

there might be a 

flurry before the 

finish, and I 

should have been 

glad to take the 

profit, but it 

was too risky 

a proposition 

to appeal to 

me. I’ll advise 

you as to the 

reinvestment 

of the money 

when I return to 

the city next week.” 

Greene was satis- 

fied! He believed the 

stock sold according to in- 

structions and was glad to be 

out of it. So why explain? 

Why not report the sale at 

fifty-two, the price at which 





A PROFIT OF $13,000 


money, added to what they could realize 


it should have been sold and let it go at 
that? 

A telephone message from Hayden in- 
formed him that the sale had been made 
at seventy-eight. ‘‘And,’’ 
Hayden added, “you got 
out just in time. There 
are rumors of trouble, 
and it’s dropping like 
lead now.” 

Greene would be 
more than satisfied ! 

His inside informa- 
tion had been cor- 
rect, and he was 
everlastingly 
lucky to be out 
of it. So why- 
explain? 

Of course 
there was 
nothing to be 
done about it, 
anyway, until 
Greene’s return, 
but — well, he 
could not help 
debating the mat- 
ter with himself, 
the money 
solve some 
very troublesome 
problems. 

There was the auto- 
mobile problem, for in- 
stance. He had a little 


for 
would 
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on their present home, would get it. 
Then. too, the wife and children of 
a representative of Noah M. Greene 
should have a larger and more 
attractive wardrobe. Not that 
Elsie and the children were 
shabby,—far from it,—but 
they suffered somewhat 
in comparison with 
their wealthier neigh- 

bors. 

And as for the 
necessary money, 
a representative 
of Noah M. 
Greene should 
have many op- 
portunities for 
making it. 
Others were 
able to do 
so. Barker, 
a neighbor, 
had bought 
a luxurious 
new limousine 
with the money 
he had made over- 
night in one stock 
deal. She could not 
seem to understand 
that one must have the 
money to risk before one 
can invade the stock 
market without inviting 


tunabout, but Elsie, his 
wife, thought they 
should have a touring 


Had he any right to that money? 
His conscience told him that he had 
not, but he was not in a mood to give 
much attention to his conscience. 


disaster. 
But do not get the 
idea that Elsie was one 


car, and the lack of it 

made her quite unhappy. A man who 
represented Noah M. Greene, according 
to Elsie, certainly should be able to 
have a decent car. She failed to realize 
that a lawyer, to be independently pros- 
perous, must have more than one Noah 
M. Greene on his list of clients, and 
that, as Greene’s representative, he was 
under a heavier office expense than he 
would be otherwise. 

Elsie also felt that they should be bet- 
ter housed. The little suburban home 
that they owned was very nice and cozy 
when they were married, but now, with 
two children, they should have a larger 
and a better one. Comparatively little 


of the chronically dis- 
contented women. For the most part, she 
made the best of what she had, but she 
did want these things; she could not un- 
derstand why her husband was unable to 
provide them, and she did occasionally 
mention these facts. Moreover, Craw- 
ford, being very fond of his wife, was 
most anxious that she should have what 
she wanted. And $13,000 would put all 
of her immediate desires within her 
reach. It would even leave a margin with 
which he might make more. He was too 
cautious a man to speculate with the 
needed family income, but he was not 
averse to taking a chance with anything 
in excess of that. 





“Oh, Milton!” she cried. 


But had he any right to that money ? 

His conscience told him that he had 
not, but he was not in a mood to give 
much attention to his conscience. 

If not himself, who did have a right 
to it? 


“Really and truly!” 

Certainly not Greene. So far as he 
was concerned, there was no such profit: 
his order to sell three days before 
eliminated it. If the stock had gone 
down, Greene unquestionably would have 
objected to standing the loss; so why 
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A PROFIT OF $13,000 


should he profit because the stock went 
up? 

And the money would mean so much 
to Elsie—and to himself because of 
Elsie! 


S it happened, there was some evi- 
*” dence of Elsie’s yearning for the ac- 
companiments of prosperity that evening. 
She was not bitter and she was not 
cross, but she was wistful and rather 
discouraged. She had been out in the 
runabout that afternoon, had met some 
of her more prosperous friends, and she 
did so wish they could afford a better 
car. 

He had not intended to say anything 
about the money then, but her wistful- 
ness and his pleasure in giving her 
pleasure lured him into a smiling sug- 
gestion that perhaps her heart’s desire 
was nearer realization than she thought. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” he replied, “if 
we had a new car within a few days.” 

“You’ve got your chance at last?” she 
questioned quickly. 

“Tt looks like it,” he admitted. 

“Oh, Milton!” she cried, clapping her 
hands and then bestowing upon him a 
large assortment of kisses. “Really and 
truly? Oh, I’m so glad!” 

Having gone this far, there was no 
reason for not going on; so he added the 
suggestion that time occupied in looking 
for a suitable home would not be wasted. 
“No palace, you understand,” he cau- 
tioned, “but we can afford something a 
little better than we have now, and I 
guess we can take care of all the other 
little matters that have been disturbing 
you.” 

This naturally committed him in the 
matter of the hidden profit, and he was 
glad of it. The happiness that it gave 
Elsie made him glad. And who had a 
better title to the money, anyway? 
Clearly, no one. It was no trouble at 
all to reach that conclusion while Elsie’s 
kisses were warm on his lips and Elsie’s 
rejoicing eyes were before him. 


UT the next day, separated from 
Elsie by the distance between his 
home and his office, his conscience some- 
how got into closer communication with 
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him and impressed upon him some facts 
that he had been disposed to slight. 

The money upon which the profit was 
made was not his; it was in his keeping 
for the service of another, and he had 
no possible right to its earnings. He 
was paying no interest for it, doing 
nothing to entitle him to its use; he 
was a trusted agent, and to take the 
profit himself would be a grievous viola- 
tion of trust. The very fact that this 
profit, if he took it, would have to be 
concealed was proof of the essential 
dishonesty of such a course. If known, 
he would not only lose this client but 
he would have no other clients worth 
having. It would destroy confidence in 
him, and all legitimate business was 
based upon confidence. He must deserve 
the trust reposed in him—for his ulti- 
mate professional success as well as for 
his own satisfaction. 

But how about Elsie? She now re- 
garded the matter as settled—was plan- 
ning upon that basis—and her disap- 
pointment would be bitter. He would 
have to explain the whole situation to 
her, and then what would she say? 
Would she be able to get his point of 
view, or would she consider it all a 
costly bit of sentiment? If the latter, 
might she not be right? Was it not pos- 
sible that he was overscrupulous ? 

Why not put the problem up to her? 

The idea seemed almost an inspiration 
when it came to him, and there were 
many arguments to support it. She was 
more deeply concerned than anyone else 
and would be more directly affected by 
the decision ; so why not leave it to her? 
If she decided that they were not en- 
titled to the money, then it would be 
she who wrecked her own dream, which 
would be much better than having it 
wrecked by him. And if she decided that 
they could take the money, then his own 
conscience would be answered, for Elsie 
was a very conscientious little woman. 
However impractical she might be in 
some of her ideas, she would never con- 
sciously do wrong. 

All day long he pondered the problem, 
and always with the same result: he 
must consult with her, give her all the 
facts, and let her at least assist in reach- 
ing a decision. And action was prac- 
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tically forced that evening. She was so 
full of plans that it was hard to say 
anything to disturb her dream, but the 
very difficulty—the increasing difficulty 
—of so doing made it important that it 
should be done at once. 

“Not quite so fast,” he’ cautioned, as 
she was enthusiastically describing a 
car she had looked at that afternoon, 
a house she thought they could get, and 
some additions to her own and the chil- 
dren’s wardrobe that she was planning. 
“Tet’s be sure of our money before we 
spend it.” 

“Why—why—aren’t you sure of it?” 
she asked in dismay. 

“In one sense, I am,” he explained, 
“for I already have it—” 

“Oh!” she cried, relieved. ““How you 
startled me, Milton! You shouldn’t joke 
like that.” 

“T already have it,” he repeated, ignor- 
ing her interruption, “but I’m not sure I 
should keep it.” 

“Isn’t it yours?” she asked. 

“There’s no one else to claim it,” he 
replied evasively. 

“Then it must be yours,” she declared. 

“That’s what I want you to decide,” 
he returned. 

“Me!” she exclaimed. “Are you leav- 
ing it to me?” 

“No one is more deeply interested,” he 
reasoned ; “so why not?” 

He gave her the whole story. 

“If Greene hadn’t marked his letter 
‘Personal,’’’ he complained in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘Watson would have opened it and 
either attended to the matter himself or 
wired me, and there would have been no 
problem.” 

“But there’s no problem now,” she 
asserted confidently. 

“You think not?” 

“Of course not. If it isn’t his—this 
profit, I mean—it’s yours, isn’t it?” 

“ves.” 

“No one else is concerned ?” 

“No one.” 

“And he doesn’t even claim it, does 
he?” 

He conceded that, which she seemed 
to think settied the whole question, al- 
though, to make it more convincing, she 
emphasized other points. 

“He wouldn’t have been willing to 


assume the loss, if there had been one, 
would he?” she asked. 

“Probably not.” 

“Then why should he have the profit ?” 
she demanded triumphantly. 

“The reasoning is very plausible,” 
Crawford admitted. “Are you sure it 
satisfies you?” 

“Why should you pay thirteen thou- 
sand dollars to get yourself in trouble?” 
she countered, without replying directly 
to his question. ‘‘For it will make trou- 
ble if you tell him, wont it?” 

“Probably,” he answered. 

“Then don’t tell him,” she advised, 
thus reaching the same conclusion by an- 
other route. “Why, it would be abso- 
lutely silly to tell him,” she argued. 

He nodded, and no more was said 
about it that evening, but in the morning, 
as he was leaving for the office, she asked 
dubiously, almost timidly, as if afraid 
of his reply: “What are you going to 
do, Milton, about the money ?” 

“Why, you’ve decided that, haven’t 
you?” he returned. 

“Have I?” she queried uncertainly. 

“You seemed in no doubt about it last 
night,” he reminded her. “Have you 
changed: your mind ?” 

“No-o,” she replied, “I think not,” 
and then with more firmness: “No, 
certainly not. It would be foolish to do 
anything else, it seems to me.” 

“Well,” he confessed, with a smile, 
“I’m glad you think so.” 

That cheered her, strengthened her. 
How could anyone doubt when Milton 
approved? And yet—and yet—Milton 
himself said some would doubt—if they 
knew. 

It was very perplexing. 


N EANWHILE, Crawford, assuring 

himself that all was satisfactorily 
settled, found that all was not satis- 
factorily settled. He could argue the 
problem to a satisfactory conclusion, 
but, having reached it, his conscience in- 
variably tripped him, and the more 
familiar he became with the sophistical 
route to the coveted goal the greater the 
ease with which he was tripped. Also, 
in spite of sophistry, these persistent 
trippings gave him an ever-clearer view 
of the actual situation, and finally, in 
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the seclusion of his private office, he 
banged a fist down on his desk and told 
himself some unpleasant truths about 
himself. 

“This is your own problem, Craw- 
ford,” he declared, “and you have no 
more right to saddle it on your wife than 
you have to saddle it on your children. 


“Not so fast,” he cautioned. 


“Let's be sure of our money before we spend it. 
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But what are you trying to do? Why, 
you coward, you’re putting it up to 
your wife to do what you’re too weak 
to do, or to bolster you up in doing what 
you have no right to do. You know per- 
fectly well that you’re not entitled to 
the money, but you haven't the courage 
to say so—to tell her so. You want to 


” 
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shift the responsibility—compel her to 
deny herself, if she will, or, if not, hide 
behind her to get what you yourself 
want. That’s your real purpose, and 
that’s what you’ve done, as matters 
stand. She’s honest about it, while you 
are not. Unconsciously swayed by the 
intensity of her desire for things long 
denied, she sees only what she wants to 
see. She can’t help it; but you know 
better, and you are basely trying to hide 
your own cowardly weakness by putting 
an impossible burden upon her. It’s 
your problem, not hers. You are the one 
in a position of trust, and that’s all that 
you’ve got to consider—absolutely all.” 

With that, he put aside everything 
else, and the rightful course became so 
clear to him that a few minutes later 
he was inditing a letter to Greene, in 
which he explained briefly his failure to 
sell when ordered and the profit that ac- 
crued from that failure. Greene had not 
returned to the city, so far as he knew, 
but this letter had to be written and 
mailed immediately,—he was too doubt- 
ful of himself to risk delay,—and it was 


not until he had slipped it into the mail- 
chute that he gave himself time for any 


further argument with his conscience. 
And then it was too late. 

“T have demonstrated,” he reflected, 
“that I am worthy of a position of trust, 
but what’s the use of demonstrating that 
you’re worthy of a position of trust if 
your demonstration costs you the posi- 
tion of trust?” 

He was able to smile over the oddity 
of this, for it carried its own answer: 
In losing one opportunity he had proved 
himself worthy of others, which was a 
cheerful way to look at it. The im- 
mediate loss, in such circumstances, 
would mean an ultimate gain. 

But it would be very hard to make 
Elsie see it that way. There would be, 
in all probability, an immediate loss of 
Greene’s business, aside from the actual 
cash sacrifice, and the ultimate gain was 
unpleasantly indefinite. So it would be 
very hard to make Elsie understand, and 
he ceased to smile when his thoughts re- 
verted to her. He had left the decision 
to her; she had decided ; and he had re- 
versed the decision. How could explana- 
tion be anything but difficult ? 
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E went home with lagging steps that 

evening, and found Elsie strangely 
moody and apathetic. Her welcoming 
kiss was almost perfunctory. This nat- 
urally made his task the more difficult, 
but it was not to be evaded, and pro- 
crastination would make it no 
Still, he procrastinated a little, seeking 
favorable opportunity, and it was not 
until the children were in bed that he 
finally forced himself to say what he 
had to say. 

“Elsie,” he began, “I want you to try 
to understand something I am going to 
tell you—something disappointing—” 

“Yes?” she said indifferently. 

“About the Noah M. Greene money,” 
he explained. 

She developed more interest then. 

“Tt’s all settled?” she asked. 

wees.” 

“I’m sorry,” she murmured regret- 
fully. “You shouldn’t have left it to 
me, Milton.” 

“But I didn’t,” he returned. ‘“That’s 
what I want to explain. I’m holding 
the money for Greene, and have so writ- 
ten him.” 

“You’ve given it up!” she exclaimed. 

“ve” 

“Oh, I’m so glad, Milton, so glad!” 
she cried, suddenly and inexplicably 
jubilant. “I could hug you for that.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” He was sadly 
bewildered now, but he could go that far 
with safety; and she responded impul- 
sively to the invitation. “And still,’”’ he 
added then. “I don’t just 
understand.” 

“I’m not sure that I do either,” she 
confessed, and for a moment she was 
silent, apparently trying to reason it out. 
“You see, I was afraid,’ she went on, 
“afraid I’d been weak, prejudiced, when 
I meant to be fair—and—and—you 
should be the stronger, Milton—any- 
thing else would be unthinkable—you 
should be the stronger—and you are! 
Can’t you understand, Milton, how much 
it means to me that you should be 
strong, unshakable, unassailable—when 
I doubt myself? Can’t you see that in 
your strength lies my faith?” 

“Yes, I see,” he replied, humbled by 
his discovery ; , 


easier. 


seem to 


“and I see more, Elsie, 
for I see that in your faith lies my 
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strength. And more than ever,” he 
added, “I realize your sacrifice and what 
it means—the car, the house, the cur- 
tailed income—” 

Her arms still encircled his neck, and 
she looked up at him with a smile. “They 
would be dearly bought at the price of 
the tiniest doubt,” she assured him. 

And then a great wonder came to him 
that he could ever even have thought of 
doing aught but the right thing—the 
thing that, undone, would have jeopard- 
ized this faith ; and what he had lost be- 
came so insignificant in comparison with 
what he had gained that he had no sense 
of loss at all. Of course he wondered 


“Occur to me!” repeated Crawford feelingly. 


r. 


what Noah M. Greene would say, but, 
whatever that might be, it was already 
more than balanced by what Elsie had 
said. So he was curious rather than in- 
terested. It was all settled, satisfactorily 
and happily settled in spite of the loss, 
and he would not have it otherwise, but 
he would rather like to hear what Greene 
had to say about it. 


T was three days later that he heard, 
and what he heard then was very 
little. Greene was a man of few words, 
anyway. He stalked into Crawford’s 
office and glowered at the young man. 
“Did it happen to occur to you,” he 
asked, with no other preliminary than 


“Occur to me! 
reene?” 
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a curt nod, “that it would have been 
easier, more profitable and less hazard- 
ous to keep your head closed about the 
neglected order?” 

“Occur to me!” repeated Crawford 
feelingly. “Occur to me! Do you hap- 
pen to think that I’m an idiot, Mr. 
Greene ?” 

“I was just wondering,” returned 
Noah M. Greene, and he stalked out as 
abruptly as he had stalked in. 

“And that settles that,” reasoned 
Crawford when he reported the incident 
to Elsie. “Of course I expected it, but 
I wish he could be a little more definite 
and a little less abrupt. He didn’t say 


, 


Do you happen to think I’m an idiot, 


a thing about an accounting and a 
check.” 

Nor did he in the letter that followed 
his call at Crawford’s office. He wasted 
as few words in writing as he did in 
speaking. 

“No man is infallible,” he wrote, “and 
very few are entirely trustworthy. When 
I find one of the latter, I try to cling 
to him and make it worth his while to 
cling to me. Call and see me Thursday 
morning.” 

“And 
Elsie. 

“To be sure that I’m on time,” 
laughed Crawford, “I'll sleep on his 
doorstep Wednesday night.” 


you'll go, of course,” said 
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CHO ALLEN is 
the daughter of a 


prominent South- A Complete 
Resume of 
The Opening 
Chapters of 
“THE 
HEART OF when Echo enters. She 


ern jurist. Her 
mother is a cold 
_ patrician, and her 
brother Chisholm a young 
drunkard. The mother be- 
lieves that a gentleman is a 
gentleman, drunk or sober. 
But Echo has grown out of 
the old Southern idea that 
her mother still entertains 
in regard to drinking. 
Foremost among Echo’s 
admirers are Harry Sevier 
and Cameron Craig. Sevier 








up a photograph of a letter 
written by himself twenty 
years before. The letter 
was addressed to a woman 
and asks her to elope with 
him. 

Judge Allen recovers his 
composure. But that night 
he has almost decided to 
commit suicide to get away 
from the consequences of 
the one blot on his life, 


learns that somehow the 


A MAN” fateful letters have fallen 


into Craig’s hands and that 
he is holding them over her 








has made a brilliant record 
as a criminal lawyer. His inherited 
wealth makes it possible for him to de- 
fend rich and poor alike, and his elo- 
quence in pleading has become so famed 
that the society leaders of his little 
city come to the dingy courthouse to 
hear his cases. Craig, on the contrary, is 
of the new rich, head of the liquor trust 
and a profligate, and as determined to 
win Echo as Sevier is. The girl loves 
Sevier. 

Sevier loses the case for a rough 
sawyer, accused of stealing, whom he 
knows to be innocent. Echo is amazed 
and puzzled. Only one person knows 
what has caused Sevier’s failure. Craig, 
the lawyer’s enemy, divines that Sevier’s 
usual eloquence failed because he was 
drunk. And he is right. For Sevier, in 
the hope of bolstering up his powers of 
appeal, has been drinking secretly in the 
privacy of his office. 

Craig asks Echo to marry him. She 
refuses. He tells her of his rival’s drink- 
ing. She declines to believe it, but later 
Sevier tells her that it is true. Silently 
he there vows never again to touch a 
drop of liquor. 

Craig is more determined to win Echo. 
He is also determined that Judge Allen, 
Echo’s father, shall hand down a deci- 
sion that is pending, in favor of the liquor 
trust. 

A year passes in which Sevier does not 
try to see Echo. He has gone through 
the period keeping his resolve and now 
feels that he may again hope for the 
girl’s love. The year has not brought 
Craig any nearer to his desires. He de- 
mands from Judge Allen that he decide 
in favor of the liquor interests. 

Judge Allen is outraged. Craig repeats 
his demand with an angry bang of his 
fist on a peculiar little inlaid desk. 
Through a crevice made by the jar of 
his blow appears a sheaf of old letters. 
He quickly puts them into his pocket 
before the Judge turns and rings for his 
butler to show Craig out. 

_ The next day Sevier calls on Echo and 
is warily received. He is just telling 
her of his victory over drink and his love 
for her when a hoarse cry from Judge 
Allen’s library sends Echo running to her 
father. She finds him collapsed and picks 





father with the threat to 
make them public unless he wins the de- 
cision he wants. She wrings a promise 
from her father that he will not carry out 
his suicide plan. In the morning she 
leaves early, ostensibly to visit an aunt, 
but really to go to Craig and offer to 
marry him if he will destroy the letters. 


EVIER receives from Echo a note. say- 

ing: “Think of me as gently as you 
can. I can never marry you—never!” At 
this death-blow to his hopes, he gives 
up his struggle against the liquor tempta- 
tion—for the time, indeed, gives up his 
entire scheme of life. He closes his office, 
tells his valet to shut up his apartment 
and makes other arrangements for a 
prolonged absence. Then he shaves off 
beard and mustache, dresses in old 
clothes and otherwise disguises himself 
—and takes the train for a neighboring 
city where he is little known. 

There Sevier plunges into a drunken 
debauch. And that night, while he is in 
a state of dementia from drink, a curious 
series of incidents so works on his drink- 
crazed mind as to impel him actually to 
break into and enter a certain large 
house. He finds others before him—two 
burglars kneeling before a safe. One of 
the burglars covers him with a pistol 
while the other opens the safe. 

And now Sevier hears a ring at the 
door-bell, hears a servant admit a woman 
and presently hears the woman’s voice 
at the telephone in the next room—the 
voice of Echo Allen, telling Cameron 
Craig that she is in his house waiting 
for him, and that she will marry him if 
he will give up. her father’s letters. 

Craig comes in and arranges with Echo 
to have the marriage performed that 
night. Craig steps into the room where 
the housebreakers and Sevier are—and 
one of the burglars shoots him down. 
Sevier snatches the letters from the safe 
and gives them to Echo, who does not 
recognize him. Then he hurries her out 
of the house and allows himself to be 
captured by the police to throw them 
off her trail..... Craig regains con- 
sciousness, recognizes Sevier and iden- 
tifies him as the man who shot him, but 
relapses into unconsciousness before he 
can pronounce Sevier’s name. 
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She caught sight of 
something that lay 
in the fireplace. 
She picked it up: 
it was a picture of 
herself. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Harry DECIDES 
T HE steel handcuff bit hard into 

Harry’s wrist, but he did not 

feel it. His eyes were fixed, 

and his face had grown gray. 
rhe accusation, with all its shuddering 
implications, had surged over him like 
the assurance of the unescapable end, 
the last engulfing wave of hopeless final- 
ity which, in its subsidence, left him cold 
and still. Malice and hatred had closed 
the door of hope. 

His sacrifice had gone for nothing. 
He could not save Echo. The matter 
had been taken from his hands, and 
she must be involved. If murder had 
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been done, her passionate denial in his 
defense would no doubt suffice to save 
him,—he knew his Southern juries,— 
but at what a price to her would be his 
salvation! For though sufficient doubt 
would be insinuated legally to acquit 
him, in the eyes of their world suspicions 
must always cling to her. Collusion be- 
tween her and himself, her lover, to secure 
compromising letters—a guilty under- 
standing embracing possible murder! A 
midnight rendezvous with one lover, 
converted into swift tragedy by the 
vengeful pursuit of the other! So the 
speculations would run, and the bale- 
ful whispers would follow her all her 
life. What matter though she married 
him? Would love make up for that? 

It was the Harry Sevier of remorse- 
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He laughed. “You know of the Craig affair, of course, Miss Allen,” he said, turning. Echo was glad for t! 
she was really seeing Craig’s smoldering black eyes and lowering brows, t! 
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1 her cheeks. “Yes,” she answered. “Oh, yes.” Her gaze was on the basket of orchids on the tea-table, but 


ips as she had seen them in that moment of revealment in his study. 
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less logic, of clear thinking and rigid 
analysis, who reasoned now. 

A tall old clock stood at the turn 
of the echoing stair, and as he descended 
between his two uniformed attendants, 
grimly watchful of his every movement, 
he noted mechanically that it was two 
o’clock. It came to him with a chill 
of awed amazement how much might 
happen within one round of the clock. 
When those hands had last pointed to 
two o’clock he stood in his office, a man 
of reputation and newly ordered life, 
with all his heart beating to love; now 
he was disgraced, and the woman he 
loved was about to know the shame and 
hideous notoriety of scandal—both of 
them to be pilloried together as prin- 
cipals in another of those horrifying 
revelations of double life which at in- 
tervals shock a community’s decorum ! 

It was not for himself he was think- 
ing first. His pain for Echo swallowed 
up his own. As he sat in the cab be- 
tween his guardians, bound for the 
station-house and the police interrog- 
atory that should fling abroad its sensa- 
tion in the morning’s papers, his compo- 
sure crumbled. He bent and put his 
cold face in his colder hands. His lips 
moved voicelessly. 

“Echo—Echo!” he whispered. “You 
have had my love; you have it now. You 
could have my life, if I could give it— 
every day; every drop of my blood, 
would not be enough to pay the price of 
what you must bear! But it is out of my 
power. I thought I could save you, 
my darling! But I can’t—I can’t! If 
I might only suffer alone, and you never 
know !” 


E lifted his head with a start. A 
thought had darted to his mind like 

an impinging ray of light. Why should 
she ever know? Why should anyone 
know—if Craig died? Only Craig, who 
had known him in the past, had recog- 
nized him as Harry Sevier. Perhaps 
that was the greatest risk he should have 
to run. He could take refuge in silence 
—tell nothing, explain nothing. She 
would not know that the real shooter had 
not been taken. Could he maintain un- 
der the searching purview of the law 
that anonymity which he had sought to 


insure during the debauch into which he 
had so avidly plunged yesterday after- 
ternoon? Why not? He had so ad- 
justed his home affairs, luckily, that a 
long time—perhaps many months— 
would elapse before his absence would 
be narrowly questioned. He was now 
in a city where he was not known: hun- 
dreds of miles of steel rails lay between 
him and the people to whom he was a fa- 
miliar figure. His dark beard—so dis- 
tinguishing a feature—was gone. He 
had discarded the characteristic gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses. Not an article of 
clothing he wore bore his name. His 
present face might be flung on printed 
pages to the four winds, and no one, 
even of those who had seen him day in 
and day out, would say: “It is Harry 
Sevier !” 

There were but two contingencies. If 
Craig recovered sufficient consciousness 
to speak the name that had fainted on 
his lips when they two had been face 
to face in that room of hurried surgery, 
then the incognito would fall, and 
fate must have its way. If Craig died 
without recovering consciousness, this— 
provided his own identity was not dis- 
covered—was the one way out for Echo. 

For him it meant, probably, the last 
risk. He had now to meet no mere 
assumption of guilt, but an accusation, 
direct and unqualified, made under oath, 
in what might well be the hour of death. 
He could not offer in rebuttal evidence of 
character, reputation and standing. He 
was deliberately refusing to call his only 
witness to the fact. Yet he did not 
waver. The Harry Sevier who under the 
stress of impulse had acted so swiftly 
to save the woman he loved, elected the 
same choice now. 

He would do it! Whatever the risk, 
whatever the ultimate cost to him, he 
would do it! 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE BROKEN PICTURE 


“TTYUH yo’ is, honey, smack-dab on 

time!” called Lige’s cheery voice, as 
he took Echo’s bag. “Yo’ fo’got ter say 
which train yo’ comin’ back on yistiddy, 
so Ah been waitin’ fo’ dee las’ fo’. Ah 
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was figuratin’ on yo’ gittin’ hyuh fo’ 
dinnah, sho’ !” 

As the carriage bowled along toward 
home, Echo wondered if she could 
really be the same girl who the day be- 
fore had driven along those self-same 
streets! The strenuous events through 
which she had passed seemed the terrify- 
ing creation of a dream, a nightmarish 
panorama of the sick imagination, so 
wild and incredible all appeared in the 
serene light of this day: the painful 
scene in Craig’s library that had ended 
in swift tragedy, with the apparition 
between the portiéres of that baleful 
face (with its narrow eyes and upthrust 
of nondescript hair it had stamped itself 
ineffacably upon her memory)—the 
deafening shot and the after-confusion— 
those breathless moments when she had 
run along the wet path, with a sense of 
flashing lights and alarm behind her— 
her safe emergence into the demure 
street, where she dared not run, com- 
pelling herself to walk albeit ready to 
faint with fear at sight of a patrolling 
policeman—the ghastly delay in the 
stuffy waiting-room of the station where 
she had checked her bag on arrival— 
the suffocating relief when at last the 
express pulled out, bearing her away un- 
challenged. 

Through the long night she had 
tossed feverishly in her berth, without 
undressing, at intervals feeling the mean- 
ing of the catastrophe surge over her in 
a flood. That catastrophe itself had 
saved her from one horror: but for it, 
she would now be the wife of Cameron 
Craig—a thought that made her shiver. 
Now she was safe! For in all that trip, 
fortunately, she had encountered no one 
she knew. She had seen but one serv- 
ant at the house, and in his presence 
had worn a light veil. Only Craig had 
known who she was! What if she had 
been taken—held as a witness? How 
could she have explained her presence 
except by the letters for the suppres- 
sion of which she had been ready to 
give up her life’s happiness ? 

As in imagination Echo saw her father 
and herself pictured in the yellow press, 
the center of gossip and humiliating 
notoriety, she hugged the letters to her 
breast with intensest gratitude toward 
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the desperado who had extricated her 
from the instant crisis. With what 
swift self-possession he had acted for her 
safety! That in that lightning-like ~ 
emergency he should even have thought 
of the letters filled her with astonish- 
ment. Over and over again she tried to 
picture his face behind the mask, as his 
hand had held out the packet to her. 
Her senses had been shocked keenly alive 
at the moment: she had even noted—as 
in tense crises one notes inconsequent 
trifles—the ring on his finger, with its 
curious, square green stone. 

A thousand times Echo lost herself in 
wonder that a man capable of such a 
deed for an unknown woman could yet 


-be a common burglar, one of the des- 


perate gang whose leader was now await- 
ing trial, and whose malignant face and 
leveled pistol haunted her. Then the 
shuddering thought would‘roll over her 
that she, Echo Allen, had witnessed the 
awful act of murder ; and she would hide 
her face in her pillow, trembling and 
spent. Dawn had long been whitening 
the windows when the strained nerves 
relaxed, and the body, fatigued by two 
sleepless nights, found fitful rest. 

The sun had been high when she 
awoke, and by the time she had made her 
toilet and drunk a cup of coffee, she had 
reached the little station for which she 
had ostensibly started the preceding day. 
A rambling hack had taken her to the 
home of her aunt—a recluse who had 
for a dozen years regarded the outer 
world through the blurred medium of 
semi-invalidism absorbed in her lan- 
guid reading and her flowers. On ar- 
rival Echo had found the frail figure 
lying out among her roses, with white, 
wild butterflies flaunting about her; she 
was stronger than she had been for 
months past, and free for the time from 
the querulous humors which generally 
held her. So keen was her delight in 
her betterment that Echo had found it 
easy to accomplish her own departure 
after luncheon, though she generally 
stayed the night. 


S Echo now drove from the station 
through the bustling, downtown 
streets toward Midfields, the knowledge 
that her father’s secret was safe over- 
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shadowed all the pain through which 
she had passed. ‘The dreadful memory 
dulled in the sunshine, and the sense of 
security. buoyed her. She would never 
have to tell her part in that terrible 
night to anyone—not even to Harry. 
She could tell him that she had never 
loved anyone but him, that it had been 
misunderstanding that had driven her to 
send him that unhappy note. Her father 
himself need never be made aware that 
she knew his secret. It would be for- 
ever dead and buried ! 

She bade Lige stop at the post office. 
At her aunt’s she had wrapped the let- 
ters in thick wrapping-paper and sealed 
and tied the packet, and this she now 
addressed to her father, printing the 
words in a large, round hand. Then 
she bought some stamps, affixed them 
at one of the desks that lined the cor- 
ridor and smudged them with ink to 
simulate a postmark. Once at home, it 
would be easy to slip the parcel among 
his evening mail. He would believe 
that Craig had relented, would destroy 
the letters, and the danger would be 
gone forever! 

Lastly, standing in the thronging 
thoroughfare, at the same dusty little 
desk, on a sheet of paper which she 
bought at, the stamp-window, she wrote 
to Harry Sevier: 


Forget the note I sent you yesterday. 
Count that it was never written, that 
everything—everything/—is as it was when 
we sat on the porch together the day be- 
fore. I can’t write the rest—but come to 


me to-night, and I will tell you. 
Ecuo. 


She sealed and addressed this—as an 
afterthought, marking it “Urgent’—and 
went out to the carriage. A few min- 
utes later the horses drew up again, 
this time before the populous office-build- 
ing that held Harry’s offices. 


HE climbed the stair slowly, her heart 
hammering. She intended to hand 
the note to his clerk. If Harry had gone 
home, it would be sent to him there. On 
the landing she stopped, her breath com- 
ing quickly. The tight mahogany door 
was open, and she could see a little way 
into the outer office. If she came face 
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to face with him, what should she say? 

But no sound of voices, no rustle of 
paper or scratch of pen, came to her. 
She went nearer—the place was empty! 
She took a hesitant step or two into the 
room. The door of the inner office was 
open—that was empty too, and its big 
desk closed. Harry was not there; but 
the clerk, at least, should not be far 
off, as the door had stood wide. She 
went closer and peered into the inner 
office. Facing her from the wall was a 
small cabinet, its door, from which 
splinters of opaque glass were scattered 
about the rugs, smashed through as if 
by a heavy. blow. Beneath it, on the 
desk-top, was a black bottle and a stained 
glass, tipped on its side. 

All at once she started. She had 
caught sight of something that lay in 
the fireplace. She went and picked it 
up: it was a picture of herself,—one 
she had never known Harry. possessed,— 
a photograph of her portrait that had 
been hung in a certain spring salow in 
Paris. It had been framed in silver, 
but frame and picture had been broken 
across, savagely torn and twisted into 
a remnant of metal and cardboard. 

She dropped the defaced thing with a 
little cry and caught a hand to her 
cheek. What must he have been think- 
ing in that moment of ruthless destruc- 
tion? It had been after he had read her 
note to him! Her cheeks flamed. Did 
he now despise her for what he had 
thought her flippancy, or hate her for 
having taken his love only to throw it 
away like an old glove? As she looked 
again at the riven cabinet and the bottle 
on the desk, a shiver of dread seized her. 
From the silent symbols there stood 
forth outlines that frightened her. 

She went slowly out to the hall, the 
letter she had intended to leave, crushed 
up in her hand. At the top of the stair 
stood a tall window, and she halted in 
its embrasure and leaned against the 
sill, hearing dully the muffled clack of 
the street and trying to see a way through 
the confusing conjectures that were leap- 
ing, like lurking beasts of prey, upon 
her. As she stood there, voices sounded 
behind her, coming from the other end 
of the hall—the clerk was returning with 
a comrade: 








THE HEART OF A MAN 


“‘No,’ says he. ‘Don’t know when 
I’ll come back.’ I thought he looked a 
bit off-color, too. Told me to close up 
the office till I heard from him, and not 
to forward anything. Rum go, eh?” 

“Seems like mighty poor uations,” 
ventured the other. 

The clerk sniffed. “Business!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Much he cares about that! 
A man with a brain like his and a silver 
tongue to boot doesn’t need business! 
But after that speech of his the other 
day I should think he’d sit tight as wax 
to those Civic Club people. They’re go- 
ing to make a real campaign of it, and 
he could get on the ticket sure. It'd 
be a cinch! Why he wants to light out 
abroad somewhere beats me’ Well, / 
don’t care how long he stays. I’m go- 
ing to shut up the shebang to-night and 
put in some good licks for my law- 
examination.” 

They entered the office, and the door 
closed upon their voices. 


CHO stood motionless, looking down 
into the street. Harry had gone 
away! He had gone with despair and 


anger, or worse than anger, against her 


in his heart, leaving behind him only that 
mangled portrait and that ominous bot- 
tle on the desk! Where had he gone, and 
when should she see him again? 

Just across the street a knot of people 
were gathering in front of a newspaper 
bulletin-board whereon a great white 
sheet was being pasted, and her gaze— 
first mechanically, then with a start of 
shrinking comprehension—read the 
staring headlines that had been roughly 
lettered upon it: 





CAMERON CRAIG SHOT BY BURGLAR 


Victim is Unconscious But 
Still Alive; Assailant 
Already Captured 


MYSTERIOUS WOMAN INVOL\'ED 











Craig was not dead! If he lived, he 
must one day learn that the letters were 
gone from the safe. Would he not then 
connect her with their disappearance? 
What would he do? She was aware, un- 
happily, to what lengths he was capable 
of going! Even though the letters were 
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not his, would he accuse her of stealing 
them—her, Echo Allen? 

As she drove away from the entrance 
of the building, the last line seemed to 
imprint itself on her eyeballs in mon- 
strous symbols of flame. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE WoMAN WHO KNEW 


UNE came with its gold-born days, 

its passionate bird-songs and scents 
of roses, its shimmer of willow and pine 
and burnished luster of down-bent holly- 
leaves and its evening mists wreathing 
the tall garden shrubs like wedding- 
veils. But the beauty and passion of 
the throbbing season came to Echo with 
a sense of mockery. 

The night of her return she had car- 
ried out her plan as regarded the let- 
ters, and her father had believed the 
package had arrived with his mail. When 
a little later he had told her that Craig 
had sent him the letter whose publication 
had been threatened, years had seemed 
fallen from his shoulders. She had been 
content that he should deem the act 
significant of the other’s better nature 
emerging from the slough of an ignoble 
temptation. Her own thought was ab- 
sorbed with other things. 

She had read avidly, though with un- 
speakable dread and loathing, the news- 
paper accounts of the affair. The re- 
fusal of the arrested man to tell his name 
or where he came from, or to explain in 
the slightest detail—except brazenly to 
deny any part in it—the crime which 
had set the city in which it had occurred 
agog, had been duly chronicled; but 
the condition of the victim—since Cam- 
eron Craig was a power in the com- 
munity—had absorbed a greater part of 
the popular interest, and the daily bul- 
letins of his physicians had called forth 
far more comment than the unknown 
criminal whom he had identified as the 
man who had shot him. She had felt a 
great relief, also, in the knowledge that 
Craig had declared that he had not 
known his feminine visitor; and while 
the dread that when he discovered the 
loss of the letters he might betray her 
had inevitably lifted, it had faded at 
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“Prisoner at the bar, stand up.” The clerk’s metallic admonition seemed to come from far away. She strove to |c 
life, and the thought of fainting now filled her with terror. She rose to her feet 
instant she had risen, the prisoner at the bar | 
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but aswimming dizziness was upon her, and the shadows of the room were turning black. She had never fainted in her 


the sickness... . Her going made no stir. She could not guess that in the 
tumed and for a breath his gaze had fastened upon her face. 
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length in the certainty that, though he 
lived, the brain injury had left him with 
clouded consciousness. 

Day after day Craig had lain voice- 
less, the outer injury gradually and 
surely yielding to the medicaments of 
healing; but the brain lapsed into a 
semblance of vacuity, inert and unre- 
sponsive, a mild phantom of the old 
Craig, the bodily functions become mere 
mechanisms, the mind blank and fallow, 
its inner hurt waiting a diagnosis be- 
yond the skill of local practitioners. 

But though the secret which Echo 
carried shut within her breast thus grew 
less painful with the passage of time, 
another dread was slowly drawing out 
of her heart its warmth and glow. This 
was the deeper hurt of Harry Sevier’s 
absence. 


OING about her daily affairs, Echo 
thought of Sevier without ceasing. 
She never drove through the streets that 
her gaze did not search the busy pave- 
ments, never passed the building that 
held his office that her eyes did not lift 
fearfully to its blank and blinded win- 
dows, never heard the postman’s brisk 
step on the porch that her heart did not 
beat chokingly. Whither had he fled? 
The recollection of the bottle and the 
overturned glass she had seen in his 
office recurred to her again and again, 
with all their bitter suggestions of sur- 
render, relapse and demoralization. 
Could it be that he had thrown away 
his hard-earned victory, hurled himself 
again into the pit from which he had 
so painfully climbed, which now might 
hold him forever? 

Echo’s cheeks grew paler day by day, 
and in spite of herself her step lagged 
and lassitude grew upon her. Often she 
felt her father’s anxious look, and knew 
that her mother, in her stately and un- 
demonstrative way, was deeply disturbed. 
She took without protest the tonics Doc- 
tor Southall prescribed, but they brought 
little betterment, and as physicians will, 
he at length began to talk of a sea-trip. 
In her growing apathy, plans of this 
sort meant nothing to Echo, but she be- 
lieved Harry had gone abroad, and the 
chance that they might meet, however 
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slender it might be, called to her. When 
Mrs. Spottiswode, therefore, anr 2 1nced 
her annual migration to Paris yor her 
winter’s wardrobe, it was arranged that 
Echo should make the voyage under her 
care. 

Meanwhile the date had arrived for 
Echo’s usual summer’s visit to Nancy 
Langham in the neighboring capital. 
Ordinarily a stay at the home of the girl 
of whom she was so fond would have 
been something to look forward to with 
unmixed delight. Now, however, it had 
become a thing to shrink from. To walk 
those streets—perhaps to see again the 
house whose very memory had been such 
an ‘anguish to her—she would gladly 
have evaded this. But when Nancy’s 
letters promised to pass from pleading 
to epistolary tears, she at length yielded, 
and late August found her the Lang- 
ham’s guest for a final week-end. 


S Echo dressed, on the afternoon of 

her arrival, there was a tap at the 
door, and Nancy’s voice said: “May I 
come in, dear? I want to see what you 
are going to wear.” 

“Yes, come in. I’m almost ready.” 

Echo had chosen a gown of black chif- 
fon with a gold rose at the Brocaded 
girdle, and Nancy looked at her ad- 
miringly. “Gracious!” she exclaimed. 
“That black—it positively sets your hair 
on fire! It makes you so pale, though. 
Do put a little dab of pink on your 
cheeks, Echo; you make me look posi- 
tively lurid beside you!” 

There was some truth in the compari- 
son, for the younger girl was like a 
wild rose, quivering with life and color. 
She took the hare’s-foot and came to 
Echo coaxingly. “Just a little tinge— 
like that. There! Now you are just per- 
fect.” 

“Who’s coming in to tea, Nancy?” 

“Oh, only a handful: Mrs. Moncure 
—you met her last year; and Mr. Mere- 
dith—he’s the district attorney; and the 
Shirley boys—they’re very young and 
collegey; and five or six others. I only 
asked a few.” 

The Shirleys were first to appear and 
were followed by Mrs. Moncure, a mel- 
low, mature woman with a white gown 












T HE boss was tired of politics. 


He wanted to quit. 


But his wife 


thought he was crazy, his friends thought it was a trick and his enemies 
—well, what they did makes one of Mr. Hull’s best stories. 
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Getting Out! 





HEN Boss Dukins came in to 
supper, he astonished his wife 
greatly by his first words. 

“Kathleen,” he said genially, 


W 
“I’m going to quit—stop, get out from 
under, resign, or whatever you want to 
call it.” 

“What!” she gasped. 











“Fact!” he assured her. 

“What’s the matter?” she inquired 
anxiously. “Has anything gone wrong, 
Henry? The police aren’t—” 

“Police!” he roared. “That’s good ; 
that’s great! Police—why, Mrs. Dukins, 
I own the police; body and soul I own 
‘em in this town! Police!” He broke off 
in helpless mirth. 

“You're not sick, are you, Henry?” 
she demanded with misgivings. 

“Do I look it?” retorted her husband. 
“No,” he said, sobering, “but it’s like 
this, Kathleen. Here I’m forty-four, and 
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you’re thirty-seven—and what have we 
got out of life? Why, I can’t take a day 
off to go up to the Island with you, even. 
Some people have an idea all a boss has 
to do is draw his nefariouS salary, I 
guess. Well, I wish some of ’em had my 
job for about a week No, I don’t, 
either ; they’d make an awful mess of it.” 

“Tt hasn’t hurt you very much, 
Henry,” said his wife, with a glance at 
his pink, well-shaven cheeks and_ his 
sturdy frame. 

“No,” admitted the Boss, “but it will 
—just give it time, Kathleen. However, 
that’s not my reason. Here it is—I 
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guess you'll understand it: As I say, 
we've not got much out of the last fifteen 
tears excepting money. We have got 
that. I knew we would. I had the in- 
stinct for it and they couldn’t have pre- 
vented me if I’d been born deaf and 


dumb and blind. I’d have done it, some- 


how. But money—well, I’ve got enough. 
More than you can use is no item any 
more, except to the Government, when 
it collects the income tax. Why should I 
keep my nose to the grindstone to swell 
its income? Then I'll tell you frankly, 
Kathleen, bossism, as they call it, aint 
so popular as it was in the old days. It 
aint so well thought of. People are 
actually beginning to think there’s some- 
thing wrong about it. I don’t know, my- 
oe. ...45% However, that’s neither here 
nor there. It’s like this: I don’t want 
Donald or Moira to grow up to be 
ashamed of their father’s business— 
though, mind you, I don’t say it’s any 
worse than most of ’em; and I ought to 
know—believe me—if anybody does. 
Still, you know—” 

His wife was tremendously pleased. 
Not that she would ever have suggested 
anything like this, not that she had ever 
dreamed of Henry’s quitting—abdicat- 
ing, as it were, at the very zenith of his 
power ! 

“Well,” he concluded, “I’m going to 
get out as soon as I can. There’s only 
one thing worrying me now. I’m 
proud of the organization; I admit 
that. There isn’t a better one any- 
where. I’ve put the fifteen best 
years of my life and a pile of 
thought and labor into it. - 
And it’s a good organization, 
too. I wont deny it'll be a 
wrench to quit. Still, I’m going to. 

“But mark my words: as soon 
as I do, it'll go to the dogs. 
Murphy’s the only man I can 
leave it to; but it’s too big for 
him, too big entirely. He’s a 
good man, but he aint big 
enough. He can follow orders, but 
when it comes to handling a job like 
this, it takes a man that can do more 
than that. He’s got to be able to give 
orders and plan a campaign. Murphy 
aint got any originality; that’s the 
trouble. If there was just some way I 


could quit and end the organization too, 
at the same moment,—right now when 
it’s at its best,—instead of having to see 
it run down and peter out under Murphy! 
Well, I'll have to study that out. 
Meantime, Mrs. Dukins, you can be put- 
ting your own personal affairs in shape 
to be taking a long vacation in a few 
months.” 


OSS Dukins studied over the matter 
several weeks before the solution 
came; and then it came, oddly and un- 
expectedly, from his bitterest opponents. 
He picked up the paper one evening 
and read that a Corrupt Practices Bill 
had been drawn up by the lawyers of the 
Reform League and would be introduced 
at the coming session of the legislature 
by Representative Gillian; it was 
hoped the forces of good government 
and the radical and progressive elements 
would rally to its support and pass it 
over the opposition of the stand-patters, 
grafters, highbinders, corruptionists and 
the vicious element. In this opposition 
Boss Dukins recognized at once a not 
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very veracious picture of himself and 
his organization. His eyes narrowed and 
flashed fire; his whole frame went sud- 
denly on the qui vive, like an old fire- 
horse at the clang of the alarm. 

Reading further and digesting some 
of the reported provisions of the meas- 
ure, he realized that it really would ac- 
complish the purpose for which the Re- 
form League had designed it. In the 
words of their representative, it “would 
legislate bossism out of politics; it 
would render forever impossible such an 
unholy alliance between business and 
government as that now directed by Boss 
Dukins and his henchmen ; and it would 
constitute, if passed, such a victory for 
the forces of good government, righteous- 
ness and decency as had never before 
been witnessed in this State.” 

The instinct for battle shook Boss 
Dukins like a leaf at that challenge. 
The time to nip a thing like that was in 
the bud. His lightning calculation swept 
the field of possibilities. Yes, first he 
would send Murphy to that representa- 
tive. He stretched his hand toward the 
telephone. Then he frowned and nar- 


rowed his eyes again. The hand dropped 


nervelessly to his lap. 

After all, now, was he wise to let 
the old fighting instinct dominate him? 
Wasn’t this the very chance he had 
been waiting for? The longer he thought 
it over, the more certain he became that 
this offered the solution of his problem. 
If, like a czar, he swung his forces to 
the support of the measure, it would 
carry ; the organization would end auto- 
matically; there would be no sting of 
defeat in a battle whose decision he had 
himself given; best of all, he would go 
down, unquestionably, to posterity as the 
securer of the best corrupt practices law 
in the Middle West. His children, if 
inclined that way, would be able to point 
with pride to their sire as the promul- 
gator par excellence of political right- 
eousness. 

The project lay mapped out before 
him in all its ramifications. It was per- 
fect; it was feasible; it was the only 
sure solution. Why, then, did he hesi- 
tate? 

With unerring finger he touched his 
sensitive spot; it was simply that he was 
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a born fighter, and that challenge flung 
out by Representative Gillian was like a 
wisp of battle-smoke curling in incense 
about his nostrils. He was sorely 
tempted to take up the challenge. 

Then the perfection of his plan con- 
fronted him again. He thought of the 
perplexity of the gentlemanly reformers 
when the papers should announce that 
Boss Dukins had come out in hearty, 
unequivocal support of the-bill. He 
slapped his knee and burst into a series 
of Brobdingnagian chuckles. 

“T’ve got it!’ he exclaimed gleefully 
in answer to his wife’s unspoken ques- 
tion, and the hand he had dropped to 
his lap, nerved once more with decision, 
reached for the telephone. He issued 
orders to Murphy. 

AS the reformers had said, it was 

merely a question of educating pub- 
lic sentiment to the point of demanding 
reform, and the legislature would be 
forced to grant the demand. Boss 
Dukins acted upon that principle. By 
telephone he called Ballard of The Trib- 
une the next morning. The Tribune was 
the personal organ of Dukins, and he 
owed it a two-hour scoop. Besides, little 
things like that are the financial mak- 
ing of a paper. Boss Dukins owned The 
Tribune. 

“T suppose,” he said, “you'd like to 
know what my attitude is going to be 
toward this Corrupt Practices Bill?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” chuckled Ballard 
carelessly. ‘I guess I know about what 
you have to say.” 

“Well, I guess you don’t!” retorted 
Dukins testily. “And if you make any 
break, there’s going to be a morning 
paper in this town that will find itself 
without an editor before evening. Send 
one of the boys over, and I'll see that 
he gets this right. Better send Kinny, 
I guess.” 

“Lord no!” exclaimed Ballard. “If 
that’s the way things are, I’ll come my- 
self.” 

Ten minutes later Ballard, fat, forty- 
seven and panting, inserted himself 
stealthily through Dukins’ office door. 
He sank into a chair and eyed the Boss 
with bewilderment. 

“By George,” he exclaimed finally. 
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“every time I think I’ve got your meas- 
ure, I haven’t! If my auricular cavities 
performed their duty a few minutes ago, 
you said this Corrupt Practices Bill—” 

“T didn’t say it, but I’m going to. Get 
this straight, Ballard,” interrupted 
Dukins, tapping Ballard’s pudgy right 
knee with a significant forefinger and 
eying the editor in a way that precluded 
any suspicion of levity. ‘‘We’re for this 
bill, and we’re for it darned hard!” 

This was emphatic, for Ballard knew 
that “darn” was as far as the Boss ever 
permitted himself to go. The editor 
sighed patiently. 

“T don’t get you at all, Boss,” he 
complained. “I don’t see you! You don’t 
look crazy, either. That bill will knock 
your job higher than a Zeppelin; it 
will smash you like a forty-centimeter 
shell; it will painfully exterminate you 
like a gas-bomb.’ Dukins, take it from 
me, that bill will kill the game in this 
State deader than a pterodactyl, what- 
ever that is!” * 

“Uh-huh,” returned Dukins, unmoved. 
“In fact, it will clean up the city and 
fumigate the county and release the 
glorious commonwealth from that blood- 
sucking incubus that has fastened upon 
it. And surely that’s all right, Ballard. 
Politics. is rotten and you: know it, man. 
Now, isn’t it?” 

There was a twinkle in Dukins’ eye 
that was very reassuring. Ballard 
laughed a little. 

“Sure,” he said obligingly, “it is 
that. For some time I’ve thought we 
needed a renovating.” 

“T was sure we'd be agreed upon 
that,” replied Dukins blandly. “Well, 
then, we’re for this bill—see? Now, 
you’ve got a bunch of likely youngsters 
on The Tribune. Put ’em to work hunt- 
ing arguments for this measure in their 
spare time. Your line will be something 
like Gillian’s speech the other day. And 
you'd better get a good slogan, too— 
something like ‘Kill the Graft’ or ‘The 
Dawn of a New Day for Politics.’ I 
leave that to you. A slogan helps a lot, 
you know. We'll assist these gentlemen 
of the Reform League to do a good job.” 

“That’s straight goods, Boss? Sure?” 
appealed the mystified Ballard. 

“Sure.” 
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Ballard rose slowly and moved 
toward the door. “All right,” he re- 
marked plaintively. “You’re one too 
many for me, though. I can’t see what 
the devil you’re going to get out of this.” 
He paused hopefully. 

Dukins said nothing. 

“And I suppose you aint going to 
tell me,” continued Ballard, with un- 
questionable acumen, “so I’ll run along 
and get it in the noon edition.” 

“All right, Ballard,” said Dukins, 
laughing. 


EVER, perhaps, was the value of or- 

ganization more thoroughly demon- 
strated than in this instance. Where the 
Reform League had to resort to finesse, 
argument, even chicanery to obtain pub- 
licity, Boss Dukins trumpeted forth. his 
advocacy of the measure unhindered: 
Even with those independent papers-that 
had hated Dukins so thoroughly that a 
suppression of his name in their columns 
had-become a part of their sliortsighted 
and - (to Dukins) pleasing policy, this 
attitude could only provoke furious com- 
ment. eee 

For the first time in his life. Boss 
Dukins was a. headliner on the front 
page. And fortunately, it was the first 
time that his shrewdness had deemed it 
expedient to permit himself to be em- 
blazoned upon men’s attention: He had 
never provoked publicity when he could 
avoid it without too great cost. Now 
he crowded the Mexican situation, the 
war news and murder-mystery from the 
first page of every paper of importance 
in the State. 

Certainly organization was fully justi- 
fied by its fruits. Dukins’ various papers 
lauded the bill unblushingly; Murphy 
instructed his lieutenants for it; the un- 
humble workingman, serf of Czar 
Dukins, was convinced easily that it was 
a good bill—his union consequently 
went on record for its support. To all 
these, the unelect, the plain word was 
passed, and it sufficed. Within three 
days almost half the political strength 
of the State—as much as was under 
Dukins’ control—had been lined up for 
the measure ; and it was the established, 
organized, confident half. 

The final glorious, psychological tri- 
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“Get this straight, Ballard,” interrupted Dukins, tapping Ballard’s pudgy right knee with a significant fore- 


finger. 


umph of organization occurred upon Sat- 
urday evening when Murphy, in Boss 
Dukins’ absence, met a delegation of im- 
portant business men and politicians in 
a very. private room in the Parkman 
Hotel in the metropolis. Of these four 
men, wise in their generation, Corky 
Harigan was the spokesman—a lean, ill- 
favored, red-headed Irishman, but a man 
very important in the populous northern 
section of the State. Over plentiful 
whisky and through clouds of tobacco- 
smoke, Harigan launched his_ vocal 
doubts: 

“What the dickens does the Boss mean 
by coming out for such a devilishly ruin- 
ous measure as that Gillian Bill, 
Murphy ?” 

Murphy was anything but pleased to 
be caught in such an embarrassing posi- 
tion. He didn’t know what the Boss 
meant by it, but he had too much respect 
for his own standing to admit that with- 
out a struggle. He remembered, too, 
how Dukins had stalled him off. With 


“We're for this bill, and we're for it darned hard!” 


the proper air, it ought to work upon 
Harigan and his three companions. 
“Why, Harigan,” he chided gently, 
“T’m astonished to hear you speak like 
that. That aint a bad bill. That’s a good 
bill.” 
“Yah,” retorted Harigan derisively. 
“Oh, sure it’s a good bill; I aint deny- 
ing that. But what I want to know is, 
why the devil Dukins is supportin’ it?” 
“Every good man and true,” stated 
Murphy sententiously, “had ought to 
support every measure that is for the 
best interests of the commonwealth. And 
Mr. Henry Dukins never can be accused 
of not looking after the best interests 
of his people. This is a good bill, and 
he therefore feels it incumbent upon him 
to support the same. This bill is a-going 
to ‘legislate bossism out of politics, 
render forever impossible the unholy al- 
liance between business and govern- 
ment . . and will constitute, if 
passed, such a victory for the forces of 
good government, righteousness and de- 
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cency as has never before been witnessed 
in this State.’ That’s what this bill is 
a-going to do.” 

And in his ignorance Murphy winked. 
But Harigan was obdurate. 

“You got a darned good memory, 
Murphy,” he admitted, having recog- 
nized the fairly accurate extract from 
Gillian’s speech, “but that don’t help 
me any. I want something definite. 
Some of the boys would like to know, 
and they’re depending on me to find out 
for ’em. So come across.” 

Murphy perceived that the case was 
serious. He fortified himself with three 
fingers of extra dry and confessed. 

“Search me! I don’t know. He 
wouldn’t tell me. I suppose he is afraid 
it will leak out somewhere and get to 
the Reform Leaguers. But the Boss says 
it’s O. K., and you know what that 
means. Nobody ever put it over on him 
yet. I guess he’s found a joker in it 
somewhere, or he’s going to amend it to 
death.” 

“Qh,” said Harigan, relieved. “That’s 
all right, then, Murphy, if you don’t 
know. I guess the Boss has good enough 
reasons. If he says it’s all right, I aint 
got any kick coming. I'll tell the boys 
it’s to be kept on the Q. T. until it’s 
too late for the other side to back out.” 

Glasses were drained; cigars were 
smoked to the butts; and the elect went 
forth edified, convinced and enthusiastic. 
And as they spoke to others of their 
kind, they also winked. 


HE Monday following the Saturday 

of the aforementioned interview 
between two blind leaders of the blind 
was unquestionably Biue Monday, with 
a large capital B, in the offices of the 
Reform League. 

The President, Mr. Reginald G. Bur- 
sey, a gentleman of irreproachable fam- 
ily, held heated conference with his sub- 
ordinates and Representative Gillian at 
ten o’clock in the morning. At ten-forty 
Malcolm Page, the legal light who had 
drawn up the measure in its final form 
for the Reform League, was summoned. 

Page was an earnest, hard-working 
young lawyer who had determined to 
grow and wax strong without the aid 
of the Machine; his face bore those 


certain lines of care and worry that are 
invariably the unfortunate adjuncts of 
such an independence. They were more 
immediately the result of the necessity 
of making his income and his expendi- 
tures meet. 

The drawing-up of this measure had 
been very nearly a thank-you job, un- 
dertaken chiefly because he was glad of 
the chance to help a good thing along, 
and, incidentally, to strike at his foe 
Dukins (who was scarcely aware of 
Page’s name) at the same time. Page 
was not very well pleased, therefore, 
when the usually irreproachably man- 
nered Bursey so far forgot himself as 
to suggest that the measure had been 
drawn up by a bonehead. Page con- 
trolled himself, however, and returned 
a gentle answer—but with an ominously 
grim set to his jaw. 

Representative Gillian, observing the 
jaw, endeavored to pour oil upon trou- 
bled waters. “I hope,” he said apologet- 
ically, “that you will overlook the hasty 
words of the President. He has been 
under a considerable nervous strain for 
the last few days. In fact, we all have. 
All that we wish is to be assured that 
the measure is perfectly safe before we 
venture to introduce it. To that end 
we hoped that you would go over the 
measure once more, carefully, and find 
the joker, so to speak.” 

“There isn’t any,” said Page briefly. 

“There must be, you nut!” exploded 
the Honorable Mr. Bursey instantly. 

Very promptly and with a rather over- 
done pretense of carelessness, Gillian 
stepped between the irate lawyer and 
the tactless President. ‘“Would you be 
willing to go through it again, and re- 
port to us to-morrow?” he inquired per- 
suasively. “Say at ten o'clock?” 

“See here, Gillian!” exclaimed Page 
in exasperation. “I wfote that bill my- 
self. I know the darned thing by heart. 
There’s no joker in it! Now, it’s up to 
you fellows to do as you please about 
it, but understand me: I’m through with 
you! Furthermore, if that idiot of a 
Bursey makes another break like his last 
one, I’ll decorate him so that even his 
wife and children wont be able to recog- 
nize him, and pay my fine. I'll do it if 
I have to walk over half a dozen of 
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you to get him from under his desk! 
I’ve nothing against the rest of you, 
however, and if you don’t feel satisfied, 
you’d better take the bill over to Judge 
Grahame and let him pass on it.” 

Then, with a truculent glare at Bur- 
sey, Page departed, slamming the out- 
side door so forcibly in his anger that 
the glass shivered and fell to the floor 
in a clinking cascade. 

Half an hour later the bill, with a con- 
sulting fee of two hundred and fifty 
dollars (which sadly depleted the 
League’s treasury), found its way into 
the hands of the legal expert. 

The next morning a messenger-boy 
delivered the draft of the bill with the 
following note: 


Gentlemen: 

The accompanying bill in its present 
form should, in my opinion, fulfill all the 
legal requirements, as well as the purpose 
for which you have intended it, and can, 
therefore, safely be introduced. I find in 
it (following your suggestion) no damag- 
ing phrase, no inserted comma or omitted 
period. I trust this will prove satisfactory. 

Faithfully yours, 
GimBErRT E. GRAHAME. 


Six days before the legislature for- 
mally convened, Boss Dukins sent an 
expensive lobby up to the capital, in- 
structed his certain votes for the measure 
and began to swing doubtful members 
his way. 

The gentlemanly originators of the 
bill became panic-stricken and consulted, 
in their desperation, still another costly 
lawyer. This time the legal opinion 
rendered was the same; but they 
elicited, in addition, the valuable and 
soothing suggestion that this might be, 
upon Boss Dukins’ part, only a trap to 
lead them into overconfidence, and that 
in all probability the Dukins contingent 
would switch its vote at the eleventh 
hour and defeat the measure. 

Relying upon this,—apparently the 
only possible explanation,—Represent- 
ative Gillian hesitatingly introduced the 
measure. Bills often had languished in 
committee and died there because of a 
lack of interest in their welfare, or occa- 
sionally, because of an excess of interest 
in them. Not so with this measure. The 
Committee returned it favorably over- 
night. With the state of public opinion 
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existing in regard to it, the Committee 
could hardly do otherwise. 


HEREUPON Boss Dukins adver- 

tised a tremendous torchlight pro- 
cession, with free beer, lemonade and 
cigars, and a mammoth mass-meeting at 
Gearin’s Rink. 

In the procession marched three thou- 
sand men with torches and fourteen 
brass bands.. At  seemly intervals 
throughout the elevated and hysterical 
column were banners hugely lettered. 
“Down WITH Grart,” said one. “Dvu- 
KINS AND REFORM,” proclaimed a sec- 
ond. “PRIVATE, CIVIC AND POLITICAL 
Honesty,” adjured a third. Swinging 
along to the tune of “John Brown,” the 
marchers and the -enthusiastic specta- 
tors roared a doggerel that concluded : 


Graft and the Gang lie a-mold’ring in the 
grave, 
As we go marching on! 


At a quarter of nine the column 
turned in at Gearin’s Rink. When Boss 
Dukins stepped upon the platform, 
pandemonium broke loose. 

While the chairman was futilely. 
shrieking and gesturing for order, the 
genial August Stackheimer, sole owner 
of six breweries, who sat next Dukins on 
the platform, leaned over and bellowed 
confidentially in the ear of the Boss: 

“Greatest argument against temper- 
ance I effer saw, what? If it was a 
dry State, Dukins, you couldn’t haff 
done it!” 

Dukins, who knew within ten dollars 
what the cheering crowd’s beer-bill for 
that night had been, winked and nodded. 
Stackheimer shook in his cynical mirth 
like a fine, fat mold of jelly. 

At twelve minutes past nine Boss 
Dukins, before an audience of eight 
thousand frantically cheering henchmen, 
began the first public speech of his life, 
—filled to the brim with the choicest 
flowers of rhetoric, scientifically culled 
from the world’s best literature by an 
impecunious Ph.D., committed to mem- 
ory at the cost of perspiration and much 
midnight burning of electricity, de- 
livered with sonorous voice, but quaking 
knees,—in support of righteousness and 
decency in politics. 
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And the speech was an overwhelming 
success. Boss Dukins had taken the Re- 
form League’s Bill right out of its par- 
ent’s incompetent hands and made some- 
thing worth while of the child. He had 
adopted it, clothed it, nurtured its 


“See here, Gillian!” exclaimed Page in exasperation. 
that bill myself. 


no joker in it! 


wife and children wont be able to recognize him.” 


growth and given it something of a 
prestige (albeit an evil one) and a 
name. 

It was the most colossal paradox in 
the history of the State’s campaigns. 
Nor did the newspapers neglect to point 
that out. They hinted, those of them 


“I wrote 
I know the darned thing by heart. There’s 

Furthermore, if that idiot of a Bursey makes an- 

other break like his last one, I'll decorate him so that even his 
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opposed to Dukins, that the gentlemen 
of the Reform League had better have 
an expert corporation lawyer, at no 
matter what the cost, tell them just 
what was the matter with what was now 
known as “Boss Dukins’ Bill.” 
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The whole contretemps was incredi 
ble, impossible. The so-called better ele 
ment—the churches, ministers and their 
parishioners—began to besiege the Re 


form League with pointed inquiries. 
“Merely as a matter of curiosity, if noth- 


ing more,” they asked sarcastically, 
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“was this Reform League just what its 
name and ostensible activities purported, 
or was it at heart corrupt, and trying 
to foist upon an unsuspecting public a 
bill that might prove to be one of the 
most insidious and deadly assaults in his- 
tory upon the decency and honesty of the 
voters of the State?” 


NE week of this treatment destroyed 

the spirits of the Reform Leaguers 
and almost jeopardized the eternal wel- 
fare of their souls. 

Boss Dukins, on the other hand, went 
about, cheerful and radiantly optimistic, 
predicting that the bill would pass the 
House two to one, and in the Senate 
would poll sixty per cent. 

And by now even the Reform Leaguers 
were convinced that Boss Dukins was 
sincere in his support of the bill. Ina 
state of desperation they held a meeting 
in the capital city. 

Representative Gillian in addressing 
them only voiced the sentiment of the 
entire body when he said: 

“T confess frankly I am at a loss. We 
have had competent men go over the 


measure—I needn’t tell you that; and 
they have assured us there is no catch. 
And yet I can’t feel certain. If it were 
anyone but Dukins, I’d say: ‘Go ahead— 
the more supporters we get, the better.’ 


But Dukins—well” (he shrugged his 
shoulders expressively), ‘“‘Dukins is the 
Devil! What he’s seen in this bill, I 
can’t say. I’d give ten thousand if I 
knew—that is” (he checked his exuber- 
ant lavishness suddenly), “if I had it, I 
would. 

“But I can tell you what he has very 
nearly done. He has very nearly de- 
stroyed our usefulness as a reform party 
in this State—very nearly, if not alto- 
gether. Where we’re not a laughing- 
stock, we’ve become, actually we have, 
suspicious characters. The whole thing 
is preposterous, incomprehensible; but 
it’s a surety, nevertheless. Boss Dukins’ 
support of this bill has _ practically 
queered us with the decent element. 

“I’ve given the matter considerable 
thought. I confess I can see only one 
way out. If we ever want to be a force 
for righteousness in this State we’ve got 
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to avoid even the appearance of evil. 
Perhaps you will not agree with me, but 
I want to suggest that if Dukins’ men 
cast their votes for the bill we consoli- 
date with the opposition and vote it 
down, if possible. Ardsley is spokesman 
for Dukins, and he comes first on the 
roll-call. We can take our cue from him. 
If he votes aye, we can vote no.” 

He hesitated painfully. “I scarcely 
know what to say. This thing is going 
to hurt me personally a good deal; it 
has already. If I vote against my own 
measure—well, you know what I’ll have 
to face, gentlemen. But my honest con- 
viction is that we’d better do it.” 


N the end his associates indorsed his 

plan. Through the long hours of that 
night, and until roll-call next morning, 
the Reform League lobby labored with 
every doubtful man in the House—and 
Boss Dukins’ shady reputation labored 
with them. The public came out en 
masse to witness the voting. 

Ardsley voted aye, and every Reform 
man voted no. When the count was 
taken, the measure had lost by one vote. 

The Reform League had a very warm 
and trying time explaining its viewpoint 
without exposing its ignorance; in fact, 
fully thirty-three and a third per cent of 
the State’s voters were forever afterward 
convinced that the Reform League was 
a band of crooks or an aggregation of 
mental incompetents. 

Boss Dukins, on the other hand, was 
sincerely disappointed. 

“Kathleen,” he said to his wife with 
annoyance, “I didn’t play my hand right. 
I never thought I’d scare ’em. It means 
just two years more in the harness. Next 
session they’ll frame up another bill, 
after they’ve thought the thing out, and 
I’ll give ’°em a mild opposition and let 
*em win hands down. I tried to eat the 
whole pie at once. That’s what I get for 
playing the hog. Two years is a long 
time to wait. Still,”—he brightened with 
a sudden thought,—“I believe I might 
be able to get the Governor to call an 
extra session about something or other, 
and cut off a year. I’ll try it. I’d like 
mighty well to spend next year in a 
little trip back to the ‘Ould Countree.’ ” 


A love story by Mr. Hull next month. 
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The Candles of San 


| AYNE was musing over the 
rhythmic running of his car 

when an innocent-looking pool 

4 of water proved a mud-hole, 
hill within 


and there he stuck. On a 
summons of a shout was a ranch-house. 


An old fellow, tall, thin and with a high- 
humped nose, came down and stood look- 


ing at him and his great, helpless 
machine. 

“Well, why the dickens don’t you say 
something ?”” Hayne roared. 

The old fellow shook with 
mirth. “Aint up to me to say nothin’. 
And from what I’ve hearn, it seems like 
you have said about all there is to say.” 

“You are an old fool.” 

“That mout be, but I aint in no mud- 
hole.” 

Hayne, a joyous young fellow, laughed 
out in ringing heartiness his acknowl- 
edgment of the rancher’s ‘“come-back” 
and said he wished to be pulled out. 

“T "lowed as much,” the old fellow 
agreed, “an’ I thought I’d come down 
an’ talk it over with you.” 

“Great Cesar, man, there’s no talking 
over to be done. Hook on with a team 


and haul me out, that’s all.” 


satanic 


ILLUSTRATED 


“Yes, it mout appear all to a feller 
that don’t look deep, but to a thinkin’ 
business man, an’ I am sich, ther are 
certain little fermaldehydes to go 
through with.” 

“Fermaldehydes? I don’t understand.” 

“Well, mebbe you'd call ’em formal- 
ities. I reckon I’m_one of the most ac- 
commodatin’ of men, as old Sam Pierce 
said when he cut down the feller that 
was a-hangin’, but I am also mighty 
keerful, an’ like to have my accounts 
straight. I’ve got a fishin’ pole lyin’ over 
ther. The tip end of it is split. Ill 
hand it over to you.. Then you tuck a 
hundred-dollar bill, gold-note preferred, 
into the split, an’ then out you'll come 
with about as nice a pair of mules as you 
ever seen. Gether me?” 

“A hundred dollars? Outrageous! I’d 
see you in—” 

“Never mind where, young feller; 
them’s my terms. I aint anxious, an’ | 
don’t employ no travelin’ representatives 
to drum up business. I only deals with 
them as comes to me. I aint strainin’ 
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after furrin conquest. An’ now in case 
you decline very long to pay me my fee, 
I jedge you'll want to engage board. Got 
a good wool bed up at the ranch-house, 
Mexican beans an’ sow-belly, cheap at 
five a day.” 

“Oh, but you’re a hog, all right.” 

“Yes, mout be, but as I intimated jest 
now, I aint a-wallerin’ in no mud- 
puddle.” 

“If you did, it would cleanse your al- 
ligator hide.” 

“Yes, ther mout be something to that. 
Bleeged for the siggestion Well, 
I’m expectin’ a visit from the tax-assessor 
an’ must go up an’ fix myself in 
meekness to meet him. If you git lone- 
some down here, w’y, don’t hesitate to 
sing, for you wont disturb nobody. Hun- 
dred dollars, ricollect. Good day.” 


AYNE had set forth to tour the 
West; and now, in New Mexico, 
was in the midst of his first distressful 
adventure. All about him lay a wild 
tumble of treeless country, with reaches 
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far away into the soft haze of unhis- 
toried romance and poetry, the land of 


the Aztec, the cliff-dweliler who, wander- 
ing southward, overthrew the Toltec of 
Old Mexico, built the mighty granite 
palace of Tezcuco, and who arose to the 
surface of the white man’s flowing annals 
when Cortez put upon him the crushing 
yoke of Spain. 

In the palpitating heat of the sun the 
young man fumed, laughed at his absurd 
position—and fumed again. The mere 
sum of a hundred dollars meant nothing 
to him. The loss of a half million would 
not have drained his resourceful sap. 
“But,” said a philosopher, “I would 
rather throw a thousand pounds into the 
sea than to be robbed of a shilling.” 
And Hayne was of that stubborn and 
persistent nature. That he might be more 
independent he had come alone; and 
now, solitary student in a school of 
whims, he was conning his wearisome 
lesson. In this cld rancher he had en- 
countered an unexpected phase of West- 
ern character. 

“T’Il make a study of this old duck,” 
the young fellow mused, preparing him- 
self to wade ashore. “And I’ll camp 
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about here till this machine rots before 
I give in to him. Meantime, I’ll go up 
to his roost and drink off the stimulating 
beverage of a row. .... Wow, but 
this water’s cold. But I’d freeze, old yap, 
before I’d surrender to you.” 

The ranch-house was low, built of 
sun-baked bricks, and with thick walls to 
keep out the heat. The door stood open. 
Hayne knocked several times, and as the 
alarm of his arrival went unheeded, he 
entered a large YOom, and was astonished 
not only with the evidences of civiliza- 
tion, but with the marks of refinement— 
a bookcase, a piano and a great daven- 
port strewn about with cushions. 
Through a doorway, as he seated him- 
self in a rocking-chair, he caught 
glimpses of stag-horns, rifles on the wall 
—the old robber’s apartment; but 
through the rear door there was revealed 
a picture that no outlaw would essay to 
paint—a bit of garden where resplendent 
tulips gossiped sweetly in the scented air. 

A noise at the main entrance, a loud 
rasping ‘“Ah-hem-hem,” and there stood 


the old rancher. With a show of civility 
hardly natural to feel, Hayne arose and 


offered his chair. 

“Keep your settin’, Cap’n,” the ranch- 
man commanded him, coming in and 
contenting himself with a seat on the 
floor, his back against the wall. “Feelin’ 
right bright, are you?” 

“T’ve been rubbed hard enough to 
make me shine, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Putty good, an’ from which I gether 
that you must mean me, as Old Pete 
Bruce ‘lowed when a Mexican stobbed 
him with a knife.” 

“Yes, I mean you. And it may not be 
of much interest to you, but I want you 
to know that I regard you as the meanest 
man on the earth.” 

“Oh, a good deal of interest to me, I 
ashore you. It is natural for a man to 
take pride in his work, you know. Some 
men have one ambition, some another. 
I started out putty much as where you 
may be right now, with the experimentin’ 
ambitions of youth. But gradually I 
found that I couldn’t grab ’em off. You 
mout say that I had a yearnin’ to dis- 
tinguish myself, but I kept on fallin’ 
back short. Finally I says to myself: 
‘Well, if you can’t be admired, you can 
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be hated.’ And then I decided to be 
what you might call the meanest man in 
the country.” 

“You got there, all right.” 

“Yes, mebbe so. A good many folks 
have give in their voluntary testimony, 
and now you are kind enough to come 
along with yourn.” 

“And you are welcome to it. If I had 
seen your character on the stage or 
shadowed on the screen, I would have 
taken oath that it was overdrawn. But I 
am beginning now to believe that actual 
man outstrips man’s imagination. The 
older people tell us that we of the 
younger generation are impatient of good 
books and an artistic drama. But how 
can you blame us when we see in the 
aged such avarice and degeneracy ?” 

The ranchman chuckled. “Don’t blame 
you at all, young feller. An’ I don’t see 
how you can blame me. The whole 
scheme of life is a scrap for existence, 
an’ I’m goin’ to do my own scrappin’ in 
my own way. Sharp business means the 
advantage we take of the other feller’s 
needs—his distress, you mout say. A na- 
tion does it, an’ we call it prosperity ; 
an’ I reckon right now you are fattenin’ 
on a calamity somewhere in the world. It 
mout be that you own an interest in iron 
that is dug out to kill folks that never 
done you no harm; an’ mebbe the hun- 
dred dollars I am goin’ to git for pullin’ 
you out of the mud was part payment 
for a widder or a orfant.” 

Hayne blinked at him. “From rob- 
bery you turn to preaching.” 

“Um-hm! An’ you take it just about 
as they take truth when it is preached 
these days.” 

“Well, that’s neither here nor there. 
I’m not going to pay you a hundred dol- 
lars. I'll camp around here till that 
mud-hole dries up, and it wont take this 
hot sun long.” 

The rancher got up, stretched himself 
and then burst out in uproarious laughter. 
He caught up his sombrero, beat his leg 
with it, still laughing in a manner so 
clownish that it was hard for Hayne to 
repicture him as he had sat in grim 
dignity, discanting the morals of the 
modern world. But now silence fell sud- 
denly upon him, a solemn air, as peering 
through the door he said: 
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“My daughter Metra.” 


[NTO the room came a girl, tall and 

lithe. Romance, accepting an emo- 
tion rather than searching for a fact, 
might have called her a princess, and 
fact would have acknowledged the royal 
charm of her mien and her graces—not 
such a princess as is set forth by the en- 
graver’s cut of the actual daughter of a 
king, but exultantly offered by a genius 
of paint, and academied for the gaze of 
the enraptured critic. 

Her eyes swept Hayne out of his 
chair, but he caught himself on first 
bounce, bowed and said: 

“Permit me to welcome you into your 
own house.” 

“Exquisitely kind of you! Sit down, 
please.” 

And having nothing else to do, he sat 
down. “My name is Hayne,” he said. 

The old man caught it up. “Well, 
nobody hasn’t disputed it, have they?” 


4. the 


“Keep your settin’, Cap'n,” the conclu commanded him, coming in and 
conienting himself with a seat on the floor, his back against the wall. 
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Metra laughed and deposited herself 
bewitchingly among the Indian coun- 
tenances on the davenport 

“Mr.—your father—’’ Hayne began, 
and the rancher cut in with a belated in- 
troduction of himself. ‘Mr. Gebbin, 
fust name Nicholas—shuck dice for a 
herd of cattle in the early day, won ‘em 
and was afterwards knowd as ‘Come- 
Bone-Nick.’ That’s putty much all ther 
is to know about me, but if you hanker 
for more, ask my daughter, for I’m goin’ 
to feed the mules.” 

“Wait a moment,” Hayne requested 
him. “You haven’t told me what tickled 
you so just now when I said I'd stay till 
the puddle dries up.” 

“Didn't I tell you? You bet I will. 
See that irrigatin’ ditch skirtin’ the hill- 
side up yander? Well, I feed that pool 
from it. You don’t reckon I’d allow my 
income to dry up, do you?” 

He went out, laughing, and after the 
cooling of a fresh flush of anger, Hayne 
turned to Metra with the remark that 
her father held over him an advantage 
that caused all the resentment of his 
nature to rise in stubborn fight; and 
replying that it was a situation the old 
man contrived usually to bring about, 
she smiled sympathetically. He swore it 
infamous thus to set traps for unsuspect- 
ing motorists, and tangling her fingers in 
the fringe of a cushion, she agreed sadly 
that it was true, but that her father being 
the most headstrong of men, there.was no 
way to circumvent it. He spoke of ap- 
pealing to the law, and she shook her 
crow-hued hair till it threatened to fall. 

“Oh, please don’t do that,” she 
pleaded with him. “It would cause no 
end of trouble. ‘There was a gentleman 

in a big car not long ago—but I don’t 

like to think about it.” 
“Ah, but I can’t put it aside with 
a sigh and think no more about it. 
My nature cries out against such 
an outrage.” 

“Oh, don’t think I 
blame you, Mr. 
Hayne; but what can 
I do? You must 
know how helpless I 
am.” 

Her utterance made 
music of his name, a 
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barbarism suddenly melodied, and in 
silence he sat looking at her, at her mar- 
velous hair, at the silken arch of her foot. 
She mistook his admiration for resent- 
ment. 

“You mustn’t blame me.” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t do that. I was 
just wondering how it all came about.” 

“How all of what came about?” 

“Why, this bit of culture here on the 
desert—you.” 

“You mean the books and the piano. 
As for the books, they are old and 
stupid ; and as for the piano, it is most 
musical when let alone. You see, I don’t 
mind being free and natural with you 
since you are going away so soon.” 

This wee shaft flinched him, a gnat- 
biting reminder of his car down there in 
the muddy pool. 

“Ah, you think I am going to let your 
father rob me. You think I am a ninny. 
Well, it just happens that I am not. 
Called him ‘Come-Bone-Nick,’ did they. 
Old Nick, an apt name!” 

“Mr. Hayne, you forget that you are 
talking to me about my father.” 

“T beg your pardon, but he—now, you 
can’t blame me.” 

“Oh, not at all,” she said, and they 
sat looking at each other. 

The sinking sun was blazing in at the 
window. The brown hill, far away, had 
burst into a golden dazzle; and near the 
house Sonora doves were wheeling about 
in bronze-winged flight. The tonic air 
whispered amid the shrubbery and 
breathed into the room. About her dusk- 
ing shoulders the goddess of Western 
evening was wrapping her satin shawl. 
---- A Mexican woman came to the 
door and called the night-time meal. 


T the table Old Nick spoke pleas- 
antly to his guest, but his coun- 
tenance was hard and determined. 

“T’ll pay you now for dinner and sleep 
out on the desert,” Hayne said to his 
grim host, giving him a steel look, tough- 
ened with the tungsten of resentment. 

“Well, now as to payment, you’d bet- 
ter wait till the end of the week. They 
ginerally do. It’s more businesslike. 
And as to sleepin’ on the desert—I 
recommend Doc Briley. He lives about 
ten miles from here.” 


“Recommend him? What’s he got to 
do with it?” 

“A good deal. He’s the best treater 
for rattlesnake-bite of any doc’ in the 


county.” 

“What, you don’t mean to say I’d be 
bitten by a rattlesnake!” 

“Oh, well, you mout not be. I have 
knowed ’em to escape. Old Larkin slept 
out three nights, this time of year, too, 
before he was hit. Doc Briley failed on 
him, but cured his brother two weeks 
later.” 

Hayne leaned over, with his elbows 
resting on the table. “I don’t under- 
stand—lI beg your pardon, Miss Metra 
but Come-Bone-Nick, I don’t under- 
stand how you can be the father of so 
charming a daughter.” 

Metra bowed her head, but the old 
man perked up as if thrilled with un- 
expected flattery. “I’ve thought of that 
myself, sir, but didn’t mention it to no- 
body. Didn’t want to be called vanity- 
struck.” 

“An unaccountable sidestep of Na- 
ture,” Hayne persisted. 

“T’ve thought of it as sich,’’ Come- 
Bone agreed. ‘But come to think about 
it, nearly everything notable is sort of 
accident. Nature is always experimentin’ 
with herself. I knowed an old feller 
over at Lyma, best jedge of a horse in 
the State, but his son swopped a blooded 
colt for as woolly a mule as you ever 
seen. Then ag’in ther was Old Durkin: 
he had no idee of a horse, but his son 
stole the finest geldin’ in Santa Fe. Just 
naturally picked him out.” 

“T wish that we might talk about some- 
thing pleasant,” Metra protested. “The 
world is full of beauty and music, but 
here we sit—” 

Hayne broke in. “Yes, I must look 
and feel like a man that wants to talk 
about beauty and art and music. Strike 
a tune, and I might caper for you. In 
the jim-jams of ecstasy, I am.” 

How liquid with warm appeal were 
Metra’s eyes as now she turned them 
toward the old man. “Father, for my 
sake, please pull Mr. Hayne’s car out 
and let him go on his way. Am I con- 
stantly to be humiliated by your greed? 
Must I always weep my apologies to 
strangers?” 


” 
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a cloister near by came a priest, as if obeying a summons to come back out of the middle ages; and graciously he 
opened the door and bade them enter. : 
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The rancher smiled upon his daugh- 
ter, but it was the smile of pity. ‘Metra, 
I am ready to follow your lead in almost 
anything except business ; but there I am 
forced to draw a tight line. Women 
show up in some ventures; they do fust- 
rate at shakin’ dice on a show-case, but I 
wouldn’t take their opinion of a cigar. 
Your estimate of what you call art an’ 
music an’ all that sort of thing may be 
fine, but I’m afeered you are a little shy 
when it comes down to the needcessities 
of life. In other words, as the preacher 
says, ‘you attend to your affairs, an’ I'll 
try to stumble along with mine.’ ”’ 

In meekness she accepted this rebuke, 
and Hayne’s heart warmed toward her. 
The old man sat back in satisfied review 
of his own wisdom, and Hayne gave him 
a scowl, but made quick shift to the soft- 
ness of a sympathetic smile when Metra’s 
pathetic eyes came slowly up to meet his 
own. The rancher paid no further heed 
to his daughter, and putting the young 
fellow out of his mind, made up to the 
table and busied himself with boning a 
fried bullhead. He finished off with a 
cup of coffee, gulped boiling, and then 
strode out to mingle his hot breath with 
the cool breezes of the coming night. 

“T have heard,” said Hayne, “that the 
bite of the rattlesnake is agonizing.” 

“T don’t know,” Metra answered, and 
not without a look of distress, “but I 
had a lamb that was bitten, and the poor 
little thing swelled up—oh, ever so big.” 

Hayne gaped at her. “Well, I don’t 
want to swell up like—like a blamed 
sheep, you know. I didn’t come out here 
from the East to fill my system with 
virus. And if there’s room enough in the 
house for me, I’ll not sleep out on the 
desert.” 

“There’s the room the gentleman had 
last week,” she answered him. “He was 
one of the nicest men I ever met; and 
along toward the last, he was so enter- 
taining that we hated to see him leave.” 

“He was a sucker, just as I am,” 
Hayne declared. 

“Yes. No, I don’t mean that. I mean 
he was very bright, had been a mission- 
ary among the—the cannibals, I think 
he said.” 

“Yes, and returned to be eaten up at 
home.” 
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She laughed a joyous note. ‘“That’s 
what he said, and it tickled Father. I 
like to hear old people laugh, don’t 
you ?” 

“Well, not when I have to pay an 
outrageous rate for it. How long did 
the poor sucker stay?” 

“Mr. Pryne? Oh, he stayed more than 
a week, swearing that he wouldn’t pay 
the hundred, but like all of them, he 
gave in at last, though not without a 
hard fight. He went over and brought a 
deputy sheriff, but Father took down his 
gun and—but I don’t like to think about 
it. Mr. Pryne dreve over to Santa Fe 
with me. Were you ever there? It is 
one of the oldest and surely one of the 
quaintest towns in the country. That’s 
where I went to school. It’s only fifteen 
miles. Wont you drive over with me to- 
morrow ?” 

“That’s where I was headed for when 
I stuck down yonder. By the way, per- 
suade your father to let me take you 
over in the car.” 

She shook her head. “No, he wouldn’t 
hear to it. I have strained all my in- 
fluence in your favor, and I’m afraid to 
try any further I’m afraid you will have 
to come to terms with him.” 

“That’s exactly what I’ll not do.” 

“Yes, you will. You expect to wear 
Father out. Don’t you believe it. He’s 
got a tougher nature than you have. 
Meantime, you might as well make the 
best of it.” 

“Yes, that’s true; but let me promise 
you right now that I’ll give him an ex- 
ample of toughness that he doesn’t ex- 

But I’ll go with you.” 


N a light rig drawn by two big mules 

they drove over the narrow road 
toward the old Spanish town. Here and 
there the undulating solitude was 
touched with vagrant life, the half- 
ruined, dried mud hut of the Mexican, 
where ragged children played in the 
white heat of the sun. To Hayne it was 
all of unbroken interest, as different 
from the East as one continent could. be 
from another. 

“Strange that I should be driving 
along here with mules,” he said. 

“Oh,” Metra spoke up, “and is that 
all there is strange about it?” 
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“No, the newness of the country, 
the—” 

“Newness?” she caught him up. 
“Santa Fe was laid out nearly eighty 
years before the Puritans landed at 
Plymouth Rock. You call a thing new 
because a Yankee hasn’t seen it; and I 
suppose the Pyramids might be dated 
from the first visit of a New Englander.” 

“Ah, but you are getting off the sub- 
ject. What you intended was to re- 
proach me for not thinking it strange to 
be driving along here with—youw.” 

“Well, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, rather. But on the canvas of the 
future my imagination might have 
, painted a picture of you. I’ve got 
my mind on you, all right.” 

“Why, you impudent thing, who cares 
whether you have or not?” 

Now they laughed at each other, loud 
and merrily; then they laughed with 
each other, low and sympathetically, a 
melody like the deep-throated gurgle of 
a brook that came humming down the 


gorge. 
She told him fanciful stories of her 
early life on the ranch, of her school- 


days ; and then she spoke of her mother, 
Minnie Brown, plain of name but ro- 
mantic of nature—for out from far-off 
Maryland she had come to teach the buck 
Indian to parse “Little Jennie loved her 
doll.” Village sentiment told her that 
the red man was, oh, so anxious to learn 
the soft manners of civilization; but she 
arrived in New Mexico just in time to 
flee shrieking from the blazing scene of 
a massacre. A cowboy lifted her upon 
his horse, sped away with her, his long, 
black hair tangling in the wind. He was 
uncultured ; all the letters he had were 
the brass initials of his name nailed to 
his saddle; but she gave him her love, 
that emotion being deaf as well as blind, 
and by the light of buffalo tallow, in a 
dugout, she accepted him, Nicholas, her 
husband. 

“She might have done the future a 
good turn by teaching him not to bleed 
unfortunate travelers,” Hayne com- 
mented when Metra had closed her re- 
cital. 

“Remember, you are speaking of my 
fathc ,” she cautioned him; and for a 
time they drove in silence, old Santa Fe 
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arising grim and moody before them. 

They drove into the town, a smack of 
antiquity in America’s newest State. 
The girl pointed out the “palace,” built 
by a grandson of Cortez, ten years be- 
fore great Cervantes died; then, driving 
across a mad and yelping stream, drew 
up within the chaste shadow of old San 
Miguel, whose walls were reared while 
the second Philip was on the throne of 
Spain and before Elizabeth of England 
had supped on vanity and misered her 
thousands of dresses. 

“IT must show you through this old 
church, Mr. Hayne,” Metra told him; 
and when he had helped her down, she 
ran to the portals and rang a bell. Out 
from a cloister near by came a priest, as 
if obeying a summons to come back out 
of the middle ages; and graciously he 
opened the door and bade them enter. 
Here on a trestle was a bell cast more 
than a hundred years before America 
was found. It was an honor to ring it, 
and to Metra the father handed the rope 
attached to the brazen tongue that had 
cried out upon the coronation of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth; and turning 
with a smile to Hayne, she said that she 
would toll off her age. He counted the 
reverberant strokes — eighteen — and 
looked at her with a quiz in his eye. 
Blushingly she took the rope again and 
gonged out four more tones, softer than 
before. 

“T mustn’t ring a fib on this old bell,” 
she coyly lamented; and in taunting 
mirth he said that he wished the ancient 
casting were gifted with a greater range 
of expression, that through it she might 
answer all his questions. 

The priest led them about to look upon 
paintings rare in fading excellence, and 
then they stood silent in the presence of 
the altar where many a proud and ad- 
venturous cavalier of old Castile had 
bent his knee. 

“On the altar of old San Miguel the 
candles are always burning,” she whis- 
pered. 


RIVING back to the ranch, in the 
wild herb-sweetened cool of the 
slanting sun, he seemed to have forgotten 
his car and his resentment. She caught 
the advantage of his mood, and plied 
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him with questions concerning himself, 
his ambitions; and he answered that a 
grandfather’s sharp trading had, by 
banishing necessity, robbed him of in- 
centive, smothering ambition as upon a 
silken pillow it had slept in unconscious 
youth. 

“T am sorry, for ambition means so 
much,” she said; and catching at this 
moment the full look of his eyes, she 
gave to him the smile which proclaims 
intimate and half-deplored acquaintance 
with the wisdom of the ages. ‘‘But,” she 
added, “a man may have ambitions be- 
yond and above all thought of money. 
He—” 

“T guess that’s right.” 

“And you have ability,” she purred 
upon him. 

“Ves, and a man with fits has a spas- 
mic energy but doesn’t know how to 
harness it.” 

“Oh, be serious, please.” 

“Serious? What for—to 
trouble? That comes soon 


invite 
enough, 


mixed in with our levity. We seek hap- 
piness, but trouble comes of its own ac- 


cord. -Look at that jack-rabbit. Nature 
tells him to skip about and enjoy him- 
self. If Nature wanted him to have 
trouble, she would counsel him to look 
about to find a hound Now, what 
you think is that marriage will germi- 
nate ambition in a man.” 

“Tt’s impudent of you to tell me what 
I think.” 

“And foolish of me to take what you 
say for what you think.” 

“Well, isn’t a man sometimes more 
ambitious after he marries?” 

“Ves, many a shrew has driven a fel- 
low into politics and developed a states- 
man. Complete love may satisfy all am- 
bition, resulting in a sort of sloth. 
Happiness is the sequestered cloister of 
genius. Beauty thrills but may not in- 
spire. The divorce-court is full of 
beauty, but is wanting in soul. We whirl 
into marriage with a cabaret-dance and 
hobble out on crutches. We—” 

“Gracious, that’s enough.” 

“Too much, believe me.” 

“Then let us talk about something 
else.” 

“All right, shoot.” 

It was time to laugh, and they did. 
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On a hilltop just before reaching the 
ranch-house they met the fuil moon. 
She vowed it a delightful drive and 
asked if he had not fourid it interesting. 
Yes, very, he answered. It was all so 
old and yet so new. Strange how things 
could be so intermingled, wasn’t it? It 
was. 

Old Nick came out to stable the mules. 
“T hope you are enjoyin’ your visit 
among us,” he said. “I do all I can to 
make my guests comfortable,” he de- 
clared. “I hate to go to a place an’ 
be pinched with embarrassments, you 
know. I hate to be made feel like my 
britches are too short. It’s a ruther deli- 
cate question, mebbe, but about how long 
do you expect to be with us?” 

The’ girl broke into rebellion. 
“Father, I forbid you to ask such a ques- 
tion. It’s disgraceful.” 

“Well, I said it was delicate, didn’t 
I? An’ he needn’t answer it unless he 
wants to.” 

“But I will answer it,” Hayne spoke 
up. “I’ll demolish the car with dyna- 
mite and walk away to-morrow.” 

“Whut, ruther’n pay livin’ wages to 
be hauled out? If that’s your attitude 
toward labor, all right.” 

Hayne went with him to the stable, 
watching him closely as he turned the 
mules into their stalls, saw him lock the 
door and took stealthy notice of him as 
slily he put the key on a cross-beam be- 
neath a corner of the low roof. And 
within himself the prisoner laughed, for 
he had drawn the plan of escape. He 
would wait till midnight, when all was 
quiet, the old man and the girl asleep ; 
then, stealing forth, he would impress 
the mules and pull his car out of the 
mud. Tickled with this shrewd device, 
he assumed a livelier air, joked with Old 
Nick as he walked with him to the house, 
tack-hammered college tunes on the 
piano while Metra and the Mexican 
woman were preparing supper. 

At the table he told stories, and was 
rewarded with the rancher’s rough 
laughter and the thrilling merriment of 
the girl. The old man went early to 
bed. Hayne told the girl that he could 
never forget her. 

“Oh, why should you? I hope we 
didn’t meet merely to forget. Now don’t 
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He took off his hat and bowed to her. “Oh, and you are trying to sneak away from—mel!”’ she said. 
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banishing necessity, robbed him of in- 
centive, smothering ambition as upon a 
silken pillow it had slept in unconscious 
youth. 
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much,” she said; and catching at this 
moment the full look of his eyes, she 
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intimate and half-deplored acquaintance 
with the wisdom of the ages. “But,” she 
added, “a man may have ambitions be- 
yond and above all thought of money. 
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“T guess that’s right.” 
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upon him. 

“Yes, and a man with fits has a spas- 
mic energy but doesn’t know how to 
harness it.” 

“Oh, be serious, please.” 

“Serious? What for—to invite 
trouble? That comes soon enough, 
mixed in with our levity. We seek hap- 
piness, but trouble comes of its own ac- 
cord. -Look at that jack-rabbit. Nature 
tells him to skip about and enjoy him- 
self. If Nature wanted him to have 
trouble, she would counsel him to look 
about to find a hound Now, what 
you think is that marriage will germi- 
nate ambition in a man.” 

“Tt’s impudent of you to tell me what 
I think.” 

“And foolish of me to take what you 
say for what you think.” 

“Well, isn’t a man sometimes more 
ambitious after he marries?” 

“Yes, many a shrew has driven a fel- 
low into politics and developed a states- 
man. Complete love may satisfy all am- 
bition, resulting in a sort of sloth. 
Happiness is the sequestered cloister of 
genius. Beauty thrills but may not in- 
spire. The divorce-court is full of 
beauty, but is wanting in soul. We whirl 
into marriage with a cabaret-dance and 
hobble out on crutches. We—” 

“Gracious, that’s enough.” 

“Too much, believe me.” 

“Then let us talk about something 
else.” 

“All right, shoot.” 

It was time to laugh, and they did. 
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On a hilltop just before reaching the 
ranch-house they met the fuil moon. 
She vowed it a delightful drive and 
asked if he had not found it interesting. 
Yes, very, he answered. It was all so 
old and yet so new. Strange how things 
could be so intermingled, wasn’t it? It 
was. 

Old Nick came out to stable the mules. 
“I hope you are enjoyin’ your visit 
among us,” he said. “I do all I can to 
make my guests comfortable,” he de- 
clared. “I hate to go to a place an’ 
be pinched with embarrassments, you 
know. I hate to be made feel like my 
britches are too short. It’s a ruther deli- 
cate question, mebbe, but about how long 
do you expect to be with us?” 

The girl broke’ into rebellion. 
“Father, I forbid you to ask such a ques- 
tion. It’s disgraceful.” 

“Well, I said it was delicate, didn’t 
I? An’ he needn’t answer it unless he 
wants to.” 

“But I will answer it,” Hayne spoke 
up. “I’ll demolish the car with dyna- 
mite and walk away to-morrow.” 

“Whut, ruther’n pay livin’ wages to 
be hauled out? If that’s your attitude 
toward labor, all right.” 

Hayne went with him to the stable, 
watching him closely as he turned the 
mules into their stalls, saw him lock the 
door and took stealthy notice of him as 
slily he put the key on a cross-beam be- 
neath a corner of the low roof. And 
within himself the prisoner laughed, for 
he had drawn the plan of escape. He 
would wait till midnight, when all was 
quiet, the old man and the girl asleep ; 
then, stealing forth, he would impress 
the mules and pull his car out of the 
mud. Tickled with this shrewd device, 
he assumed a livelier air, joked with Old 
Nick as he walked with him to the house, 
tack-hammered college tunes on the 
piano while Metra and the Mexican 
woman were preparing supper. 

At the table he told stories, and was 
rewarded with the rancher’s rough 
laughter and the thrilling merriment of 
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bed. Hayne told the girl that he could 
never forget her. 
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didn’t meet merely to forget. Now don’t 
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tell me that I am so different from other 
women. I’ve heard that all my life.” 

“But you are.” 

“There you go We are all pretty 
much the same. It’s the mood of dis- 
covery that is different; and sometimes 
you may think you are discovering most 
when in fact you are only stupidest. 
That’s the reason old men see so much 
in young wives.” 

He laughed at her. “The desert 
breeds egotism, and the victim thinks it 
is wisdom. Well, believe I’ll go to bed.” 


ON a hilltop a coyote was yelping like 
a tenor singer in a Chinese opera. 
Hayne slipped out of bed and leaned 
forth from the low window. The coyote 
hushed, and then all was quiet. He was 
afraid to light the lamp, but in the 
moon-flood he sat down to pencil a few 
last words to Metra. “I thank you very 
much for your kindness,” he began. “On 
the table you will please find ten dollars 
to pay for two days’ board. I—” He 
hesitated. “That seems infernally cold. 
It’s brutal. But what the deuce can I 
say? I can’t tell her that I love her.” 
This thrilled him out of his chair. 
“Love her! Now, who ever thought of 
such a thing! But Lord, I could live with 
her on a desert and— Cut it, old chap. 
No, Julia, I come back to you.” 
Silently he dressed himself and 
stepped out into the full pour of the 
skylamp. Did stars ever blaze down so 
close to earth! The Milky Way, Lincoln 
Highway of the heavens, looked like 
white dust dazzling in the last rays of 
the sun. All was so still that he heard 
the singing of a brook a mile away. 
What was that thumping! Only a 
friendly dog, tapping the ground with 
his tail. 

“Come here, you idiot.” 

The dog came to him, sneezed. “Cut 
that or I’ll choke the life out of you. 
Lie down there.” The dog lay down. 
Now for the stable. Cautiously he 
picked his way along the path. A noise 
close behind brought him quickly about, 
to find the dog sniffing at his heels. 

“You mut, haven’t you any sense at 
all? Don’t you know they might hear 
you in there? Squelch it, or I’ll take 
you by the hind legs and wear you out 
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against the ground. You are up against 
a football-player, understand.” 

The dog growled. 

“Pretty fellow! Come, old boy. I’ve 
always been your friend, you know. 
Come, be a good chap.” 

He began to feel along the cross- 
beam for the key. 

The dog barked. 

“Here, Jack—here, Rover — here, 
Ponto—here, whatever your dastardly 
name may be! Oh, I’ll get you—mind 
if I don’t, you lop-eared lout.” 

The key was not there. He tried the 
door. It was fast. The dog began to 
caper about. 

“Laughing at me, eh? Well, I’ll put 
ratsbane in your soup, all right, old top. 

If I could only break the lock. 
There must be a hammer or a crow-bar 
around here somewhere.. I think I saw a 
tool-chest near the house.” 

Back along the path he-went, the dog 
following him. Yes, there was the tool- 
chest, the moonbeams. playing upon it. 
But what was that flit of white around 
the corner of the house. Metra! He 
took off his hat and bowed to her. 

“Oh,-and you are trying to sneak 
away from—me!” 

“IT am trying to get out of your 
father’s trap—yes.” 

“Tt is not his trap.” 

“What!” 

“It is not his trap. It is mine, I set 
it. Listen to me.” 

“You—you—” 

“T tell you to listen to me. That old 
man in there would rather give you a 
hundred dollars than to charge you a 
penny. He—” 

“You hypocrite !”” 

“Yes, and why? Let me tell you. Last 
week I sat in the grandstand and saw 
you win the ten-thousand-dollar auto- 
race at Albuquerque. I saw you give the 
check to charity. The next day I saw you 
in Las Vegas, stood on the stairway and 
saw you spread out a map, asking ques- 
tions of the clerk, and was thrilled to 
know that you, my hero, were to pass my 
house. A plot flew into my mind. I 
ran over to the station and caught the 
train for Santa Fe—then home as 
swiftly as a car could speed. I told my 
father that he must cut the ditch. I told 
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him that my heart depended on it. He 
took me in his arms and pleaded with 
me. It was of no use, and he agreed to 
act his part. My trap! And why 
shouldn’t the heart set a trap for the 
thing it loves? Haven’t women always 
been setting sly traps? And in a day of 
feminine courage and boldness, shouldn’t 
I be bold?” 

“Your trap!” 

“Can’t you say something else besides 
that, ninny ?” 

“T’ll say something pretty soon, but 
go ahead with your—” 

“You don’t even know what to call it, 
but I will go ahead with it. Is my heart, 
my life, of so little worth that with weak 
modesty I must assume to ignore it, and 
depend upon slow chance for happiness? 
If you have given woman her freedom, 
let her be as free in conquest as you have 
been free to hold her in submission. 
With both hands I hold out my heart to 
you.” 

“Yes, but—but suppose I am mar- 
ried.” 

“I don’t believe it. My soul says no.” 

“But I am engaged to a girl named 
Julia—” 





“You don’t love her. No man could 
look as you looked into my eyes to-day 
and love another woman. You know 
that that is true.” 

“Oh, more of your desert wisdom. 
Now let me say that I resent being 
played with. I’m not a fox to be caught 
in a trap. I don’t—” 

“The water has been shut off, and 
your car stands in the dry road. I have 
failed. You may go.” 


ITHOUT a word he turned from 

her and strode rapidly down the hill. 
She heard his engine roar, heard the car 
coming up the hill, saw it stop abreast 
the house. 

“Metra, Metra!” 

She ran out into the road, and he 
leaped from the car; and now his arms 
were tight about her. ‘Metra, sudden 
sweetheart, glorious woman, my own 
heart was trap enough! I could not 
have left you. They made an arrange- 
ment for money to marry money, with- 
out love—but to the desert winds with 
it! Metra, my own, come with me. On 
the altar of old San Miguel the candles 
are always burning.” 





etor’s daughter. 


“THE DAY OF BATTLE” 


The serials by Ru 





ALL THESE NEXT MONTH 


“TOBACCO MONEY” By Holworthy Hall 
The story of a husband whom circumstances forced to accept money from his wife; one 
of the best of the excellent stories which have placed Mr. Hall 
among the leading short-story writers. 


“BAIT” By Will Levington Comfort 
What happened when the pupil of the maker of the best bogus twenty-dollar bill that 
ever puzzled the secret service men, met the one woman in the world. 


“A NEW STORY OF SHOESTRING CHARLEY” 
By Courtney Ryley Cooper 
With “The Circus Lady’s Grave” we begin a new series of stories of the sentimental 
adventures of the most popular short-story character introduced 
by any of our writers during 1916. 


* UNDERSELLING SILAS” 
An up-and-doing love story. The hero is a grocery clerk, and the heroine the propri- 
Poor material for romance? Not when the writer 


has the charm Mr. Hull wields in this story. 


A new story of that wonderful dog “ Lad.” 
last year, and from one end of the country to the other came letters ac- 
claiming it as the greatest story of a dog ever written. 
rt Hughes, Peter B. Kyne, Hallie Erminie Rives and Cosmo 
Hamilton; and a number of other Red Book quality short stories—all in the 
next—the January— issue, on the news-stands December 23rd. 


THE RED BOOK IS SETTING THE 
PACE IN THE MAGAZINE WORLD 


By Alexander Hull 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


r. Terhune wrote one story of “ Lad,” 








































































HILO GUBB, paper-hanger 
Pp and graduate of the Rising 

Sun Detective Bureau’s Cor- 
respondence School of Detect- 
ing (in twelve lessons), was leaving his 
office-bedroom-workshop on the second 
floor of Opera House Block. He had set 
his pail of paste on the floor of the cor- 
ridor and was turning the key in the lock 
when a man, advancing hurriedly along 
the dark corridor, stumbled over the pail 
of paste and saved himself from falling 
by grasping Mr. Gubb around the waist. 
The remark he uttered was a simple one, 
of a profane nature. This, of itself, 
would have indicated no more than that 
he was vexed at falling over a paste- 
pail, but the tone in which he spoke 
showed that he was agitated, nervous and 
in no small degree mentally distressed. 
He righted himself as well as he could, 
with Mr. Gubb’s help. 

“Say,” he said as soon as he was able, 
“can you tell me where this fellow Gubb 
has his office?” 

“T’m him,” said Mr. Gubb, “and my 
office is right into the inside of this door 
here.” 

“Then I want to see you,” said the 
man. “I’ve got a job for you.” 

“Deteckative or paper-hanging?” 
asked Mr. Gubb. “Because if the latter 
variety of work, I’m full plumb of it 
at the present moment of time.” 
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“Tt’s a job for a detective,” said the 
man. 

“Step right into the inside of my 
office,” said Mr. Gubb immediately, and 
he opened the door and led the way into 
his room, taking the paste-pail with him. 
“Well?” he queried when he had closed 
the door. 

His visitor removed his hat and wiped 
the top of a head that was almost bald. 
He was a short man, with fine black 
hair, and he had a somewhat crafty ex- 
pression. 

“Maybe you know me,” he said. “I’m 
William Buckthorn, the ice-man.” 

“T’m glad to make the knowledge of 
your acquaintance,” said Mr. Gubb 
politely. “The ice business is considered 
one of the most respectable professions 
of trade.” 

“Tt’s a rotten business,” said Mr. Buck- 
thorn disgustedly. “What ice don’t melt 
the drivers steal, and what they don’t 
steal the customers owe you for, and 
what they owe you for you can’t collect. 
The horses that pull the ice-wagons go 
out in the sun and get all heated up in 
the forward parts and all chilled in the 
parts toward the ice-wagon, and they get 
the colic and swell up and die:-It’s~a 
rotten business. I wish I was out of it. 
And I thought I was! Say,” he con- 
tinued, narrowing his eyes craftily, ‘“‘who 
would steal a pump?” 



















WHO WOULD STEAL A PUMP? 


\AR. GUBB, in spite of his vast ex- 
*"” perience with the criminal classes, 
uttered a word of surprise. In all the 
history of crime he had never come 
.cross a record of the stealing of a pump. 
Pumps, perhaps because of their small 
noney-value, are not stolen. Stealing 
pumps is not considered good taste by 
the criminal classes. It may be stated as 
. general proposition that any crime con- 
iected with drinking-water—such as 
poisoning springs, stealing pumps and 
o on—is thought to be lacking in good 
form. The pump is immune. Mr. Gubb 
ittered a dictum that must endure as 
iong as crime exists: 

“The human man that would steal a 
pump aint in no wise a nice feller.” 

“That’s what I say,” said Mr. Buck- 
thorn; “he’s a mean cuss. I want you 
to find the man that stole my pump, and 
I’ll see that he gets what he deserves.” 

“Proceed to start in to tell the ex- 
planation of how you discovered the 
criminal theft of the pump, if you will 
kindly please,” said Mr. Gubb. 

Mr. Buckthorn wrinkled his brow. 

“Well, I’ve got a daughter Ann,” he 
said after due thought, ‘“‘and she was the 
first one that missed the pump. She gets 
up before I do and cooks my breakfast, 
—just some ham and eggs and some 
coffee,—and she goes out to the pump to 
get some water. But she hadn’t gone to 
my pump for water for a couple of 
days—” 

“Why was the reason she hadn’t so 
done?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Well, that don’t matter,” said Mr. 
Buckthorn. 
told her the pump was out of order.” 

“Was it?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Well, that don’t matter,” said Mr. 
Buckthorn. “I told her so. I told her 
to get water from Mr. Barger’s pump.” 

“Who is Mr. Barger?” asked Mr. 
Gubb. 

“Well, it don’t matter who he is,” 
said Mr. Buckthorn. ‘He’s a young fel- 
low that lives down my way with his 
mother. So this morning my daughter 
Ann got up, and she looked out of her 
window—” 

“For what cause of reason did she 
look out of her window for?” asked Mr. 
Gubb. 


“T’d told her not to. I’d: 
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Mr. Buckthorn colored. 

“She’s in love with that young snip of 
a Barger,” he said angrily, and then 
stopped short. “It don’t matter why she 
looked out of the window,” he said. 
“She looked, and she saw the pump was 
gone, and she came and told me. So I 
looked, and I saw the pump was gone. 
So I got another pump—” 

“What for did you get another pump 
right away for?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Say! Look here!” said Mr. Buck- 
thorn. “It don’t matter why I got an- 
other pump. If you want to know it, I 
tried three new pumps, and none of them 
would work.” 

“Wouldn’t they pump water?” asked 
Mr. Gubb. 

“Oh, water!’ exclaimed Mr. Buck- 
thorn. “If it was water I wanted to—” 
He stopped short again. “What’s that 
got to do with who stole my pump?” he 
asked peevishly. It was evident to Mr. 
Gubb’s trained mind that Mr. Buckthorn 
was trying to conceal something. Mr. 
Buckthorn did not seem willing to tell 
everything. He stared at the floor again 
and scowled. “I go and pay a thousand 
dollars, and then some one steals my 
pump, and I can’t get any other pump 
to work,” he muttered. 

“What say?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Nothing! nothing!” said Mr. Buck- 
thorn. 


Y means of many questions the 
famous paper-hanger-detective man- 
aged to learn a few facts from Mr. Buck- 
thorn regarding the theft of the pump. 
The pump was a wooden pump with a 
wooden handle and was painted green 
with red trimmings, in the shades so 
much affected by farm wagons. The 
pump-handle was of hickory. The spout 
of the pump was maple. The body of the 
pump seemed to be spruce. The handle 
worked with a gentle squeak, and the 
water came from the depths with a 
pleasant glug-glug-glug, at first low in 
the chromatic scale, gradually climbing 
the scale until the water splashed from 
the pump-spout. The sound of the 
water as it rose in the pump was some- 
thing like glug-glog-glag-glig. 
The scene of the crime was South 
Riverbank, where Mr. Buckthorn had 
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his ice-house and residence. The ice- 
house was a large, red frame structure. 
To the right of this stood a stable in 
which Mr. Buckthorn kept his’ horses. 
Between the stable and Mr. Buckthorn’s 
house was a stable-yard where the ice- 
wagons reposed when not in use. The 
house was small, with but two rooms on 
the second floor, and Mr. Buckthorn 
slept in one of these rooms and his 
daughter in the other. The ice-house, 
stable, stable-yard and dwelling occupied 
a strip of ground lying on the street and 
reaching to the corner of the block, the 
house standing on the corner. Diago- 
nally across the street on which Mr. 
Buckthorn’s house did not face was the 
house of Mr. Barger, who lived with his 
widowed mother. The front door of Mr. 
Barger’s house could be seen from the 
rear of Mr. Buckthorn’s house, which 
was why Ann Buckthorn sometimes 
looked out of her bedroom window in 
that direction. 

Mr. Gubb’s questions brought out an- 
other fact. The pump had not stood on 
the strip of property above mentioned. 
For some years Mr. Buckthorn had 
rented a piece of ground four hundred 
by two hundred feet in size, just back of 
his property. This was a rather worth- 
less piece of property, and Mr. Buck- 
thorn paid the owner ten dollars a year 
rent for it. At a fair market value the 
property was worth about two hundred 
dollars. This property Mr. Buckthorn 
used as an addition to his stable-yard, 
turning his horses out in it. As it backed 
up close to his stable, he had put a 
trough and a pump on this ground. 

South Riverbank is low and sandy, 
with a substratum of gravel in which 
water lurks continually. A drive-well is 
a piece of iron pipe with a pointed end, 
perforated near the point. In South 
Riverbank the drive-wells can be driven 
down into the sand at any point, and 
when a pump is attached, water can be 
pumped in any quantity, the gravel sub- 
stratum containing an endless supply of 
the liquid. This was what Mr. Buck- 
thorn had done, and it was the pump he 
had placed there that had been stolen. 
As he told Mr. Gubb: “The rascal pulled 
the pump up, roots and all, and got away 
with it.” 
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Ww EN Philo Gubb had heard all Mr. 

Buckthorn seemed willing to tell, he 
seated himself at his roll-top desk and 
blinked his birdlike eyes in deep and 
studious thought. Mr. Buckthorn waited 
in manifest impatience. The first words 
that Mr. Gubb uttered were seemingly 
cryptic: 

“The American United States aint 
into a condition of war with no nation 
whatsoever.” 

“What?” asked Mr. Buckthorn, but 
Mr. Gubb paid no heed. He continued 
his masterly train of thought. Presently 
he remarked: 

“According to one of the best known 
sayings of proverbs, ‘Into love and war 
all things is fair.’ ” 

“What are you getting at?” asked Mr. 
Buckthorn. 

“I’m getting at the common-sense 
reason there is into this case of criminal 
theft,” said Mr. Gubb. “Pumps aint 
never stole, even by the meanest of crim- 
inal malefactors. Stealing of pumps aint 
fair. But like the saying says: ‘Into love 
and war all is fair.’ There aint no war 
into the United American States ; so con- 
sequently hence the only kind of folks 
that would consider pump-stealing fair, 
is lovers. ‘Into war all is fair,’ but there 
aint no war. ‘Into love all is fair,’ and 
there aint never no time nowhere that 
there aint lovers.” 

Mr. Buckthorn started involuntarily. 
Mr. Gubb, by his marvelous ratiocina- 
tive reasoning, had arrived at the very 
point that Mr. Buckthorn had leaped to 
in his first suspicions. From the mo- 
ment he had looked out of his window 
and had seen the pump was missing, he 
had suspected young Mr. Barger. 

“Your young female daughter,” said 
Mr. Gubb, “is into love with Mr. Barger. 
From the manner of way you speak of 
him as a ‘young snip,’ I deduce out that 
you don’t favor the making of no such 
match. Most probably you don’t want 
she should see no more of him than 
necessarily possible. When you told your 
young female daughter not to use your 
pump, she went to Mr. Barger’s pump 
for water, which threw the two young 
folks closer together with each other. 
The human mind of young Mr. Barger 
deducted out the reasoning: ‘If I steal 
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“Then because of why did 
you come to me?” asked Mr. 
Gubb. 

Mr. Buckthorn seemed re- 
luctant to answer. 

“A promise is a promise,” 
he said. “I told my daughter 
she couldn’t marry that young 
Barger until he had a thou- 
sand dollars, and now he has 
it. I didn’t think he’d have a 
thousand dollars in a thou- 
sand years. But he has. If I 
go and break my promise 
now, I’ll never hear the last 
of it. My daughter will jaw 
me and scold me for the rest 
of my life. And she’ll marry 
him anyhow. But if he is in 


“But because of why did 
you come to me, if you are so 
certainly sure who stole the 
pump?” insisted Mr. Gubb. 

“Well, I’m sure,” said Mr. 
Buckthorn, “but you can’t 
arrest a man on that kind of 
evidence, can you? You have 
to prove it. I want you to 
find the pump and prove it. I 
want the pump back. I paid 








“If you are going to precede on behind me, I wisht you would kindly 


do so in an opprobrious 


off the pump from Mr. Buckthorn’s 
property, his young female daughter 
will have to come to my pump every 
day, and then I’ll see the sight of her 
oftener.’ So he stole the pump away.” 

Mr. Buckthorn wiped his perspiring 
bald spot again. 

“Do you think so?” he asked eagerly. 
“Do you think that is it? I hope it is! 
I do hope it is!” 

“A detective don’t say nothing posi- 
tively sure until he finds the pump,” 
said Mr. Gubb. “The aforesaid words 
is a theory I am a-going to work onto 
into this case.” 

“Well, hurry it up,” said Mr. Buck- 
thorn impatiently. “I want this thing 
settled quick. I know as well as you 
do that young Barger stole that pump.” 


scornful manner, remarking loudly, 
into the words of the song: “Old Solomon Isaacs!’ ”’ said Mr. 
Gubb. This the good natured South Riverbankers did. 


a thousand—” 

He stopped short. 

“A thousand of which did 
you pay out in remuneration 
for what?” asked Mr. Gubb 
keenly. 

“Now, look here,” said Mr. Buck- 
thorn, “I’m not the thief; Barger is the 
thief. You ask him questions; don’t ask 
me. You ask him why none of these 
other pumps burn with a steady—” 

Again Mr. Buckthorn stopped short. 
Mr. Gubb felt that just behind all that 
Mr. Buckthorn said lay a great mystery. 
It was evident that Mr. Buckthorn did 
not mean to tell any more, and so Mr. 
Gubb asked no more questions. He told 
Mr. Buckthorn he would get to work at 
once, and as soon as his client had de- 
parted, he prepared for action. 


R. GUBB had, in the narrow alley 
between the Opera House block 
and the next building, a two-wheeled 
push-cart which he sometimes used to 
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convey his paper-hanging materials and 
accessories to his places of labor. His 
mind at once jumped to this push-cart. 
His eyes, at the same time, turned to the 
array of disguises that hung on his wall, 
and without an instant of hesitation he 
took down disguise No. 31C (as listed 
in the Rising Sun Detective Bureau’s 
Supply Catalogue), Elderly Negro 
Preacher. This disguise consisted of a 
very bad silk hat, an ancient “Prince 
Albert” coat and a pair of trousers that 
were not what they had once been. 
These Mr. Gubb donned, but the 
gray, kinky wig he left hanging on its 
hook. Nor did he blacken his face as 
directed to users of the disguise. He 
took from the wall the beard belonging 
to Disguise No. 18, Agriculturalist, 
Period of 1874, and put this on. With 
a small wad of putty he then built up 
the bridge of his nose until it had a good 
hook. He thus improvised out of the 
materials at hand the disguise necessary 
to make anyone think he was a push-cart 
second-hand dealer, if he had not can- 
tinued to look more like Philo Gubb. 
Unfortunately, the putty was the kind 
used to put panes of glass in windows, 
or to stop up holes in woodwork, and 
not the kind used by actors in building 
noses (such as the famous nose of Cy- 
rano de Bergerac), and the putty did 
not cling at all to Mr. Gubb’s nose. 
As soon as he removed his hand, the 
putty fell to the floor. This slight diffi- 
culty Mr. Gubb overcame by carrying 
the putty in his left hand and holding 
it on his nose when occasion required. 
Thus thoroughly prepared against 
recognition, Mr. Gubb went down to the 
street and dragged his push-cart from 
the alley. The plan he had in mind was 
a simple one. By affixing a string of 
bells above his push-cart, such as junk- 
dealers have, he could approach Mr. 
Barger without arousing suspicion, and 
gently turning the conversation into that 
channel, he could suggest that he was 
ready to buy second-hand pumps. Sus- 
pecting nothing, and eager to be rid of 
the accusing stolen pump, Mr. Barger 
would quickly take advantage of the op- 
portunity to be rid of the condemnatory 
evidence. He would sell the pump to 
Mr. Gubb for a trifling sum. It is thus 
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great detectives work—when they are 
not tapping telephones. 

Mr. Gubb, carrying out this plan, 
pushed his cart with his right hand— 
meanwhile holding the putty bridge on 
his nose with the left—in the direction 
of South Riverbank. As he approached 
that suburb, he kept his eye open for a 
carpenter-shop, since it was necessary to 
have two uprights nailed to the sides of 
the cart to hold the rope on which the 
bells must hang. The first shop of the 
carpenter variety that he saw was that 
of Henry Heimbauer, and he entered it. 


ME: HEIMBAUER was sitting on 

his bench in converse with his 
cousin, Otto Heimbauer, the grocer. He 
glanced at Mr. Gubb. 

“But for why should Buckthorn pay 
him ein thousand dollar for such a bum 
piece of land, Henry?” Mr. Otto Heim- 
bauer was saying. “Better he should 
throw it in the river already.” 

“How should I know why Buckthorn 
goes crazy?” asked Mr. Henry Heim- 
bauer. “All I say is that ein thousand 
dollar he paid for it.” 

“Crazy he is, sure,” said Otto. “Never 
would Buckthorn pay so much unless he 
was crazy. Such a shrewd man!” 

Henry slid off his bench. 

“Maybe he could hear there was gold 
mines or something on the land,” sug 
gested Henry. “Like a Klondikes, or 
something. How should I know? Well, 
Mr. Gubb, what could I do for you?” 

“My name is Isaacs,” said Mr. Gubb, 
placing the putty on his nose and with- 
drawing his left hand to see if the putty 
would remain in place. It wouldn't. 

“Well, put your nose on the bench, 
like,” said Henry, ‘and we get down to 
business. Isaacs or Gubb is all the same 
to me.” 

Mr. Gubb explained what he wanted, 
and Mr. Heimbauer quickly nailed the 
uprights in place on the push-cart. He 
also furnished a piece of rope to string 
between the uprights, and in his eager- 
ness to be of help, presented Mr. Gubb 
with a bag of shavings and two pieces 
of old iron with which to start his col- 
lection of junk. 

“A string of sleigh-bells you could bor- 
row off of Mr. Buckthorn,” he said, 
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“and a cow-bell you could get from Mrs. 
Murphy ; her new cow aint so wandering 
like her old one was, and she don’t need 
to put no bell on it.” 

“I’m very much gratefully obliged to 
you,” said Mr. Gubb, and he backed his 
cart out of the shop. 

“Maybe you would want your nose, 
too,” said Mr. Heimbauer, taking it 
from the bench. “I aint got no use 
for it.” 

Mr. Gubb placed the putty on his 
nose, and thus holding it, proceeded on 
his way. He found Mrs. Murphy quite 
willing to lend him the cow-bell, and be 
attached it to the ropes where it clanked 
prettily. Mrs. Murphy also gave him 
one discarded tin wash-boiler and a rub- 
ber boot that was a widow—or perhaps 
it would be better to say a grass widow. 
Its mate had long since disappeared. 
It may have eloped with a younger and 
handsomer boot. Perhaps it was dead. 

“It’s none of me_ business, Mr. 
Gubb—” she said. 

“The name of my 
Isaacs,” said Mr. Gubb. 

“Well, ’tis nothin’ to me what name 
ye want to go by,” said Mrs. Murphy. 
“You detectives go now by one and now 


cognomen is 


by another, as all the world knows. I 
was only goin’ to say that if ye run a 
nail in your nose, ’tis better to hold a 
piece of fat pork on it than a lump of 
putty. There’s nothin’ like salt pork to 
draw out the poison and prevint lock- 


jaw. ’Twas only this mornin’ I was 
puttin’ salt pork on my Timmy’s foot, 
where he stepped on a nail helpin’ Mr. 
Barger carry a pump.” 

“Away from whence was he carrying 
it?” asked Mr. Gubb eagerly. 

“There, now!’ exclaimed Mrs. Mur- 
phy. “My tongue is that long I step on 
it every time I open my mouth! And 
Timmy tellin’ me to say nothin’ about it! 
‘You young rascal,’ I says to him, ‘the 
first thing you know, you and Misther 
Barger will be in jail, with all your 
pump-stealing and cuttin’ up.’ But 
never a bit of stealing was it, Misther 
Gubb. ‘’Twas no stealin’ at all,’ Timmy 
says, ‘for ’twas in the bargain Misther 
Buckthorn made when Misther Barger 
sold him the land, that Misther Barger 
should have the pump.’ ” 
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Mr. Gubb, feeling there was a mys- 
tery underlying the whole affair, had no 
reason to doubt what Timmy Murphy 
had told his mother. He continued his 
way through South Riverbank, holding 
the bridge on his nose, and steered his 
push-cart toward the home of Mr. Buck- 
thorn. As he proceeded, he gained num- 
bers. Many citizens of South Riverbank 
approached him, asking him politely 
whether the case he was on was the 
Buckthorn stolen-pump case and then 
dropped into his wake and followed him, 
expressing great satisfaction that fate 
had at last brought the great detective 
to South Riverbank. They also ex- 
pressed the resolution to remain with 
him during the entire solving of the 
mystery. In all this they were kind and 
considerate, and several even offered to 
carry Mr. Gubb’s false nose until it was 
actually needed. Mr. Gubb refused all 
these offers. 

“The name of my cognomen is Solo- 
mon Isaacs,” he replied to one and all, 
“and I’m a well-known purchaser-up of 
junk. The business onto which I am 
engaged is of an important variety of 
kind, and if you are going to precede 
on behind me, I wisht you would kindly 
do so in an opprobrious and scornful 
manner, remarking loudly, into the 
words of the song: ‘Old Solomon 
Isaacs!’ ” 

This the good-natured Sounth River- 
bankers did. The elder portion of the 
crowd was soon singing the song in 
unison, and some of the younger even 
went so far as to cast clods of clay at 
Mr. Gubb. Nothing but a more ad- 
herent nose was needed to make Mr. 
Gubb’s disguise complete. Several will- 
ing hands jingled his cow-bell for him 
while he rapped at Mr. Buckthorn’s 
door. 


ANN BUCKTHORN, and not her 

father, came to the door. The mo- 
ment she saw Mr. Gubb, she turned 
pale. 

“Mr. Gubb!” she exclaimed. 

“My cognomen is Solomon Isaacs,’ 
said Mr. Gubb immediately, “and I de- 
sire to borrow the loan of a string of 
sleigh-bells—” 

““Mr. Gubb,” cried Ann with distress, 
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not heeding his words, “teli me you are 
not here to arrest my father! What has 
he done?” 

Mr. Gubb’s birdlike eyes glittered. 
He had expected Ann would exclaim— 
if she exclaimed anything—that Mr. 
Barger was innocent. He had been pre- 
pared to have her plead for her lover’s 
freedom. Instead, she appeared to be- 
lieve her father was in danger of ar- 
rest. Mr. Gubb turned and silenced his 
impromptu singing society with a wave 
of his hand. 

“The best thing you can immediately 
start to begin to do,” he said sternly, 
“it to tell the entire facts of your knowl- 
edge.” 

Ann began to weep softly. She led 
the way into the small parlor. 

“I nave worried and worried!” she 
sobbed gently. “I’ve been afraid Father 
was a spy or something, and I didn’t 
know what to do, and I did not dare 
tell a soul, even Mr. Barger. When the 
pump first began to burn—” 

“Began to do what ?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Burn,” repeated Ann. “When the 
pump began to burn, I thought of 
ghosts. I thought maybe Father had mur- 
dered some one and buried him under 
the pump. When Father went out and, 
night after night, blew out the pump—” 

“Start into the beginning and tell 
completely all!’ commanded Mr. Gubb. 

“T will,” said Ann. “I’m—I’m in 
love with Mr. Barger, who lives over 
there, and he’s ih love with 
me, but Father don’t want 
me to marry him. He said 
he was too poor. He had 
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“I'm glad to make the pleasure of be- 


with him. So every night Mr. Barger put 
a lamp in his window and he would talk 
to me with the lamp. When he put his 
hand in front of the lamp once, it meant 
A, and when he put it there twice it 
meant B, and so on, and I talked to him 
the same way. And when he stopped 
talking, I used to sit a long while and 
look toward his house. Because I loved 
him,” she added simply. 

“Love is a human instinct of com- 
monly happening occurrence,” admitted 
Mr. Gubb. 

“Yes,” said Ann. “So one night, only 
a little while ago, I was looking out of 
the window and IP saw the pump burn- 
ing—like a gas-jet. It was a flame like 
a gas-jet flame, coming out of the spout 
of the pump. I saw it, and pretty soon 
I heard Father moving in his room, and 
then I knew Father had been in the 
habit of reading everything Mr. Barger 
said to me with his lamp. I was awfully 
ashamed.” 

She was interrupted by a committee 
of three, which came to the door and 
asked for Mr. Gubb. These were three 
men of the singing contingent, and they 
wished Mr. Gubb to settle a dispute. 
Some one in the street had declared that 
the name of the junk-dealer in the song 
was Solomon Levi, and that the song 
ran “Old Solomon Levi,” and not “Old 
Solomon Isaacs.” 

“Into the circumstances of which you 
mention,” said Mr. Gubb, “I don’t de- 
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wasn’t worth much. Father 
rented it to turn his horses 
out in, and Father put a 
pump there—a drive-well 
pump.” 

“So I understand the 
knowledge of it to be,” 
said Mr. Gubb. 

“Yes,” said Ann. “So 
Father said I couldn't 
marry Mr. Barger until he 
had a thousand dollars, 
and he wouldn’t let me see 
him, or meet him, or talk 
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sire no trouble whatever, and I will 
change my cognomen to Levi to suit one 
and all. Now kindly retire out, for I 
am busy.” 

“So, then,” said Ann, when this in- 
terruption was ended, ‘Father tiptoed 
downstairs and went out to the pump. 
He stood awhile looking at it and then 
blew out the flame and came back as 
quietly as he had gone out. The next 
day he spent as much time as he could 
around the pump. I saw him bend down 
and smell the spout, and he would 
strike a light and light the pump and 
then blow it out again. That night, after 
Mr. Barger had seen my message ‘Don’t 
talk ;. Father is listening,’ the pump be- 
gan to burn again, and again Father 
went down and blew it out.” 

“A most oddly peculiar sort of action 
to act,” said Mr. Gubb. 

“T was frightened, dreadfully fright- 
ened,” admitted Ann. “I have been 
frightened all the while. I’m frightened 
now. Mr. Gubb, what does it mean? 
Why should a pump burn? Why does 
Father act so?” 

“The cognomen under which I am 
known is Solomon Levi,” said Mr. Gubb. 

“Mr. Levi, then,” said Ann Buck- 
thorn. “As a detective, what do you 
think it means?” 

“As a junk-dealer named Levi,” said 
Mr. Gubb, “the only thing I am inter- 
ested into is that maybe I could borrow 
a string of sleigh-bells off from you.” 

Ann hesitated, but seeing it was im- 
possible to get Mr. Gubb to express an 
opinion, she left the room to get a 
string of sleigh-bells. No sooner had 
she gone than Mr. Barger’s face ap- 
peared at one of the back windows. Mr. 
Gubb, who had been giving his left arm 
a temporary rest, quickly replaced the 
putty bridge on his nose, and Mr. Barger 
climbed in at the window. He walked 
quickly to the door and turned the key. 

“I’m Barger,” he said. 

“I’m glad to make the pleasure of 
being acquainted with you,” said Mr. 
Gubb. “My name is the cognomen of 
Solomon Levi, and anything into the 
shape or manner of second-handed 
pum ” 

“Now, Mr. Gubb,—for I'll call you 
that if you don’t mind—” said Mr. 
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Barger, “I know why you are here. 
Somebody stole a pump, and you are 
looking for the criminal.” 

“Since you put it into that form of 
language,” admitted Mr. Gubb, “I will 
not deny the allegation of the true facts 
into the case.” 

“Mr. Gubb,” said Mr. Barger, look- 
ing the detective squarely in the eye, “I 
am going to make a confession.” 


As Mr. Barger said these words, Ann 
“™ Buckthorn’s face appeared at the 
window through which Mr. Barger had 
entered. At the same momente Mr. 
Buckthorn’s face appeared at the side 
window of the parlor. At the two front 
windows, the faces of as many of the 
eager South Riverbankers as could 
crowd into them also appeared. Mr. 
Barger glanced at the various windows 
and looked at Mr. Gubb again. 

“T am making this confession,” he 
said, ‘because we are here sure of the 
utmost privacy. I would not have what 
I am about to say known to any human 
being but yourself.” 

“Say, move over and give me a chance 
to hear something, can’t you?” said 
some one at the front windows, but Mr. 
Barger ignored this. 

“You can proceed to go ahead and 
confess ‘up, if you so wish to desire,” 
said Mr. Gubb. 

“T do!” said Mr. Barger. “I realize 
that it is impossible to conceal the truth 
from you.” 

“What do you wish to desire to con- 
fess?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

Absolute silence followed this ques- 
tion. Those at the front windows, who 
had been making no little noise, ceased 
their whispering; Mr. Buckthorn put 
his head farther in at the side window, 
and Ann Buckthorn apparently stepped 
upon a box, so that she could rest her 
folded arms on the window-sill. 

“T want to confess,” said Mr. Barger, 
“that I am in love with the sweetest 
girl that ever drew the breath of life! 
I mean Ann Buckthorn. I love her with 
all my soul and all my heart, and my 
love is only increased by the fact that 
she has as a father one of the noblest 
men that ever walked this footstool. 
He is a man, Mr. Gubb, not only worthy 
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of the respect of every man that knows 
him, but also a man of shrewd business 
sense and keen intelligence.” 

“If that is what you thought of me,” 
said Mr. Buckthorn, “why didn’t you 
say so long ago?” 

“He’s right when he says Buckthorn 
is shrewd and keen; I don’t know 
about the rest of it,” said one of the 
men at the front window. 

“Whoever said that,’ retorted Miss 
Buckthorn from the rear window, “I'll 
thank to keep his opinion of my father 
to himself.” 

“Well, I didn’t mean any harm, 
Ann,” answered the man at the front 
window. 

“T wish the whole lot of you would 
keep still and let me hear what else 
Barger has to say,” said Mr. Buck- 
thorn. “A man that talks as intelligently 
as he does ought not to be interrupted.” 

“And while we are alone here, with 
no one to overhear me,” continued Mr. 
Barger, when the voices had become 
still, “I want to tell you the truth about 
the pump. I took the pump.” 

“T knew you took it!” exclaimed Mr. 
Buckthorn. 

“IT took the pump, Mr. Gubb,” said 
Mr. Barger, “because when I sold Mr. 
Buckthorn that back lot, he agreed to 
let me have the pump.” ' 

“Well, Buckthorn,” said a man at 
the front windows, “if you agreed to 
let him have the pump, and he took it, 
he had a right to take it, and you are 
a mighty mean man to stir up this story 
that he stole it.” 

“You keep still!” said Mr. Buck- 
thorn. “I guess I know what I was do- 


ing.” 
“ME: GUBB,” said Mr. Barger when 
there was silence again, “if I 
thought anyone could overhear me, I 
would not say another word, but I know 
we are alone here. I want, in the first 
place, to say to you—but I do not want 
you to ever let Mr. Buckthorn hear it— 
that I do not blame him for accusing me 
of stealing the pump. I would have 
done the same in his place.” 
“Yah!” cried Mr. Buckthorn sneer- 
ingly to the man in the front window. 
“I told you so!” 
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“Mr. Buckthorn was quite right in 
refusing me his daughter’s hand, Mr. 
Gubb,” continued Mr. Barger, “for he 
thought I was a ne’er-do-well. I ad- 
mire him for the way he acted.” 

“But you had no right to think such 
a thing of him, Father,” said Ann, 
speaking from her window across to 
Mr. Buckthorn. 

“Be still and hear what he has to 
say, Ann,” said Mr. Buckthorn. 

“So, of course, Mr. Gubb,” continued 
Mr. Barger, “it was my duty to myself 
and to Ann to show Mr. Buckthorn that 
I had some business acumen. He had 
told Ann that if I could show him a 
thousand dollars of my own he would 
let Ann marry me. I had no way in 
the world in which to raise a thousand 
dollars except by selling that back lot 
to Mr. Buckthorn. And Mr. Buckthorn 
was not such a ninny as to pay a thou- 
sand dollars for a worthless piece of 
land. So I pushed a couple of pieces of 
calcium carbide down the spout of the 
pum Thad 
“Hey?” exclaimed Mr. Buckthorn. 
“What's that?” 

“You may know,” said Mr. Barger, 
paying no heed to Mr. Buckthorn’s ex- 
clamation, “that calcium carbide, dis- 
solving slowly in water, produces acet- 
ylene gas and that acetylene gas burns 
like other illuminating gas. Water is 
always standing in the pipe of a drive- 
well, and the calcium carbide dissolved 
there, turning into gas, and the gas 
came out of the spout of the pump.” 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered!” exclaimed 
Mr. Buckthorn. “Ann, did you know 
this ?” 

“No, Father,” said Ann; “this is the 
first I have heard of it.” 

“Mr. Gubb,” said Mr. Barger, “I 
would not have Ann or the general pub- 
lic know about this for anything! I put 
the calcium carbide in the pump, and 
thus created acetylene gas, in order to 
deceive Mr. Buckthorn. I knew that 
Mr. Buckthorn was aware that Ann and 
I carried on clandestine conversations at 
night, and that he watched from his 
back window. So I lighted the gas that 
came from the spout of the pump. I 
knew that Mr. Buckthorn, looking from 
his window, would wonder what kind of 








a pump burned with a steady white 
flame. He would come down to the back 
lot and investigate. He would find gas 
coming from the spout of the pump. I 
hoped—only hoped, mind you!—that 
Mr. Buckthorn would say to himself: 
‘Gas! natural gas! a fortune in it for 
whoever owns this back lot!’ ” 

“And, by Henry!” cried Mr. Buck- 
thorn, “that is what I did say!” 

“T guess Barger was a little too slick 
for you there, Buckthorn!” said one of 
the men at the front windows. 

“Of course, Mr. Gubb,” continued 
Mr. Barger, “I said nothing about gas 
or pump to Mr. Buckthorn. Mr. Buck- 
thorn came to me and asked me what I 
would sell the back lot for. I told him 
I would sell it for one thousand dollars. 
‘But, Mr. Buckthorn,’ I said, ‘I have 
often met Ann at the pump that stands 
in the back lot, and that pump has dear 
memories for me. In addition to the 
thousand dollars, I want the pump.’ So 
he agreed I should have the pump. 
And he gave me the thousand dollars.” 

“So you didn’t steal no pump under 
any manner of shape,” said Mr. Gubb. 
“So there aint no crime of any sort of 
kind whatever.” 

“Except,” said Mr. Barger, suddenly 
growing very stern, “that some person 
unknown to me had been circulating the 
story that I stole a pump, and has been 
setting a detective on my trail, defaming 
my character and libeling me. That 
man, Mr. Gubb, I want you to find and 
lodge in jail, that the law may take its 
full course upon him!” 


ITHOUT a momentary hesitancy 
Mr. Buckthorn climbed in at his 
window; and seeing her father thus 
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enter the room, Ann climbed in at her 
window. 

“Why, hello!” said Mr. Barger. 
“Where did you two come from? I had 
no idea you were within a thousand 
miles.” 

“Barger,” said Mr. Buckthorn, “I'll 
sell you back that back lot for five hun- 
dred dollars, and you can marry Ann. 
You'll still have the pump. You can set 
it out in the back lot and fill it full of 
calcium carbide and sell the lot to some 
other easy mark.” 

“You wont sell it to me, I bet!” said 
one of the men at the front windows. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Barger after 
a moment or two of thought. “I’ll buy 
back the lot for five hundred dollars, 
Mr. Buckthorn, if you will give the five 
hundred dollars to Ann as a wedding 
present.” 

This was agreed, and Ann threw her- 
self into Mr. Barger’s arms while the 
citizens at the front windows cheered 
heartily. 

“And,” said Mr. Barger, “I want to 
thank Mr. Gubb, without whom this 
happy outcome would have been im- 
possible. Why! where is Gubb?” 

In the dusk that was now enveloping 
the room Mr. Gubb was not easily seen 
at first, because he had crawled under 
a table, but now he crawled out from 
under the table, feeling the carpet with 
the palm of his hand. He took Mr. 
Barger by the left ankle. 

“Would you be so kindly as to hike 
up with your left foot?” Mr. Gubb 
asked. “I hate to dislike to annoy you, 
but Solomon Levi can’t proceed out 
away from here without his nose, and 
you are now standing onto it with your 
foot.” 
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ETER GUTHRIE is the fore- 

most of the “children.” He is 

the son of a New York physi- 

cian who has been endowed 

with millions to study disease. 

A Rhodes scholarship takes 

Peter to Oxford. His roommate there is 

Nicholas Kenyon, an elegant member of 

that class of aristocratic roguery that 
lives by its wits. . 

“What’s this devilish provincialism that 

hangs to you?” asks Nick 





or Papowsky will make it hot for us.” 
And Betty’s father, going home late 
from his club, hears the evil name, looks 
at the youths just come out from there, 
and sees Peter. “I don’t give my daugh- 
ter to a man who shares her with women 
like Papowsky,” he tells Peter. “Con- 
sider yourself free.” 

Peter goes to Townsend to tell him he 
was unfair in his judgment. Townsend, 
however, remains determined to keep his 
daughter from marrying 





one night when Peter re- Peter unless he satisfac- 
fuses to accompany him. a torily explains his pres- 
Peter explains: “The The Preceding ence in a place like Pa- 
whole thing comes to this, powsky’s. The young man 
Nick: The girl I marry is Chapters of cannot do this without 
going to be clean. I be- a " violating his brother’s 

lieve ~. a. I'm The Sins of —, a 
oing to be clean, too. . ownsend’s stan e- 
. The other “children” the Children” termines Peter to get on 
are a brother, Graham, better terms with his own 
father. That night he 











already a broker in Wall 
Street; a sister, Belle, a 
débutante of the year before; and a 
younger sister, Ethel, still in school. All 
have been brought up by an indulgent 
mother, because their father has been ab- 
sorbed in his work. 

The Guthries, with Betty Townsend, 
a friend of Belle’s, visit Oxford. Nick, 
looking to probable gain, makes himself 
delightfully entertaining to all the mem- 
bers of the party. Belle falls in love 
with him, and before they leave, Peter 
wins Betty’s consent to marry him. | 

Nick immediately scents danger to his 
plans to live off Peter and takes the 
young American to the home of his 
father, Lord Shropshire, where “Baby” 
Lennox, a mysterious beauty, also of the 
parasite type, is a guest. She readily 
agrees to help save Peter from marriage. 
But her clever advances fail. 


IN New York Graham Guthrie visits a 

gambling apartment recommended by 
the English profligate. There a gazelle- 
eyed dancer pleads with him to save her. 
Graham establishes her in an apartment. 
Shortly after that Peter comes home, 
bringing Nick for a visit. 

Nick now finds a second obstacle to 
his plans. Graham is worried over the 
expense of his apartment and what to do 
with the dancer. He does not dare to go 
to his father. Nick decides to show the 
dancer up to Graham and rid him of her. 
So he persuades Peter to go with him 
and Graham to the gambling apartment. 
There Nick soon proves to Graham that 
dancer was no victim and has fooled 

im. 

Two men block the passage out. 
Angered, Peter fights them out of the 
way and hurries to the street hatless and 
disheveled. There Nick calls, “Come on, 
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goes to his father’s library 
to wait for his return from a scientific 
meeting. There he meets Graham, who 
seems anxious and distrait. Peter finds 
that his brother has forged their father’s 
check for three thousand dollars to pay 
debts he has made. When Dr. Guthrie 
comes in Graham confesses. The father 
is suddenly shrunken and old. He makes 
out a good check for the same amount 
and gives it to Graham. Then he sinks 
into his chair, weeping. 


WHILE the tragedy of the brothers 

has been going on, Nick has made 
Belle tell him that she loves him, without 
binding himself to anything definite. And 
Ethel, the youngest, has been secretly 
allowing the youth next door to enter 
her room by a rope ladder every even- 
ing, feeling that she is carrying on a very 
smart affair, till suddenly the youth tells 
her he will not come any more. 

Kenyon now receives a cablegram an- 
nouncing his father’s death, and arranges 
to return to England at once. The night 
before he leaves he makes passionate 
love to Belle, and she is only saved from 
him by the chance appearance of her 
father. In a fury at this, Kenyon dopes 
some liquor he has induced Peter to 
drink, and when Peter is in an almost 
insensible condition puts him into a 
taxicab and turns him over to a street- 
walker with directions to take him home. 
This young woman, Nellie Pope, takes 
to her apartment and puts him to 

ed. 

Next day he is still ill and unconscious. 
Nellie is frightened, and finding Graham’s 
address from a letter in Peter’s pocket, 
summons him. Graham calls in a doctor 
and then goes to Kenyon’s rooms and 
gives him a thorough thrashing. 





The Sins of the 
Children 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


ITH wide-eyed anxiety Gra- 
W ham, having driven straight 

back, waited for the doctor’s 

verdict. The two young men 
stood alone in the little sitting-room. 
With a touch of delicacy which they 
were quick to notice, Nellie Pope made 
no attempt to follow them in. 

“Um!” said Dr. Harding. “A very 
close shave for pneumonia. He can’t be 
moved yet, unless, of course, you'd like 
me to send for an ambulance. That’s up 
to you.” 

Graham shook his head. “No,” he 
said. “I don’t want that. I think he’d 
better be—I mean I don’t wani my 
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father— Oh, well, I dare say you under- 
stand.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Harding, “I’m afraid 
I do. God knows what the percentage 
of disaster is from men’s having soused 
themselves like that. It seems to me that 
your brother, whe had obviously caught 
a severe chill, must have set out deliber- 
ately to make himself drunk and mixed 
everything in sight.” 

Graham held his peace. But his blood 
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“Is it? Are you a nurse?” 


all right,” said Nellie Pope. 
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, looked at her with new eyes. “What's all this?” he asked quietly. “Where am I, and who are you?” “Oh, that’s 
. “Is this a hospital?” “Yes—that is, a nursing home,” she said. 
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tingled at the knowledge that he had 
given Kenyon something the fellow 
would never forget and which would 
make it necessary for him to remain in 
the seclusion of his stateroom for some 
days at least. 


HE young doctor sat down and wrote 

a prescription and went on to tell 
Graham what to-do. Finally he rose. 
“T’ll look in again this evening,” he said. 
“You'll be here, wont you? Of course, 
we shall get him all right in a couple of 
days or so—that is, right enough to go 
home. But—” ’ 

“But what?” asked Graham. 

“Well,” said Dr. Harding, “I may 
have to leave the rest of the treatment to 
your father.” He shook his head several 
times on his way to the door. 

“Mr. Guthrie, you’re wanted.” 

Graham turned sharply. Nellie Pope, 
waiting until the doctor had gone, put 
her head in at the door. “Come on in,” 
she said. “Come on in!” 

Graham followed her into the bed- 
room and bent over Peter. Opening his 
eyes with some difficulty, as though they 
‘hurt him, Peter looked about. The room 
was strange. The face of the girl was 
strange. The whole thing seemed to be- 
long to a dream. Then he recognized his 
brother. ‘You got away, then,” he said. 

“Got away ?” 

“Yes. By Jove, what a blaze! The 
last time I saw you, you were carrying 
Mother along the passage. I could 
hardly see you for smoke. I got Betty 
out into the street and dived back into 
the house. Father was the only one left. 
Good Lord, what awful flames! The li- 
brary was red-hot. I got into the middle 
of it, choking and yelling for Father, 
when something fell on my head. Is he 
—dead ?” 

“No,” said Graham. ‘“He’s all right.” 

A little smile broke out on Peter’s 
face, and he sighed and turned over and 
went to sleep again. 

Nellie Pope made a comical grimace. 
“T don’t wonder that ’e’s been dreaming 
about a fire,” she whispered. She ar- 
ranged the covers over Peter’s shoulder 
with a deft and sympathetic hand, and 
then took Graham’s arm and led him out 
into the passage. ‘“You’ve got your work. 
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Push off. I'll see to the medicine when 
it comes. Don’t you worry. Get back as 
soon as you can, and while you’re away, 
I’ll look after ’im like a sister. I like 
im, poor boy! My goodness! Why don’t 
somebody put the lid on all the distil- 
leries ?”’ 

Reluctantly Graham acted on the 
girl’s suggestion that he should return to 
his office. He was in the middle of very 
important work. He held out his hand. 
“You're a good little sort,” he said, “and 
I’m intensely grateful.” 

Nellie Pope’s eyes filled with tears. It 
had been a long time since she had been 
treated so humanely or had her hand so 
warmly clasped. But she forced out a 
laugh and waved her hand to Graham as 
he let himself out. 


NELLIE spent the rest of the day in 

and out of the bedroom. With her 
eyes continually on her clock, she de- 
voted herself untiringly and with the 
utmost efficiency to looking after her pa- 
tient. To the very instant, she gave him 
his medicine ; and she said cheery, pleas- 
ant things to him every time she had to 
wake him up to administer it. It was an 
odd and wonderful day for her, as well 
as for Peter—filled with many touches 
of curious comedy, and many moments of 
queer pathos. 

Once Nellie was obliged to listen to a 
little outburst of incoherent love, when 
Peter insisted on telling her what an 
angel Betty was. Once she was obliged 
to hear what Peter had to say about his 
father, from which she gathered that this 
man was responsible for the burning 
house from which this boy had only just 
been able to escape alive, having saved 
his family. The obsession of fire re- 
mained with Peter until the evening, 
when he woke up with a clear brain, and 
having taken his medicine, looked at her 
with new eyes. 

“What’s all this?” he asked quietly. 
“Where am I, and who are you?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Nellie 
Pope. 

“Ts it? Are you a nurse?” 

“Ves,” she said. 

“Ts this a hospital ?” 

“Yes—that is, a nursing home,” she 
said. 
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“Oh!” said Peter. ‘“Where’s Ken- 
yon?” 

“T don’t know, dearie.” 

“What on earth was that filth that he 
gave me to drink? I carried the books 
into his room, and then I’m hanged if 
I can remember I’ve got a most 
frightful headache. Every time I move, 
my head seems to split in half. How 
long have I been here? Was I poisoned, 
or what?” 

“Now, don’t you talk, or you'll get 
me into trouble. You go off to sleep like 
a good boy. You'll be all right in the 
morning.” 

“Shall I? That’s good.” He heaved a 
big sigh and obeyed. It was extraordi- 
nary how sleep came to his rescue. 


E was still asleep when Graham 
came back at six o’clock. Nellie 
opened the door to him. “’E’s getting 
on fine,” she said. “‘You can take that 
line out of your forehead. ’E’s been 
talking quite sensibly to me. What I 
don’t know about your father and your 
family isn’t worth knowing.” 

Graham tiptoed into the bedroom, 
drew a chair up to the side of the bed 
and sat down. And while he waited for 
the time to arrive for Peter’s next dose, 
many strange things ran through his 
brain—his own precocity, his own de- 
sire to be smart and become a man of 
the world, his own evening in the little 
shabby theatrical lodgings in Oxford 
with Kenyon, his dealings with Ita Stra- 
bosck, the night he had spent in his bed- 
room when Peter took his razors away, 
that awful hour when he sneaked into his 
father’s laboratory and under the press- 
ure of great trouble forged his name, the 
appearance of his father an the expres- 
sion of the older man, which Graham 
knew he never could forget. 

The only thing that gave Graham any 
pleasure out of all this was the fact 
that he carried in his pocket a warm and 
spontaneous letter from Ranken Town- 
send, which he knew would be better to 
Peter than pints of medicine. 

And while he sat watching, Nellie 
Pope ate her sausage in the kitchen and 
finished the installment of the love story 
in the magazine. 

What a world, O my masters! 
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T was late when Graham let himself 
into his father’s house that night. He 
had done many things that day. He had 
also been through much anxiety. He felt 
he deserved the right to turn in at once 
and sleep the sleep of the just. But Ken- 
yon had said that Belle had been alone 
in his rooms the night before, and the 
queer expression that had come into his 
eyes as he made the remark lived most 
uneasily in Graham’s memory. He now 
knew Nicholas Kenyon to be a skunk— 
an unscrupulous individualist devoid of 
loyalty, incapable of feeling true friend- 
ship and in every way unfit to have any 
dealings, unwatched, with a girl who was 
not either in his own set or who belonged 
to the same class as the two chorus girls 
for whom he had waited outside the 
stage door of the Oxford Theater. 

He was well aware of the fact that 
Belle had been something more than 
merely attracted by Kenyon. He had 
even hoped that she might be engaged 
to be married to him, being very proud 
to believe that some day soon she might 
become the wife of the man under whose 
spell he, like all the rest of the family, 
had fallen. Now, however, in the light 
of Kenyon’s hideous treatment of Peter, 
he saw his one-time hero with eyes from 
which all the glamour of his appearance 
had disappeared, and he was filled with 
an overwhelming desire to see Belle at 
once and make it clear to her, bluntly 
and finally, that she must clear Kenyon 
out of her mind as a house is rid of 
vermin. After much inward argument 
and hesitation he decided to go up to 
Belle’s room, and if she were not asleep, 
to have a little talk with her. 

It took him some time to come to this 
decision and screw up his courage to 
face Belle. For nearly an hour he paced 
up and down the quiet library, smoking 
cigarette after cigarette. Belle was likely 
to tell him to’ go and hang himself if 
she considered that he was butting into 
her private affairs. He knew this—no 
one better. She had often done so be- 
fore. He decided, however, to run this 
risk, and in the hope that she might still 
be up, went upstairs and stood for a 
moment listening outside her door. He 





“T’ve been thinking—for a change. 


could hear no sound in her room, no 
movement, no creak of a drawer being 
opened or shut. He knocked softly and 
waited—was just going to knock again 
when the door was opened. 

With her beautiful black hair done 
for the night, Belle stood in the door- 
way with an expression of surprised in- 
quiry in her eyes. These two had not 
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It’s such a new thing for me that it knocked sleep out of my head— 


not nice thoughts, either.” 


taken the trouble to be very good friends 
for some years. 

“Oh, it’s you, Graham,’ 
made no move. 

“It’s awfully late, I know; but if 
you’re not too tired, may I come in?” 
Graham hated himself for being self- 
conscious. It seemed absurd with his 
own sister. He wished then that he had 


J 


she said, but 
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not been quite so selfish and self-con- 
tained since he had considered himself 
to be a man, and had gone out of his 
way to keep up his old boyish relations 
with Belle. 

He was a little surprised when she 
said, “Come in, dear,” and made way 
for him. He noticed quickly as soon as 
she stood under the light that her eyes 
were red and swollen, and that there 
was about her a most unusual air of gen- 
tleness and dejection. He noticed, too, 
with immense relief, that a large photo- 
graph of Kenyon in hunting-kit which 
he had seen standing on her dressing- 
table had been taken away. A good sign! 


THE room was very different from 

Ethel’s. It had nothing of that 
rather anemic ultra-modern air so care- 
fully cultivated by the younger girl. On 
the contrary, everything in it was char- 
acteristic of Belle. It was full of ripe 
colors and solid comfort. A mass of sil- 
ver things jostled each other untidily on 
the dressing-table. A collection of 
monthly fashion papers with vivid dec- 
orative covers lay in a heap on a chair; 
and a novel, open in the middle, had been 
flung face down on the sofa. There was 
no attempt at carefully shaded lights. 
They were all turned on and were re- 
flected from a large mahogany wardrobe. 
The carpet all round the dressing-table 
was bespattered with white powder. 

“IT was reading when I heard your 
knock,” she said, ‘“—at least I was pre- 
tending to read. Sleep was miles away.” 

She seated herself on the sofa, and 
Graham sat down at the other end. 
“Why?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know; I’ve been think- 
ing—for a change. It’s such a new thing 
for me that it knocked sleep out of my 
head—not nice thoughts, either.” 

She seemed glad to talk, Graham 
thought. “Anything the matter, Bee?” 
he asked. ' 

“T guess it’s nearly a century since 
you called me Bee,” she said with a 
queer little laugh. “Would you say that 
anything was the matter if you had just 
picked yourself out of the ruins of a 
house that had fallen about your ears?” 

Graham got up suddenly, sat on the 
sofa at Belle’s side and put his arm 
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round her shoulder. “Don’t dodge be- 
hind phrases, old girl,” he said. “Just 
tell me in plain English. Let me help 
you if I can.” 

But Belle shook him off, not angry 
with him so much as with herself. She 
detested weakness. This unexpected 
kindness on Graham’s part made her feel 
like crying again. In her heart she 
longed for some one to whom she could 
pour out her soul, and Graham’s affec- 
tion almost caught her before she could 
stop herself. Not to him, she told her- 
self, nor to any member of her family, 
was she going to confess the sort of 
thoughts that had choked her brain ever 
since that hour alone with Kenyon. 

Graham, whose nature and character 
were as much like those of Belle as 
though they were twins, caught her 
mental attitude as she stood struggling 
between pride and a desire to tell the 
truth. It was as plain to him as though 
she had already confessed, that Kenyon 
had done something which had shaken 
her belief in him: his photograph, which 
had dominated her room, had been put 
away; her eyes were red and swollen. 
All his sympathy was stirred. At the 
same time he rejoiced in the eager 
thought that he had it in his power to 
clear Kenyon finally out of her mind. 

He set to work quietly. “I’m going to 
tell you about Peter,” he said. 

She turned quickly. “Peter? There’s 
nothing wrong with Peter, is there?” 

“God knows how much wrong there is. 
I’m going to tell you all I know. We're 
all in this—through Kenyon and be- 
cause we've been thoughtless fools run- 
ning amuck through life.” 

The idea of there being anything 
wrong with Peter brought Belle quickly 
out of self-analysis and the self-indul- 
gence of her own pain. “Don’t beat 
about the bush,” she said. “Please tell 
me. You told Mother this morning that 
he had gone out of town last night to 
do some business for Nicholas.” 

“That was a lie. This is what hap- 
pened: After a rotten day worrying 
about this upset with Betty, he went to 
see Kenyon late last night. He’d had 
nothing to eat. I believe because Ken- 
yon had been disappointed about some- 
thing earlier in the evening—but I only 
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make a guess at that from the way he 
looked when I saw him to-day. Anyhow, 
he deliberately took it out on Peter.” 

“On Peter? How?” Belle understood 
this disappointment only too well. 

“He made him drunk.” 

“Drunk! Peter!” 

“Dead drunk—by doping him with a 
fearful mixture of all the drinks he had. 
He had always threatened to do it, and 
this time he caught Peter napping. That 
was a foul enough thing to do, anyway ; 
but it didn’t satisfy him. He got him 
into the street, and instead of putting 
him into a cab and sending him home, 
he called a passing woman—” 

“Oh, no!” cried Belle. 

“Yes—and gave Peter over to her, and 
there he’s been, in her bed, in a little 
hole of an apartment, ill and poisoned, 
ever since.” 

“Oh—oh God!” cried Belle. 

“The woman rang me up early this 
morning, and I got Ralph Harding to 
go and see what he could do. I’ve been 
there most of the day—except for ten 
minutes with Kenyon—the best ten 
minutes I ever put in—ever.” 

He got up and stood looking at Belle 
with a gleam of such intense satisfaction 
in his eyes that she guessed what he had 
done. 

“That’s our admirable friend Ken- 
yon,” Graham added. “That’s the man 
who shared rooms with Peter—whose 
charm of manner got us all at Oxford, 
and who was made one of the family by 
Father and Mother when he came to 
this country. I hit him for Peter, for you 
and for myself, in that glorious ten min- 
utes to-day. I left him lying on the floor 
in his rooms all over his own black blood, 
and if ever I meet him again, in any 
part of the world, at any time of my 
life, I’ll give him another dose of the 
same sort—for Peter, for you and for 
me! That’s what I came to tell you, 
Bee.” 

He bent forward and kissed her, 
turned round and left the room. 


THAT was Kenyon, Graham had said. 
For a moment she stood chilled 


and stunned. That was Kenyon! All 
along she had been fooled—all along he 
had been playing with her as though she 
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were merely a light creature with whom 
men passed the time. It was due to her 
father—of all men, her father—that she 
stood there that night, humiliated but 
unharmed, with her pride all slashed 
and bleeding, her self-respect at a dis- 
count, but with nothing on her con- 
science that would make her face the 
passing days with fear and horror. 

She suddenly flamed into action. 
“Yes, that’s Kenyon!” she thought: and 
flinging open the middle drawer of her 
dressing-table, she took out the large 
photograph of a man in hunting-kit, and 
with queer, choking cries of rage and 
scorn, tore it into shreds and stamped 
upon the pieces. 


CHAPTER XL 


ELLE got very little sleep that night. 
Having finally decided, on top of 
her talk with Graham, that Kenyon had 
intended to treat her much in the same 
way as he had treated Peter, she en- 
deavored to look back honestly and 
squarely at the whole time during which 
that super-individualist had occupied her 
thoughts. She saw herself as a very 
foolish, naive girl, without balance, 
without reserve and without the neces- 
sary caution in her treatment of men 
which should come from proper training 
and proper advice. 

She laid no blame upon her mother 
—that excellent little woman whose 
God-sent optimism made her believe that 
all her children were without flaw and 
that the world was full of people with 
good hearts and good intentions. She 
blamed only herself, and saw plainly 
enough that she had allowed her head 
to be turned by her father’s sudden ac- 
quisition of wealth, whici: made it un- 
necessary for her to be anything more 
than a sort of butterfly, skimming light- 
ly through life without any duties to 
perform—without any work to occupy 
her attention—without any hobbies to 
fill her mind and give her ambition. 
She felt like one who has just escaped 
from being run over in the streets, or 
who, by some divine accident, has been 
turned back from the very edge of an 
abyss. 

It was indeed a night that Belle could 
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never forget in all her life. She lay in 
bed in the dark room with her eyes wide 
open, hearing all the hours strike one by 
one, watching herself with a sort of 
terror and amazement passing through 
Oxford. All the incidents that had been 
crowded into that short and what had 
appeared to be a glorious week came up 
in front of her again, especially the inci- 
dent in the back-water with Kenyon, and 
the night of the ball at Wadham College. 
These were followed in her mind by the 
scene in the library in her father’s house, 
and finally that dangerous hour in Ken- 
yon’s rooms when but for the interven- 
tion of that man who seemed of so little 
account, she must inevitably have been 
placed among those unfortunate girls of 
whom the world talks very harshly and 
who pay a terrible price for their fool- 
ishness and ignorance. 

When Belle got up next morning, 
tired-eyed but saner than she had been 
since those good, strenuous days at her 
college, when she had intended to make 
art her mission in life, she told herself 
with a characteristic touch of humor that 
the reformed criminal was a very good 
hand at preaching, and made up her 
mind to go along to Ethel and improve 
the occasion. It was very obvious to 
her that if she did not do this nobody 
would, and she was eager to give a sort 
of proof of the fact that she was grateful 
for her own escape by giving her young 
sister the benefit of her suffering. And 
so she put on her dressing-gown and 
went to her sister’s room—the little 
sister of whom she was so fond and 


proud. 


FoTHEL was sitting at her dressing- 


table doing her hair. There was a 
petulant and discontented expression on 
her face. Still shamming illness, she 
had not yet recovered from the smart 
of what she called Jack’s impertinence. 
There was a surprise in store for her— 
she who believed that she had managed 
so successfully to play the ostrich. 

“Why, Belle!” she said. ‘What’s the 
matter? You look as though you had 
been in a railway accident.” 

Belle sat down, not quite sure how 
she would begin or of the sort of recep- 
tion that she would receive. She always 
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felt rather uncouth in the presence of 
this calm, self-assured, highly-finished 
little sister of hers. ‘‘Well,” she said, 
“T have been through a sort of railway 
accident, and a good many of my bones 
seem to have been broken—that’s why 
I’m here. I want to stop you, if I can, 
from going into the same train.” 

“T don’t think I quite understand 
you.” 

“T don’t suppose you do, my dear, but 
you shall—believe me.” And then in 
the plainest English she gave Ethel the 
story of her relations with Kenyon, 
without in any way sparing herself. 
When she came to the parting scene in 
Kenyon’s rooms, she painted a picture 
that was so strong and vivid—so ap- 
palling in its proof of foolishness—that 
she made even Ethel forget her com- 
placency and sit with large, frightened 
eyes. 

Then Belle got up and began to walk 
about. “I’m not a fool,” she said, “and 
this thing is going to teach me some- 
thing. Also I’m not a coward, and I’ve 
told you all this for a reason. You 
think that you’re a very wise little per- 
son, kiddie, but in reality you’re no 
better than I am, and just as Sentimental 
and every bit as unwatched and as re- 
sentful of guidance. Why are you here 
instead of being at school? You think 
no one knows that. Well, I do. You’re 
playing ducks and drakes with Mother 
and Father, and your education, in-order 
to have what we call a ‘good time.’ You 
have shammed sickness so that you could 
have an adventure with the boy next 
door.” 

“How d’you know that?” cried Ethel. 

“Easily enough, my dear. I was told 
by the girl who used to bring your ther- 
mos up to this room and who had caught 
you with the boy. Two days ago, she 
left to be married, but before she went, 
she blurted out the whole story. It 
wasn’t for me to interfere then. I didn’t 
much care, to tell-the truth—in fact, 
I thought it was rather a good joke. I 
rather admired you for the cunning way 
in which you had arranged everything. 
I thought you were a good sport. I 
don’t know how far it has gone, but I 
hope to heaven that you’ve not been 
quite so insane as I was. I’m not going 
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to tell Mother or do the elder sister 
stunt, or anything of that sort. I’m just 
going to ask you to chuck it all and go 
back to school and play the game for a 
change, and to try to bear in mind that 
you owe Father and Mother something 
—a thing we all seem to have forgotten. 
And when you do go back, just remember 
—and always remember—what I’ve told 
you about myself. We’re very much 
alone, you and I—like two girls who 
are staying in a house with somebody’s 
else father and mother—and so let’s help 
each other and get a little honesty and 
self-respect and see things straight. 
What d’you say, dear little sister?” 

Ethel got up, and with a complete 
breakdown of all the artificiality so care- 
fully instilled into her by her fashionable 
school, slipped into her sister’s arms 
and burst out crying. 





CHAPTER XLI 


[* was not until the next afternoon 
that Peter was allowed to get up. 
His superb constitution had stood, rock- 
like, against the chill which the doctor’s 
medicine had helped to throw off. He 
had done full justice to a broiled chicken 
which Nellie Pope had cooked for him; 
but when, having put on his clothes, he 
stood in front of the looking-glass, he 
felt as though he had been under a 
steam-roller and flattened out. 

“Good Lord!” he said when he saw 
his pale, unshaven face. ‘Good Lord!” 
But he was very happy. He had read 
and reread Ranken Townsend’s gener- 
ous apology. Betty was waiting for him 
—thank God for that. 

Then he began to look around. Was 
this a nursing home? The dressing- 
table, with its tins of powder and a 
large dilapidated puff, its red stuff for 
lips, its shabby little brushes and a 
comb with several of its teeth gone, 
looked as though it belonged to a woman 
—poor and struggling. The door of 
the closet, which gaped a little, showed 
dresses hanging and a pair of very high- 
heeled boots with white uppers. He 
opened a drawer in the dressing-table. 
It was full of soiled white gloves, 
several veils neatly rolled up, and a 
collection of small handkerchiefs. A 
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strong, pungent scent rose up from them. 

An ugly suspicion crept slowly into 
his mind. He looked at the bed with 
its frilled pillows, at the flower-papered 
bare walls, at the rather worn blue car- 
pet, at the flimsy wrap hanging limply 
on a peg on the door of the bathroom, 
at the little bedroom slippers tucked 
away beneath one of the white chairs. 

He turned and called out: ‘Nurse! 
Nurse!” 

Something in his tone brought Nellie 
Pope in quickly. 

He was standing with his hand on 
the big brass knob of the bed. “You 
told me that this was a nursing home,” 
he said. 

The girl laughed. How should she 
know what Peter had done with his life 
—of the ideal that he kept so steadily 
in front of him? She only knew the 
other kind of men. ‘So it is,” she said. 
“It’s my home, and I’ve had to be your 
nurse. Pretty well put, I think. Don’t 
you? ’Ow d’you feel, dearie? A bit 
groggy on your pins?” 


THE girl’s cockney accent, her made- 

up face, her cheap, smart clothes, 
were noticed by him for the first time. 
Her insinuating, cheerful manner and 
that sort of hail-fellow-well-met intimacy 
that was all about her came to him with 
a new and appalling meaning. He had 
been spoken to by just such women in 
London after dark, and on Broadway 
and its side-streets as he passed. They 
belonged to the night-life of all great 
cities. They were the moths, who came 
out attracted by the glare of electric 
light. Good heavens! What was he 
doing in that place? 

The keen remembrance of this wom- 
an’s kindness, the lack of selfishness which 
had inspired her to bend so frequently 
over his bed, the charity of her treatment 
of him as he lay ill and helpless, made 
him anxious above everything else not to 
hurt her feelings. But there were things 
that he must know at once—urgent, 
vital things which might affect all the 
rest of his life. There was Betty, his 
love-girl,—the girl who was to be his 
wife,—who was waiting for him with 
the most exquisite and whole-hearted 
trust! 
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“T want you to tell me how I came 


here,” he said. 
JELLIE 
dressing-table. 
replied _ lightly, 
adding a new 
coat of color to 
her lips. ‘The 
night before last, 
not having ’ad 
any luck, I was 
’"aving a last 
look round and 
’appened to be 
in Forty - eighth 
Street just as you 
staggered out of 
a ’ouse on the 
arm of a young 
gent. I reckoned 
’e didn’t ’ave any 
use for me, being 
outside ’is own 
place, but I 
passed ’im the 
usual greetin’ 
from force of 
‘abit, just as ’e 
’ad called up a 
taxi. Witha 
funny look on ’is 
face—a curly 
smile I called it 
to meself,—'e 
suddenly gave me 
orders, lumped 
you into the cab, 
blind to the 
wide, and told 
me to get in and 
take you ’ome, 
and ’elp meself 
to any money you 
’ad on you, Well, 
I did; and the 
next installment 
of the serial you 
know as well as 
Ido. Feeling 
weak, old dear?” 
Peter sat 
heavily on the 
foot of the bed. 
Nellie Pope 
went on—simply 
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talk, glad to hear her 
scribably, pathetically 
company of a man 
nothing, who was no 


went over to the 
“That’s easy,” she 
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Graham rejoiced in the eager thought that he had it in his 
power to clear Kenyon finally out of her mind. 
He set to work quietly. “I’m going to 
tell you about Peter,” he said. 


t a guest, 


and naturally, like one who is glad to 


own voice, inde- 
glad to be in the 
who asked for 
but a 
friend—a fellow- 
creature down on 
his .luck. “Me 
and Graham,” 
she said, ‘“—and, I 
say, what a good- 
looking boy that 
is, and fairly 
devoted to you, 
dearie,—well, ’im 
and me think that 
you must ’ave 
done something 
to get the 
of this young 
feller. ’E doped 
you; that’s cer- 
tain; and then ’e 
passed you off on 
me. Enjoyed the 
joke, as it were, 
too, according to 
what I noticed. 
Is that likely?” 
Peter didn’t 
answer. The 
joke? Back into 
his mind came 
the many things 
that Kenyon had 
said to him at 
Oxford: “You 
need humanizing, 
old boy. You 
want to be hauled 
off that self-made 
pedestal of yours. 
One of these days 
you'll come to an 
unholy crash.” 
Back into his 
mind also came 
Kenyon’s taunts 
made to him and 
Graham as he 
stood with his 
back to the fire- 
place in the 
library the night 
after they had 
returned from 
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their call on Ita Strabosck: “You're 
blind! Blind—both of you; and in that 
room sits a man whose patients you may 
become.” 

Utterly ignorant of the feeling of 
revenge which had surged through 
Kenyon’s brain after Belle had been 
saved by the Doctor, it was borne in 
on Peter that Nicholas Kenyon had 
set out on purpose—with calculated 
deliberation—to make him human, as 
he called it, before he himself returned 
to England. Kenyon had made him 
drunk in order to carry out the joke. 
He had given Peter something to render 
him insensible, well knowing that in no 
other way could this fiendish desire be 
fulfilled. 

“What time is my brother coming?” 
he asked. 

Nellie Pope was busy daubing powder 
on her face. “Not until about nine 
o’clock,” she said. “’E and me talked 
it over this morning. The idea is that 
you’re coming in on the train that arrives 
at the Grand Central at eight-forty-five. 
Now, don’t forget this: You stayed the 
night in your friend’s apartment, but 
you couldn’t see ’im off the next morning, 
because you’d taken on a bit of business 
for ’im which meant going out of town. 
Your brother is going to meet you at 
the station. That’s the story. And 
you’re going ’ome together. ’E went 
back to get one of your bags. ’E will 
sneak it out of the ’ouse and bring it 
round here. Oh, I think we’re pretty 
good stage-managers, ’im and me. You 
see, the notion is that Ma mustn’t be 
upset. Poor little Ma!” 

“What’s to-day?” asked Peter, whose 
whole body seemed suddenly to have 
been frozen. 

“Sunday, dearie.” 

“Then I’ve been here two nights?” 

“That’s so,” said the girl. 

Peter was consumed with a desire to 
explore the apartment. He wanted to 
discover whether there was another bed- 
room. “Are you comfortable here?” he 
asked a little clumsily. 

Nellie Pope was rather flattered at his 
interest, and so genuinely delighted to 
see this great big man-boy on his feet 
again that she could have broken into a 
dance. “Come and ’ave a look at my 


suite,” she said, laughing at the word 
she chose. “You know the bedroom— 
I don’t think you'll forget that in 
a ’urry. On the right I ’ave the sitting- 
room, which I only use for visitors, 
preferring to sit in the kitchen, which 
we now come to.” She led him into it, 
with her hand on his arm—she was 
aping the manner and the phraseology 
of the guide. “In this bright little 
apartment, beautifully furnished with 
a gas-stove and dresser—not exactly 
Jacobean—a plain, but serviceable deal 
table and a nice piece of linoleum which 
’as worn very well, the sometimes pop- 
ular Miss Nellie Pope passes most of 
’er leisure. ’Ere she cooks her own 
meals and washes up after ’erself,— 
she’s a very neat little thing,—and 
before going out in all weathers, she 
reads about life with a big Z in the mag- 
azines, in which ’eroes with curly ’air, 
who stand about six-feet-six, make honest 
love to blondes with ’eads like bird’s- 
nests, who are nearly always about six- 
feet-one, and never fail to wear silk 
stockings—and there you ’ave it all in a 
nutshell. 

“A charming suite for a single lady 
who earns ’er own living. The only 
drawback to it is that the rent ’as to be 
paid monthly in advance, and the 
blighter who collects it gives no grace. 
This is the sort of thing: ‘Say! Got 
that rent? Well, come on, now 
Pay up or get out.’ I tell you what it is, 
dearie, there’s a little Florida in hell 
for them men who let out apartments 
to us girls, and the heat there is some- 
thing intense.” She laughed, but there 
was a curious quiver to it. 


EHIND all her badinage and cheery 

pluck, Peter could see a vein of 
terror which touched his sympathies. 
Poor little painted, unfortunate thing! 
Was there no other way in which she 
could live and keep her head above 
water? He sat down and leaned on the 
table with his elbows. “Will you teil 
me,” he said, “what brought you to 
this ?” 

“Brought me to it?” Nellie Pope 
shot out a laugh. “You dear, funny 
old thing!” she said. “Nothing brought 
me to it. I chose it.” 
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Why Did He Tempt Death? 


Captain Macklin, high-hearted soldier of for- 
tune, just out of West Point, looked into the eyes 
of death. The other man’s gun was leveled at his 
heart, but Captain Macklin fired into the air. The 
girl was the cause of it all—but she didn’t know— 
she did not understand. 

Captain Macklin—seeking adventure in faraway 
lands and escaping death a hundred times by a 


— breadth—with a proud spirit and a ready 
an 
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African Congo; and the half-crazed Everett; tales of 
London Clubs and New York streets; and of soft, lumin- 
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Theodore Roosevelt said: His heart flamed against 
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at the present time. 
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{n a tone that appeals to all humanity. It 
is the American instrument that has become 
a world favorite. The admiration for it 
abroad_as_at_home attests its leadership. 
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THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN 


“Chose it! Chose this?” 

“Ves, this! A great many of us choose 
it. It’s the easiest way. That shocks yer, 
doesn’t it—you who come from a com- 
fortable home and whose sisters ’ave 
everything they want. But you listen 
to this, and don’t be too fast to pass 
judgment. I was one of a big brood 
of unnecessary kids. My father earned 
fourteen shillings a week by grubbing 
in the earth from daybreak till sundown, 
and my mother took in washing. We 
lived perched up on a ’ill among a 
dozen dirty little cottages. What was 
the outlook for me? Being dragged up, 
with meat once a week, and as a maid- 
of-all-work down in the town, being 
ordered about by a drab of a trades- 
man’s wife, with not enough wages to 
buy a new ’at and a little bit of finery 
for Sundays, and then be married to a 
lout who got drunk regularly every 
Saturday night and made me _ what 
Mother was—a dragged-out woman, 
working up to the time I ’ad a baby and 
working directly afterwards. Yes, I 
chose it, and if I ’ad my time over again, 
I should choose it again. See! It’s 
the easiest way. Oh, yes, we die young, 
and nobody knows where we’re buried, 
but we’ve ’ad our day, and it’s the day 
that every woman fights for, the same 
as every man. Oh, by the way, ’ere’s 
your purse!’”’ She pushed it over to 
Peter. 

“My purse?” he said. 

“Yes—don’t you recognize it? It 
hasn’t got so much in it as it ’ad, be- 
cause I was told to ’elp meself, and I 
did. I ’ave jotted down what I ’ave 
taken. ’Ere’s the account.” 

She held out a bit of paper on which 
Peter could see a list of spendings, which 
included a taxicab fare and a nickel for 
telephoning. 

Peter shuddered. He pushed the re- 
mainder of the money back to her across 
the table. ‘Please keep it,” he said. 

Nellie Pope laughed again. She was 
full of laughter. “I hoped you’d say 
that,” she said. “It’ll come in mighty 
useful.” 

Peter felt in his pocket and took out 
his check-book. He looked about and 
saw a bottle of ink and a pen on the 
dresser, with a piece of dilapidated blue 
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blotting-paper. Watched with peculiar 
interest and excitement by Nellie Pope, 
he got up, went over to the dresser and 
wrote a check. “Will you accept this?” 
he asked. “I wish I could make it 
larger. But if it was ten times the 
amount it couldn’t possibly cover my 
gratitude to you. You've been awfully 
kind to me. Thank you, Nellie.” He 
held it out. 

The girl took it and gave a little 
cry. “Five hundred dollars! Oh, 
Gawd! I didn’t know that there was 
so much money in the world.” She 
burst into tears, but went on talking. 
“Mostly I can’t afford to cry, because 
it washes the paint off my face, and 
it’s very expensive. But what do I care, 
with this blooming check in,my ’and? 
I shall be able to take a little ’oliday, 
and my word, that’s a treat. God makes 
one or two gentlemen from time to time, 
*pun my soul, He does. Put it there, 
Peter.” She held out her hand with 
immense cordiality and gratitude, and 
Peter took it warmly. 

CHAPTER XLII 

RAHAM was before his time. He 

hurried in, as anxious to get Peter 
out of that apartment as Peter himself 
was eager to go. He found his brother 
sitting on one side of the kitchen table 
and Nellie Pope on the other. Both had 
magazines. The girl tore herself out 
of the marble house of the heroine’s 
father with reluctance. Peter had 
been holding his magazine upside 
down for an hour. He had been look- 
ing right through it and into his 
father’s laboratory. There was not even 
the remote suggestion of a smile on his 
pale face when Graham threw open the 
door. 
“Come on, old man,’ 
The taxi’s waiting.” 
Peter got up. “Well, good-by, Nellie,” 
he said. “I’ll come and see you soon.” 

The girl darted a quick look at him. 
She saw that she was mistaken. “Oh, 
yes, that’ll be very kind of you. I ’aven’t 
got any friends.” ; 

“Yes, you have,” said Graham quick- 
ly, “—two.” 

Nellie Pope led the way into the nar- 
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urged Graham. 
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THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN 


“Chose it! Chose this?” 

“Yes, this! A great many of us choose 
it. It’s the easiest way. That shocks yer, 
doesn’t it—you who come from a com- 
fortable home and whose sisters ’ave 
everything they want. But you listen 
to this, and don’t be too fast to pass 
judgment. I was one of a big brood 
of unnecessary kids. My father earned 
fourteen shillings a week by grubbing 
in the earth from daybreak till sundown, 
and my mother took in washing. We 
lived perched up on a ’ill among a 
dozen dirty little cottages. What was 
the outlook for me? Being dragged up, 
with meat once a week, and as a maid- 
of-all-work down in the town, being 
ordered about by a drab of a trades- 
man’s wife, with not enough wages to 
buy a new ’at and a little bit of finery 
for Sundays, and then be married to a 
lout who got drunk regularly every 
Saturday night and made me _ what 
Mother was—a dragged-out woman, 
working up to the time I ’ad a baby and 
working directly afterwards. Yes, I 
chose it, and if I ’ad my time over again, 
I should choose it again. See! It’s 
the easiest way. Oh, yes, we die young, 
and nobody knows where we’re buried, 
but we’ve ’ad our day, and it’s the day 
that every woman fights for, the same 
as every man. Oh, by the way, ’ere’s 
your purse!” She pushed it over to 
Peter. 

“My purse?” he said. 

“Yes—don’t you recognize it? It 
hasn’t got so much in it as it ’ad, be- 
cause I was told to ’elp meself, and I 
did. I ’ave jotted down what I ’ave 
taken. ’Ere’s the account.” 

She held out a bit of paper on which 
Peter could see a list of spendings, which 
included a taxicab fare and a nickel for 
telephoning. 

Peter shuddered. He pushed the re- 
mainder of the money back to her across 
the table. ‘Please keep it,” he said. 

Nellie Pope laughed again. She was 
full of laughter. “I hoped you’d say 
that,” she said. “It'll come in mighty 
useful.” 


Peter felt in his pocket and took out 
his check-book. He looked about and 
saw a bottle of ink and a pen on the 
dresser, with a piece of dilapidated blue 
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blotting-paper. Watched with peculiar 
interest and excitement by Nellie Pope, 
he got up, went over to the dresser and 
wrote a check. “Will you accept this?” 
he asked. “I wish I could make it 
larger. But if it was ten times the 
amount it couldn’t possibly cover my 
gratitude to you. You've been awfully 
kind to me. Thank you, Nellie.” He 
held it out. 

The girl took it and gave a little 
cry. “Five hundred dollars! Oh, 
Gawd! I didn’t know that there was 
so much money in the world.” She 
burst into tears, but went on talking. 
“Mostly I can’t afford to cry, because 
it washes the paint off my face, and 
it’s very expensive. But what do I care, 
with this blooming check in,my ’and? 
I shall be able to take a little ’oliday, 
and my word, that’s a treat. God makes 
one or two gentlemen from time to time, 
*pon my soul, He does. Put it there, 
Peter.” She held out her hand with 
immense cordiality and gratitude, and 
Peter took it warmly. 


CHAPTER XLII 


(GRAHAM was before his time. He 


hurried in, as anxious to get Peter 

out of that apartment as Peter himself 
was eager to go. He found his brother 
sitting on one side of the kitchen table 
and Nellie Pope on the other. Both had 
magazines. The girl tore herself out 
of the marble house of the heroine’s 
father with reluctance. Peter had 
been holding his magazine upside 
down for an hour. He had been look- 
ing right through it and into his 
father’s laboratory. There was not even 
the remote suggestion of a smile on his 
pale face when Graham threw open the 
door. 

“Come on, old man,” urged Graham. 
“The taxi’s waiting.” 

Peter got up. “Well, good-by, Nellie,” 
he said. “I’ll come and see you soon.” 

The girl darted a quick look at him. 
She saw that she was mistaken. “Oh, 
yes, that’ll be very kind of you. I ’aven’t 
got any friends.” 

“Yes, you have,’ 
ly, “—two.” 

Nellie Pope led the way into the nar- 
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said Graham quick- 
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row passage, stood on tiptoe, made a 
long arm and got Peter’s hat off the peg. 
Then she stood in front of him, and her 
lips trembled, although her well- 
practiced smile curled up the corners 
of her mouth. “Not good-by, but 
orevoy, eh? Well, good luck and 
God bless you. I shall miss you both 
most awfully. It’s been a fair treat to 
"ave you ’ere.” 

Peter waved his hand and went down 
the bare stairs. His knees felt weak and 
shaky, and his eyes 
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To Peter, the words of the painted 
woman came as a finishing blow. 


ETER cursed himself for not having 
learned the facts of life—not from 
grinning and salacious arguments of 
half-informed young men, but from a 
proper source—since his father had not 
conceived it to be his duty to give them to 
him early in his life. If Kenyon had not 
opened out a new and awful vista of 
thought the night he talked about Gra- 
ham and Ita Stra- 





seemed to be at the 
back of his head. He 
drew back to let a 
woman pass. She 
cocked her golden 
head at him with an 
inquiring eye and a 
flash of teeth and 
pushed open the 
half-closed door of 
an apartment. Her 
high-pitched, metal- 
lic voice rang out: 
“Say, Kid, there goes 
Nellie Pope’s 
boarder. By gosh, 
some one oughter 
stop her.” 


Gra 


HE two b re) y Ss animal story. 


drove home in 
silence. They had 
both caught the 
meaning of those 
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“A Son of Kazan” 


Another fine novel of 
the North by 


James Oliver Curwood 


Do you remember Baree, 
the Pup born to Kazan and 

y Wolf, in the marvelous 
stories of Kazan? This story 
is built about his life after he 
left the windfall which had 
been his home. 


IN AN EARLY ISSUE 
OF THE RED BOOK 


bosck, Peter’s ig- 
norance, so jealous- 
ly and mistakenly 
preserved, would 
have remained so 
colossal that he 
would have gone 
home humiliated but 
unworried. As _ it 
was, this one thing, 
at any rate—this one 
most awful thing— 
had sunk into his 
mind, making him 
dangerously less ig- 
norant but without 
proper knowledge. 
He arrived home a 
prey, therefore, to 
the most hideous 
fear. 

Luckily there 
were people dining 
with his father and 


It’s a REAL 








significant words. 

Graham, the self-imagined man of the 
world, who had picked up a large collec- 
tion of half-facts,—as all the precocious 
do,—but who, for all that, or in spite of 
that, had walked into the trap set by Ita 
Strabosck without the faintest perception 
of his danger, threw those words aside. 
Everything would be all right, he told 
himself, and if Ae had been coming out 
of Nellie Pope’s apartment in the or- 
dinary way and had overheard her rival’s 
loud comment, he would simply have 
shrugged his shoulders, like the rest’ of 
the young men of his type and spirit, and 
knowing only the tail end of the truth, 
told himself that all men take “chances” 
and that the odds were largely in his 
favor. 


mother. Belle had 
gone out of town for several days, suffer- 
ing from the shock of Kenyon’s sudden 
departure, and Ethel had returned to 
school. Peter was able to go up to his 
own room unnoticed. 

Graham, whose loyalty and concern 
had been very good to see, went up-stairs 
with him and threw the suit-case into a 
corner. 

“Gee!” he said, with a touch of emo- 
tion that he made no attempt to hide, 
“but I’m glad you’re home, Petey.” It 
was many years since he had called Peter 
by the name that he had gone by in the 
nursery. He seemed to have come close 
to his big brother during those recent 
hours. 

Peter turned quickly, strode over to 
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Graham and put his arm round his 
shoulder. For just those few moments 
both men had gone back through the 
years and were little boys again. 

Two things happened to Graham. He 
blushed to the roots of his hair, and swal- 
lowed something that threatened to 
choke him. 

“You said you had something on, 
didn’t you—supper or something?” said 
Peter. 

“Yes, but I’ll cut-it out if you want 
me to.” 
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“No, don’t. Why should you? I feel 
pretty rotten, and I shall turn in right 
away. Don’t bother about me any more, 
old man.” 

“I'd rather stay with you.” 

“Yes, I know you would, old boy, but 
you push off and have a good time. As a 
matter of fact, I rather want to—to be 
alone for a bit. D’you see?” 

“All right, then.” And to show that 
he had become a man again and his own 
master, Graham went off whistling the 
latest tango. 


The conclusion of ‘‘The Sins of the Children’’ will appear 
in The January Red Book Magazine—on sale December 23rd. 


The Man 
Who Made Room 


A grim little story—but one you will be glad to have read. 


By Donal Hamilton Haines 








WO white-faced, shuddering 
women let the officers in at 
the door of the shabby room- 
ing-house and then, after a 
single significant gesture, flattened 
themselves against the bare wall of the 
hallway while detectives Longman and 
Dennison climbed the stairs toward the 
locked door behind which the single shot 
had been fired. 

Longman climbed with the heavy, 
careless tread of a man who is entirely 
out of sympathy with the task he finds 
himself called upon to perform. Sui- 
cides were not in his line. He was one 
of the brainiest men at Headquarters, 
and brains were not needed for such 
work as this. 

They had no difficulty with the door. 
It was not locked, as the women had in- 
sisted, and it opened easily when Long- 
man turned the knob. 

The man who had shot himself sat 


T 




















at a table in the middle of the room. The 
bullet had gone through his body, and 
his head had dropped forward on his 
crossed hands; one of which still held 
a slender, long-barreled pistol. His atti- 
tude was that of a very tired man who 
has sat down to rest. 

Longman looked at the room instead 
of the body, leaving the more obvious 
features of the affair to the direct mind 
of Dennison. It was a plain, bare place, 
but some scattered articles on the fur- 
niture, and a few dull-toned pictures on 
the wall, proved that the occupant had 
been a man of taste. On the single book- 
shelf were several of those books which 
Longman knew he should have read and 
hadn’t. He crossed the room, raised a 
lowered shade and let in a flood of win- 
ter sunlight. 

“Made a clean job of it,” Dennison 
said impersonally. “Straight through the 
heart. Takes steady nerves for that. 
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THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN 


Most of ’em wobble and make a mess 
of it.” 

“Find anything?’ demanded Long- 
man. 

“Oh, a letter, of course,” answered 
his companion. “Must have had a lot 
on his mind. He’s written a regular 
book.” 

“Let’s have a look at it.” 

He crossed to the window, the letter 
in his hand. It 
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a fresh one. That is all I am doing— 
rubbing myself out, that the picture 
which might have held my figure may 
be finished ! 

“Most people cry out bitterly against 
life before they fling it away. They say 
it is not worth living, when the truth is 
that they are not worthy to live it. I 
am not railing against life; it is a splen- 
did thing. But I have sinned against my 

chances of life, 





was addressed 


until I am past 





simply, “Jo the 
one who finds 
me,” in a sprawl- 
ing but steady 
hand. There were 





Why The Red Book 
Is Setting the Pace 


redemption— not 
surface sins, for 
which I might be 
punished, but 








half a dozen 
sheets of paper, 
closely written. 
Longman glanced 
carelessly at the 
first sheet, 
frowned, sat 
down in a chair 
and began to 
read. 


“you and the 

coroner  be- 
tween you,” he 
read, “will prob- 
ably decide that 
I was mad when 
I wrote, and 
when I shot my- 
self. My act will 


“The 


“We Can’t Have Everything” 
A new novel—the story of The Girl Who 
Had Never Had Anything and of The 
Man Who Had Always Had Everything. 
By Rupert Hughes 


“A Man’s Man” 
This most original novel in years is by the 
author of the famous “ Cappy 
and “Tib Tinker” stories. 


By Peter B. Kyne 
“The Heart of a Man” 


The novel for which a hundred thousand 
readers have been waiting 


By Hallie Erminie Rives 


Sins of the Children” 


A novel by the author of “The Blindness 
of Virtue” 
By Cosmo Hamilton 


those deeper, in- 
delible ones 
which never come 
to light. 
“Four-and- 
thirty years of op- 
portunity I have 
had, and_ with 
them I have done 
nothing except to 
make this day 
possible—nay, in- 
evitable. I have 
tried to live ex- 
actly as I chose, 
letting only those 
things touch me 
the contact of 
which I wanted 
to feel, letting in- 
to my life only 


Ricks ” 





be considered 
a crime, myself 
somewhere _ be- 
tween a criminal 








ALL IN THE NEXT— 
THE JANUARY — ISSUE 


those people who 
could make me 
happier. I have 
built a precarious 











happiness out of 





and a  pitiable 
wretch. 

“But what I am about to do is not 
insanity. It is the most carefully calcu- 
lated act of my life. Most men, I pre- 
sume, destroy themselves in moments of 
terrific emotional stress; I shall do it 
quietly, after hours of deliberation. Not 
many people will know that I have 
ceased to exist, but I want those few to 
know the truth. 

“Tf an artist makes a blur upon his 
canvas, he does not paint around it and 
go on. He erases the blur or, failing 
this, throws away the canvas and takes 


my own desper- 
ate efforts and the happiness of others. 
My selfishness has been appalling. What 
I have had is made up of the fragments 
of things which others have denied 
themselves. 

“It would seem as though so sharp a 
consciousness of misspent years and mis- 
directed forces would lead to attempts at 
reformation rather than self-destruction. 
Perhaps it has. I think that my last act 
is going to be almost pure altruism. So 
many people have lacked because of 
what I have taken from them ; yet no one 
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is the better because I have lived! And 
if I should live a hundred years, it would 
go on that way to the end. My habits 
of thought and action are rooted too 
deep for change. 

“But if the thing which is me sud- 
denly ceases to exist, there are many 
people who will be the better for it—I 
will have made room for other lives 
which are now crowded. There is 
M , who has been slaving for years, 
and who will step into the place that I 
have filled. There is little T , who 
has always looked with a covetous eye 
on the very things which my death will 
give him. And he has always deserved 
them more than I! And there are so 
many others! There is the woman I 
have loved—selfishly, as all the rest, and 
because of the satisfaction which loving 
her gave me—and who will see, perhaps, 
that I have finally learned the truth of 
what she has so often told me. All of 
these people will be the better, and none 
will be the worse when I have gone. 

“This is all. I hate the stigma which 
attaches itself to the name of a suicide. 
My life is mine. It is worthless, more 
worthless to the world than to me; yet 
even I hold it so cheaply that I choose 
to cast it from me. If I chose to end it, 
to the everlasting good of all men and 
myself, why in the name of eternal 
justice should the pulling of the trigger 
be called a crime when it is the one good 
act of my life?” 


LONGMAN folded up the letter, put 
it in his pocket and turned toward 
the table. 
“Dennison,” he said sharply, “you’ve 
told lies, haven’t you?” 
“When they had to be told—sure!” 
“Well, we’re going to tell one be- 


tween us now, see? This poor devil 
didn’t kill himself. He was cleaning 
that target-pistol and it went off.” 

Dennison looked at the younger man 
narrowly and searchingly. 

“There aint many things I wont do,” 
he said grimly, “but I’ve got to know 
why.” 

Longman was already making a rapid 
search through the different drawers 
and cupboards. He talked as he hunted. 

“This chap was as much of a fool as 
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all the rest,” he said, “but he was a dif- 
ferent sort of a fool. He thought every- 
body’d be happier with him out of the 
way. Can you imagine how a man must 
have suffered to think that? He said all 
that and a bit more in this letter. We’ll 
burn it. He’s suffered enough. All we 
can do is to give him a clean bill at the 
end. I don’t know that he deserves it, 
but we'll do it!” 

In one of the drawers, Longman 
found a cleaning-rod, rags and a small 
can of oil. They made certain grim 
changes in the position of the figure at 
the table, spilled a bit of oil about, 
smeared one or two bits of rags with 
powder-residue and then looked at their 
work in silence. 

“He'll do,” decided Dennison. 
you know the chap?” 

“No,” answered Longman; “‘it’s just 
that he’s so pitifully like the rest of us, 
and I’m so blamed sorry for him! He 
tried so hard, and he went wrong clear 
through. If that letter had been true, 
you see, he couldn’t possibly have 
written it!” 

At the foot of the stairs, the group of 
terrified women stopped them. 

“An accident,” Longman said casu- 
ally, in answer to their uneasy questions. 
“He was cleaning a target-pistol and it 
was discharged.” 

“Oh, we're so glad!” one of the 
women cried eagerly. ‘We _ were 
afraid—” 

“Oh, no!” Longman said decisively, 
“not a suspicion of that. Pure accident.” 

Another of the women, a frail, tiny 
creature with lank hair and a pinched, 
hopeless expression, suddenly burst into 
tears. 

“He was the only person in the world 
that was kind to me!” she sobbed. 

The two detectives had walked a 
couple of blocks from the house when 
Dennison said suddenly : 

“That thin girl cared!” 

“Of course!” answered Longman. 
“Somebody always cares. No man ever 
owns his own body.” 

Dennison bit the end off a cigar. 

“T don’t just get it all,” he confessed, 
“but I’m glad we did what we did!” 

Then they walked on in search of the 
coroner. 


“Did 
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WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 
A NEW NOVEL BY RUPERT HUGHES 
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the footboard and endured agonies of 
confusion before she got the universe 
turned round right. But how had she 
got outdoors? Her father had never car- 
ried her downstairs and left her in the 
yard before. 

At last she saw that she had fallen 
not merely out of bed and out of doors 
but out of town. She remembered her 
wanderings and her lying-down to sleep. 
She wondered who had taken her hat off 
for her. 

She looked about for somebody to ask 
questions of. There was nobody to be 
seen. There were a few housetops peer- 
ing over the horizon at her. 

English sparrows were jumping here 
and there, engaged in their everlasting 
spats, but she could not ask them. 

Kedzie sat up straight, her arms back 
of her, her feet erect on their heels at a 
distance, like suspicious squirrels. She 
yawned against the back of her wrist and 
began to remember her escapade. She 
gurgled with laughter, but she felt 
rumpled and lame, and not in the least 
like Miss Anita Adair. 


HE clambered to her feet and made 
what toilet she could while her se- 
clusion lasted. She shook out her skirts 
like feathers, and shoved her disheveled 
hair up under her hat as she had always 
swept the dust under the rug. 

She was overjoyed to find that her 
handbag had not been stolen. The 
powder-puff would serve temporarily for 
a wash-basin. The small change in her 
purse would postpone starvation or sur- 
render for a while. 

She walked out of her sleeping porch 
to the path. A few people were visible 
now—workmen and workwomen taking 
a short-cut, and leisurely gentlemen out 
of a job already beginning their day’s 
work of holding down benches. No one 
asked any questions or showed any in- 
terest in Kedzie. \ 


She found a street-car line, made sure 
that the car she took was bound down- 
town and resumed her effort to recapture 
New York. 

She rode and rode and rode, till her 
hunger distracted her. She passed res- 
taurant after restaurant, till at last she 
could stand the famine no longer. She 
got down from the car and walked till 
she came to a bakery lunch-room entitled 
“The Bon Ton Bakery by Joe Gidden.” 
It was another like the one she ate in 
the day before. The same kind of waiter 
was there, a dish-thrower with the man- 
ners of a hostler. 

But Kedzie was so lowly after her 
night on the ground that she was flat- 
tered by his grin. “Skip” Magruder was 
his title, as she learned in time. The 
“Skip” came to him from a curious im- 
pediment in his gait that caused him to 
drop a stitch now and then. 

Not long afterward Kedzie was so far 
beyond this poor hamstrung stable-soul 
that she could not hear the word skip 
without blushing as if it were an in- 
decency. It was an indecency, too, 
that such a little Aphrodite should 
be reduced to a love-affair with such a 
dismal Vulcan. But if it could happen 
on Olympus, it could happen on earth. 


ROXIMITY is said to breed love, but 
priority has its virtues no less. Skip 
Magruder was the first New Yorker to 
help Kedzie in her hour of dismay, and 
she thought him a great and powerful be- 
ing profoundly informed about the city 
of her dreams. 

Skip did know a thing or two—pos- 
sibly three. He was a New Yorker of a 
sort, and he had his New York as well 
as Jim Dyckman had his or Peter 
Cheever his. He sized Kedzie up for the 
ignoramus she was, but he was good to 
her in so far as his skippy faculties per- 
mitted. He dropped the paper he was 
reading when she wandered in, and won 
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her at once by not calling her ‘‘Cutie.” 

“W’at’ll y’ave, lady?” he said as he 
skirled a plate and a glass of ice-water 
along the oilcloth with exquisite skill, 
slapped a knife and fork and spoon 
alongside and flipped her a check to be 
punched as she ordered, and a fly-fre- 
quented bill-of-fare to order from. 

Kedzie was stumped by the array of 
dishes. Skip volunteered his aid—sug- 
gested “A nor’nge, ham ’n’eggs, a plate 
o’ wheats anna cuppa corfee.” 

“All right,” said Kedzie, wondering 
how much such a barbecue would cost. 

Skip went to bellow the order through 
a sliding door and grab it when it should 
be pushed forth from a mysterious realm. 
Kedzie picked up a newspaper that Skip 
had picked up after some early client 
left it. 

Kedzie glanced at the front page and 
saw that the Germans had taken three 
towns and the Allies one trench. She 
could not pronounce the towns, and 
trenches meant nothing in her life. She 
was about to toss the paper aside when 
a headline caught her eye. She read with 
pardonable astonishment. 

“Spanked Girl Gone. Beautiful Ked- 
zie Thropp, Western Society Belle, de- 
serts her wealthy parents at Biltmore and 
vanishes. Police of Nation in Search.” 

Kedzie felt the world blow up about 
her. Her name was in the New York 
papers the second morning of her first 
visit! Her father and mother were called 
wealthy! She was a society belle! Who 
could ever hereafter deny these ideal 
splendors now that there had been a 
piece in the paper about them? * 

But dog on it! Why did they have 
to go and do such a thing as put in about 
her being spanked? She blushed all over 
with rage. She had once planned to go 
back home with wondrous gossip of her 
visit to the big city. She had seen herself 
gloating over the other girls who had 
never been to a big city. 

Now they would all give her the laugh. 
The boys would make up rhymes and 
yell them at her from a safe distance. 
She could kill her father for being so 
mean to her. It was bad enough to hurt 
her as he did, but to go and tattle was 
simply awful. She could never go back 
now. She’d rather die. 


Yet the paper said the police of the 
nation were searching for her. She un- 
derstood how £iiza felt with the blood- 
hounds after her. She must keep out of 
sight of the police. One good thing was 
the picture of her that they printed in 
the paper. It was not her picture at all, 
and nothing like her. Besides, she had 
selected a new name. “Anita Adair” was 
a fine disguise. It sounded awful swell, 
too. It sounded like her folks had money. 
She was glad to be rid of “Kedzie 
Thropp.” She would never be Kedzie 
Thropp again. 

Then the waiter came with her break- 
fast. It smelled so grand that she forgot 
to be afraid for a while. The coffee 
smoked aroma; the ham and eggs were 
fragrant; and the orange sent up a 
golden fume of delight. 


KIP entered into conversation as she 
entered into the orange. “Where you 
woikin’ now?” he said. 

Kedzie did not know what his dialect 
meant, at first. When she learned that 
“qwoikin”’ was the same as “wurrkin,”’ she 
confessed that she had no job. She 
trembled lest he should recognize her 
from the paper. He eyed her narrowly 
and tried to flirt with her across the very 
headlines that told who she was. 

She could not be sure that he did not 
know her. He might be a detective in 
disguise looking for a reward. 

Skip had been reading about Kedzie 
when she came in. But he never dreamed 
that she was she. He befriended her, 
however, out of the goodness of his heart 
and the desire to retain her in the neigh- 
borhood—also out of respect for the 
good old brass rule: “Do good unto 
others now, so that they will do good to 
you later.” 

Skip‘told Kedzie that he knew a place 
right near where a goil was wanted. 
When he told her that it was a candy 
store, she was elated. A candy store was 
her idea of a good place to work. 

Skip told Kedzie where to go and what 
to say, and to mention that Skip sent 
her. 

Skip also recommended lodgings next 
his own in the flat of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rietzvoller, delicatessen merchants. 

“Nice rooms reasonable,” he said, 
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“and I’ll be near to look after you.” 

“You're awful fresh, seems to me, on 
short acquaintance,” was Kedzie’s sting- 
ing rebuke. Skip laughed. 

“Didn’ you see the special-delivery 
stamp on me forehead? But I guess 
you’re a goil can take care yourself.” 

Kedzie guessed she was. But she was 
in need of help. Where else could she 
turn? Whom else had she for a beau in 
this multitude of strangers? So she 
laughed encouragingly. 

“All right, you’re elected. Gimme the 
address.” 

Skip wrote it on one of the business- 
cards of the bakery. He added: 

“Another thing: I know a good ex- 
pressman will rustle your trunk over 
from—where you boardin’ at now? 

Kedzie flushed. She could hardly tell 
him that she had boarded in a park up- 
town somewhere. 

Skip saw that she was confused. He 
showed exquisite tact. 

“I’m wise, goilie. She’s holdin’ your 
trunk out on you. I been in the same 
boat m’self.” 

Kedzie was willing to let it go at that, 
but Skip pondered: 

“But say—that aint goin’ to make such 
a hell of a hit,—scuse me, lady,—but I 
mean if you tell your new landlady about 
your trunk bein’ left on your old one, 
that aint goin’ to get you nothin’ but the 
door-slam in the snoot I tell 
you: tell her you just come in on the 
train and your wardrobe-trunk is on the 
way unless it got delayed in changin’ 
cars at—oh, any old place. I guess you 
did come in, at that, from Buffalo or 
Pittsboig or some them Western joints, 
didn’ you?” 

Kedzie just looked at him. Her big 
eyes lied for her, and he hastened to say: 

“Well! scuse me nosin’ in on your own 
business. Tell the landlady what you 
want to, only tell her it was me sent you. 
That’s as good as a guarantee—she’ll 
have to wait for her money.” 

Kedzie laughed at his excruciating 
wit, but she was touched also by his 
courtesy, and she told him he was awful 
kind and she was terribly obliged. 

That bowled him over. But when she 
rose with stateliness, and reaching for 
her money, offered to pay, he had the 
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presence of mind to snarl amiably: 
“Ah, ferget it and beat it. This meal’s 
on me, and wishing you many happy re- 
turns of the same.” 
He certainly was one grand gentleman. 
The proprietor was away, and Skip could 
afford to be generous. 


KEDZIE left him and found the land- 

lady and got a home; and then 
she found the store and got a job. Fora 
time she was in Eden. The doleful 
proprietor’s doleful wife was usually 
down cellar making ice-cream while her 
husband was out in the kitchen cooking 
candy. Kedzie was free to guzzle soda- 
water at her will. Her forefinger and 
thumb. went along the stacks of candy, 
dipping like a robin’s beak. She was for- 
ever licking her fingers and brushing 
marshmallow dust off her chest. She 
usually had a large, square caramel out- 
lined in one round cheek. 

But the ecstasy did not abide. Kedzie 
began to realize why Mr. and Mrs. Fleis- 
sig were sad. Sweets were a sour busi- 
ness; the people who came into the shop 
were mainly children who spent whole 
half-hours choosing a cent’s worth of 
burnt sugar, or young, foolish girls who 
giggled into the soda bubbles, or house- 
wives ordering ice-cream for Sunday. 

If a young man appeared, it was always 
to buy a box of candy for some other 
girl. It made Kedzie cynical to see him 
haggle and ponder, trying to make the 
maximum hit with a minimum of ammu- 
nition. It made her more distrustful to 
see young men trying to flirt wita her 
while they bought tributes of devotion 
to somebody else. But Kedzie also found 
out that several of the neighborhood girls 
accepted candy from several gentlemen 
simultaneously, and she drew many cyn- 
ical conclusions from the candy business. 

Skip Magruder was attentive and took 
her out to moving pictures when he was 
free. In return for the courtesy she took 
her meals at “The Bon Ton Bakery by 
Joe Gidden.” Whenever he dared, Skip 
skipped the change. He could always 
slip her an extra tidbit. 

On that account she had to be a little 
extra gracious to him when he took her 
to the movies. Holding hands didn’t 
hurt. 
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T was not long before Skip had rivals. 
He caught Kedzie in deceptions. She 
kept him guessing, and the poor fool suf- 
fered the torments and thrills of jeal- 
ousy. A flip young fellow named Hoke, 
agent for a jobber in ice-cream cones, 
and a tubby old codger named Kalteyer, 
who faceticusly claimed to own a chew- 
ing-gum mine, were added competitors 
for Kedzie’s smiles, while Skip teetered 
between homicide and suicide. 

Skip was wretched, and Kedzie was 
enthralled by her own success. She had 
conquered New York. She had a job in 
a candy store, a room in a flat with the 
family of a delicatessen merchant. She 
had as many flirtations as she could 
carry, and an increasing waiting list. 
What more could woman ask? 

And all this was in far upper Third 
Avenue. She had not yet been down to 
First Street. In fact, she was in New 
York for weeks before she got as far 
south as One Hundredth Street. She had 
almost forgotten that she had ever dwelt 
elsewhere than in New York. Her imi- 
tative instinct was already exchanging 
her Western burr for a New York purr. 

Her father and mother would hardly 
have known her if they had met her. 
And they would hardly meet her, since 
they had given her up and gone back 
home, far sadder, no wiser, much poorer. 
They did not capture the insurance 
money, and they had no rewards to offer 
for Kedzie. 

Now and then a Kedzie would be re- 
ported in some part of the country, and a 
wild paragraph would be printed about 
her. Now and then she would be found 
dead in a river or would be traced as a 
white slave drugged and sold and 
shipped to the Philippine Islands. The 
stories were heinously cruel to her father 
and mother, who mourned her in Nimrim 
and repented dismally of their harsh- 
ness to the best and prettiest girl ever 
lived. 

Meanwhile Kedzie sold candy and ate 
less and less of it. She began to see more 
pretentious phases of city life and to be 
discontent with her social triumph. She 
began to understand how cheap her 
lovers were. She called them “mutts.” 
She came to suffer agonies of remorse at 
the liberties she had given them. 
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Mr. Kalteyer, the chewing-gum prince, 
in an effort to overcome the handicap of 
weight and age which Mr. Hoke did not 
carry, told Kedzie that her picture ought 
to be on every counter in the world, and 
he could get it there. He’d love to see 
her presented as a classy dame showing 
her ivories and proving how “beneficiary” 
his chewing-gum was for the teeth as 
well as the digestion. 

Kedzie told the delicatessen-mer- 
chant’s wife all about his glorious prom- 
ises, and she said very sagely: 

“Bevare vit dose bo’quet fellers. Bet- 
ter as so many roses is it he should brink 
you a slice roastbif once. Lengwidge of 
flowers is nice, but money is de svell 
talker. Take it by me, money is de svell 
talker!” 

Kedzie was glad of such wisdom, and 
she convinced Mr. Kalteyer that it took 
more than conversation to buy her favor. 
He kept his word under some duress, and 
took Kedzie to Mr. Eben E. Kiam, a 
manufacturer of show-cards and lith- 
ographs, with an advertising agency also. 

Mr. Kiam studied her poses and 
smiles for days before he got her at her 
best. An interested observer and a fertile 
suggester in his office was a young Mr. 
Gilfoyle, who wrote legends for show- 
cards, catch-lines for new wares, and 
poems, if pressed. 

Gilfoyle had the poet’s prophetic eye, 
and he murmured to Mr. Kiam that 
there were millions in “Miss Adair’s” 
face and form if they were worked right. 
He took pains to let Kedzie overhear 
this. It pleased her. Millions were some- 
thing she decided she would like. 

Gilfoyle developed wonderfully in the 
sun of Kedzie’s interest. He told Kalt- 
eyer that there was no money in handling 
chewing-gum in a small way as a piker ; 
what he wanted was a catchy name, a 
special selling-argument and a national 
publicity-campaign. He advised Kalteyer 
to borrow a lot of money at the banks 
and sling himself. 

Kalteyer breathed hard. Gilfoyle was 
assailed by an epilepsy of inspirations. 
In place of “Kalteyer’s Peerless Gum,” 
he proposed the enthralling title “Breath- 
asweeta.” Others had mixed pepsin in 
their edible rubber-goods of various 
flavors. Gilfoyle proposed perfume! 
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Kalteyer was astounded at the boy’s 
genius. He praised him till Kedzie be- 
gan to think him worth cultivation, espe- 
cially as he proposed to flood the country 
with portraits of Kedzie as the Breath- 
asweeta Girl. 

The muse of advertising swooped 
down and whispered to Gilfoyle the 
delicious lines to be printed under 
Kedzie’s smile. 


Kiss me again! Who are you? 
You use Breathasweeta. You must be all 
right. 


Kalteyer was swept off his feet. He 
ran to the bank while Kiam raised Gil- 
foyle’s salary. 

The life-size card of Kedzie was made 
with a prop to hold it up. It was so 
much retouched and altered in the print- 
ing that her own father, seeing it in a 
Nimrim drug-store, never recognized it. 
Nearly every drug-store in the country 
had a Kedzie in its show-window. 

The Breathasweeta came into such 
demand that Kalteyer was temporarily 
bankrupted by prosperity. He had to 
_ borrow so much money to float his wares, 
that he had none left for Kedzie’s enter- 
tainment. 

Mr. Kiam took her up as a valuable 
model for advertising purposes. 

He aroused in Kedzie an inordinate 
appetite for pictures of herself. She was 
posed in costumes for various calendars, 
as a farmer’s daughter, as a society 
queen, as a camera girl, as a sausage 
nymph and as the patron saint of a 
brewery. 

Finally she arrived at classic poses in 
Greek robes. One by one these were ab- 
breviated, till Kedzie was being very 
generally revealed to the public eye. 

The modesty her mother had whipped 
into her was gradually unlearned step by 
step, garment by garment, without 
Kedzie’s noticing the change in her soul. 


CHAPTER XV 


IEDZIE was not the only one 
K whose soul was molting. Just 
about the hour of that historic 


day when she was running 
away from her father and mother, Prissy 
Atterbury was springing his great 
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story about Jim Dyckman and Charity. 

Prissy had gone on to his destination, 
the home of the Winnsboros in Green- 
wich, but he arrived late, and the house- 
guests were too profoundly absorbed in 
their games of auction to make a fit au- 
dience for such a story. So Prissy saved 
it for a correct moment, though he nearly 
burst with it. He slept ill that night 
from indigestion due to retention of 
gossip. 

The next forenoon he watched as the 
week-end prisoners dawdled down from 
their gorgeous cells, to a living-room as 
big and as full of seats as a hotel lobby. 
They threw themselves on lounges and 
huge chairs and every form of encourage- 
ment to indolence. They threw them- 
selves also on the mercy and the in- 
genuity of their hostess. But Mrs. Winns- 
boro expected her guests to bring their 
own plans and take care of themselves. 
They were marooned. 

When the last malingerer arrived with 
yawns still unfinished, Prissy seized upon 
a temporary hush and began to laugh. 
Pet Bettany, who was always sullen be- 
fore luncheon, grumbled: 

“What ails you, Priss? Just seeing 
some joke you heard last night?” 

Priss snapped : 

“T was thinking.” 

“You flatter yourself,” said Pet. “But 
I suppose you’ve got to get it off your 
chest. I’ll be the goat. What is it?” 

Prissy would have liked to punish the 
cat by not telling her a single word of it, 
but he could not withhold the scandal 
another moment. 

“Well, I’ll tell you the oddest thing 
you ever heard in all your life.” 

Pretending to tell it to Pet, he was 
reaching out with voice and eyes to 
muster the rest. He longed for a meg- 
aphone and cursed such big rooms. 

“I was passing through the Grand 
Central to take my train up here, you 
understand, and who should I see walk 
in from an incoming express, you under- 
stand, but— who, I say, should I see but 
—oh, you never would guess—you 
simply never would guess. Nev-vir-ir!”’ 

“Who cares whom you saw,” said Pet, 
and viciously started to change the sub- 
ject, so that Prissy had to jump the 
prelude. 
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“It was Jim Dyckman. Well, in he 
comes from the train, you understand, 
and looks about among the crowd of 
people waiting for the train—to meet 
people, you understand.” 

Pet oroke in frantically: “Yes, I un- 
derstand! But if you say ‘understand’ 
once more I’ll scream and chew up the 
furniture !”’ 

Prissy regarded her with patient pity 
and went on: 

“Jim didn’t see me, you un—you see— 
and—but just as I was about to say hello 
to him, he turns around and begins to 
stare into the crowd of other people get- 
ting off the same train that he got off, 
you underst— Well, I had plenty of 
time for my train, so I waited—not to 
see what was up, you un—lI do say ita 
lot, don’t I? Well, I waited, and who 
should come along but—well, this you 
never would guess—not in a month of 
Sundays.” 

A couple of flanneled oaves impatient 
for the tennis-court stole away, and Pet 
said : 

“Speed it up, Priss; they’re walking 
out on you.” 


“Well, they wont walk out when they 


know who the woman was. Jim was 
waiting for—he was waiting for—” 

He paused a moment. Nobody seemed 
interested, and so he hastened on and 
exploded the name of the woman. 

“Charity Coe. It was Charity Coe, 
Jim was waiting for. They had come in 
on the same train, you understand, and 
yet they didn’t come up the platform to- 
gether Why? I ask you. Why didn’t 
they come up the platform together? Why 
did Jim come along first and wait? Was 
it to see if the coast was clear? Now, I 
ask you!” 

There was respect enough paid to 
Prissy’s narrative now. In fact, the name 
of Charity in such a story made the 
blood of everybody run cold—not un- 
pleasantly—yet not altogether pleas- 
antly. 

Some of the guests scouted Prissy’s 
theory. Mrs. Neff was there, and she 
liked Charity. She puffed contempt and 
cigarette-smoke at Atterbury and mur- 
mured sweetly: ‘Prissy, you’re a dirty 
little liar, and your long tongue ought 
to be cut out and nailed up on a wall.” 
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Prissy nearly wept at the injustice 
of such skepticism. It was Pet Bettany, 
of all people, who came to his rescue 
with credulity. She was sincerely con- 
vinced. A voluptuary and intrigante her- 
self, she believed that her own ideas of 
happiness and her own impulses were 
shared by everybody, and that people 
who frowned on vice were either hypo- 
crites or cowards. 

She could not imagine how small a 
part and how momentary a part evil 
ambitions play in the lives of clean, busy 
souls like Charity. In fact, Pet flattered 
herself as to her own wickedness, and 
pretended to be worse than she was, in 
order to establish a reputation for 
candor. 

Vice has its hypocrisies as well as 
virtue. 

Pet had long been impatient of the 
celebration of Charity Coe’s saintly at- 
tributes, and it had irked her to see so 
desirable a catch as Jim Dyckman squan- 
dering his time on a woman who was 
already married and liked it. He might 
have been interested in Pet, if Charity 
had let him alone. 

Pet also was stirred with the detesta- 
tion of sin in orderly people that actu- 
ates disorderly people. She broke out 
with surprising earnestness. 

“Well, I thought as much! So Charity 
Coe is human after all, the sly devil! 
She’s fooling even that foxy husband of 
hers. She’s playing the same game, too— 
and a sweet little foursome it makes.” 

She laughed so abominably that Mrs. 
Neff threw away her cigarette and 
growled: 

“Oh, shut up, Pet ; you make me sick! 
Let’s go out in the air.” 

Mrs. Neff was old enough to say such 
things, and Pet dampered her noise a 
trifle. But she held Prissy back and made 
him recount his adventure again. They 
had a good laugh over it—Prissy gig- 
gling and hugging one knee, Pet whoop- 
ing with that peasant mirth of hers. 

The same night, at just about the hour 
when Kedzie Thropp was falling asleep 
in Crotona Park and Jim Dyckman was 
sulking alone in his home and Charity 
was brooding alone in hers, Prissy At- 
terbury was delighted to see a party of 
raiders from another house-party motor 
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WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 


up -to the Winnsboros’ and demand a 
drink. 

Prissy was a trifle glorious by this 
time. He had been frequenting a bowl 
of purch subtly liquored but too much 
sweetened. He leaned heavily on a new- 
comer as he began his story. The new- 
comer pushed Prissy aside with scant 
courtesy : 

“Ah, tell us a new one!’ 
“That’s ancient history !” 

“What-what-what,” Prissy stammered. 
“Who told you s’mush ?” 

“Pet Bet. telephoned it to us this 
morning. I heard it from three other 
people to-day.” 

“Well, aint that abslooshly abdomi- 
nable.” 

Prissy began to cry softly. He knew 
the pangs of an author circumvented by 
a plagiarist. 

The next morning his head ached and 
he rang up an eye-opener or two. The 
valet found him in violet pajamas, hold- 
ing his jangling head and moaning: 

“There was too much sugar in the 
punch.” 

He remembered Pet’s treachery, and 
he groaned that there was too much vin- 
egar in life. But he determined to fight 
for his story, and he did. Long after Pet 
had turned her attention to other reputa- 
tions, Prissy was still peddling his yarn. 


’ 


he said. 


HE story went circlewise outward and 

onward like the influence of a pebble 
thrown into a pool. —Two people who had 
heard the story and doubted it met; one 
told it to the other; the other said she 
had heard it before; and they parted 
mutually supported and definitely con- 
vinced that the rumor was fact. Repeti- 
tion is confirmation, and history is made 
up of just such self-propelled lies—fact 
founded on fiction. 

We create for ourselves a Nero or a 
Cleopatra, a Washington or a Molly 
Pitcher, from the gossip of enemies or 
friends or imaginers, and we can be sure 
of only one thing: that we do not know 
the true truth. 

But we also do wrong to hold gossip 
in too much discredit. It gives life fas- 
cination, makes the most stupid neigh- 
bors interesting. It keeps up the love of 
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the great art of fiction and the industry 
of character-analysis. A small wonder 
that human beings are addicted to it, 
when we are so emphatically assured that 
heaven itself is devoted to it, and that 
we are under the incessant espionage of 
our deity, while the angels are eavesdrop- 
pers and reporters carrying notebooks in 
which they write with indelible ink the 
least things we do or say or think. 


O see into other people’s hearts and 

homes and lives is one of the primeval 
instincts. In that curiosity all the sci- 
ences are rooted; and it is a scientific 
impulse that makes us hanker to get back 
of faces into brains, to push through 
words into thoughts and to ferret out of 
silences the emotions they smother. 

Gossip is one of the great vibrations 
of the universe. Like rain it falls on the 
just and on the unjust; it ruins and it 
revives ; it quenches thirst ; it makes the 
desert bloom with cactuses and grotesque 
flowers, and it beats down violets and 
drowns little birds in their nests. 

Gossip was now awakening a new and 
fearful interest in Charity Coe and Jim 
Dyckman. 

Two women sitting at a hair-dresser’s 
were discussing the gossip according to 
Prissy through the shower of their 
tresses. The manicure working on the 
nails of one of them glanced up at the 
coiffeur and gasped with her eyes. The 
manicure whispered it to her next cus- 
tomer—who told it to her husband in the 
presence of their baby. The baby was 
not interested, but the nurse was, and 
when she rode out with the baby, she told 
the chauffeur. The chauffeur used the 
story as a weapon of scorn to tease Jim 
Dyckman’s new valet with. Jules would 
have gone into a frenzy of denial, but 
Jules was by now wearing the livery of 
his country in the trenches. The new 
valet—Dallam was his name—tried to 
sell the story to a scavenger-editor who 
did not dare print it yet, though he put 
it in the safe where he kept such mate- 
rial against the day of need. Also he 
paid Dallam a retainer to keep him in 
touch with the comings and goings of 
Dyckman. 

And thus the good name of a good 
woman went through the mud. like a 
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white flounce torn and dragged and un- 
noticed. For of course Charity never 
dreamed that anyone was giving such 
importance to the coincidence of her 
railroad journey with Jim Dyckman. 

No more did Dyckman. He knew all 
too well what gulfs had parted him from 
Charity even while he sat with her in the 
train. He had suffered such rebuffs from 
her that he was bitterly aggrieved. He 
was telling himself that he hated Charity 
for her stinginess of soul at the very time 
that the whisperers were damning her 
too great generosity in his favor. 

While gossip was recruiting its silent 
armies against her for her treason to her 
husband, Charity was wondering why 
her loyalty to him was so ill paid. She 
did not suspect Cheever of treason to 
her. That was so odious that she simply 
could not give it thought-room. 

She stumbled on a newspaper article, 
the same perennial essay in recurrence, 
to the effect that many wives lose their 
husbands by neglect of their own charms. 
It was full of advice as to the tricks by 
which a woman may lure her spouse back 
to the hearth and fasten him there, com- 


bining domestic vaudeville with an in- 
terest in his business, but relying above 
all on keeping Cupid’s torch alight by 
being Delilah every day. 

Charity Coe was startled. She -won- 
dered if she were losing Cheever by 


neglecting herself. She began to pay 
more heed to her dress, and her hats, her 
hair, her complexion, her smile, her gen- 
eral attractiveness. 

Cheever noticed the strange alteration, 
and it bewildered him. He could not 


imagine why his wife was flirting with . 


him. She made it harder for him to get 
away to Zada, but far more eager to. He 
did not like Charity at all, in that im- 
personation. Neither did Charity. She 
hated herself after a day or two of woo- 
ing her official wooer. 

“You ought to be arrested,”’ she told 
her mirror-self. 

There were plays and novels which 
counseled a neglected wife to show an 
interest in another man. Charity was 
tempted to use Jim Dyckman as a decoy 
for her own wild duck; but Dyckman 
had sailed away in his new yacht, on a 
cruise with his yacht-club. 
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The gossip did not die in his absence. 
It oozed along like a dark stream of fly- 
gathering molasses. Eventually it came 
to the notice of a woman who was Zada’s 
dearest friend and hated her devotedly. 

She told it to Zada as a taunt, to show 
her that Zada’s Mr. Cheever was as 
much deceived as deceiving. Zada, of 
course, was horribly delighted. She 
promptly told Cheever that his precious 
wife had been having a lovely affair with 
Jim Dyckman. Cheever showed her 
where she stood by forbidding her to 
mention his wife’s name. He told Zada 
that whatever his wife might be, she 
was good as gold. 

He left Zada with great dignity and 
hastened to buy an automatic pistol— 
with some difficulty, owing to the Sul- 
livan Law forbidding even the posses- 
sion of firearms. But he got one—also 
cartridges and an armpit holster. 

He called at Dyckman’s home. Dyck- 
man was not at home. He went to sev- 
eral clubs. Dyckman was not at any of 
them. Cheever went so far as to call on 
his own wife. Dyckman was not with 
her. He did not want to lose his fine 
running start, so he would not linger. 
He rushed out, leaving Charity amazed. 


F Cheever had found Dyckman, he 

would certainly have opened fire on 
him. He would have killed Jim, perhaps, 
and been arrested by several very bour- 
geois policemen, tried by a very homely 
set of peers and a large jury of news- 
papers and finally killed by the State. 
And that would have been the last of 
Charity’s husband, Zada’s Peterkin. 

There was a Peterkin in a poem of 
Southey’s, who kept asking about the 
glorious battle of Blenheim. “But what 
good came of it at last?” It is a search- 
ing question, very discouraging to 
chivalry. 

In his fury Cheever was convinced of 
the high and holy and cleanly necessity 
of murder. All of our basest deeds are 
always done with the noblest motives. 
Cheever forgot his own wickednesses in 
his mission to punish Dyckman. ‘The 
assassination of Dyckman, he was utterly 
certain, would have been what Browning 
called, ‘fa spittle wiped from the beard 
of God.” 
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But he was not permitted to carry out 
his mission, for Dyckman was somewhere 
on the Atlantic, far beyond the range of 
Cheever’s hand-artillery. 

Disappointed bitterly at having to let 
him live awhile, Cheever returned to his 
home, perhaps to destroy his wife. He 
found her reading. She was overjoyed 
to see him. He stared at her, trying to 
realize her inconceivable depravity. 

“Hello, honey,” she cried. ‘What’s 
wrong? You've got a fever, I’m sure. 
I’m going to take your temperature.” 

From her hospital experience she car- 
ried a little thermometer in her handbag. 
She had it by her and rose to put it 
under his tongue. 

He struck it from her, and she stared 
at him. He stood quivering like an over- 
driven horse. He called her a name 
highly proper in a kennel-club, but as- 
tonishing in a drawing-room: 

“Vou thought you’d get away with it, 
didn’t you? You thought you’d get away 
with it, didn’t you?” he panted. 

“Get away with what, honey?” she 
said, thinking him delirious. She had 
seen a hundred men shrieking in wild 
frenzies from brains too hot. 

“You and Dyckman, humph!” he 
groaned. “So you and Jim Dyckman 
sneaked off to the mountains together, 
did you? And came back on the same 
train, eh? And thought I’d never find it 
out. Why, you—” 

What he would have said she did not 
wait to hear. She was human, after all, 
and had thousands of plebeian and prim- 
itive ancestors and ancestresses. They 
jumped into her muscles with instant 
instinct. She slapped his face so hard 
that it rocked out of her view. 

She stood and fumbled at her tingling 
palm, aghast at herself and at the light- 
ning-stroke from unknown distances that 
shattered her whole being. Then she 
began to sob. 

Peter Cheever’s aching jaw dropped, 
and he gazed at her befuddled. His il- 
logical belief in her guilt was illogically 
converted to a profound conviction of 
her innocence. The wanton whom he 
had accused was metamorphosed into a 
slandered angel who would not, could 
not sin. In his eyes she was hopelessly 
pure. 
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“Thank God!” he moaned. “Oh, 
thank God for one clean woman in this 
dirty world!” 

He caught her bruised hand and began 
to kiss it and pour tears on it. And she 
looked down at his beautiful bent head 
and laid her other hand on it in benison. 

It is one way of reconciling families. 

Cheever was so filled with remorse 
that he was tempted to write Jim Dyck- 
man a note of apology. That was one of 
the few temptations he ever resisted. 

Now he was going to kill everybody 
who had been dastard enough to believe 
and spread the scandal he had so easily 
believed himself. But he would have had 
to begin with Zada. He was afraid of 
Zada. He enjoyed a few days of honey- 
moon with Charity. 

He dodged Zada on the telephone, and 
he gave Mr. Hudspeth instructions to 
say that he was always out when “Miss 
You Know” called. Mr. Hudspeth an- 
swered “I know.” 

One morning, at an incredibly early 
hour for Zada, she walked into his of- 
fice and asked Mr. Hudspeth to retire— 
also the suspiciously good-looking ste- 
nographer. Then Zada said: 


, 


“Peterkin, it’s time you came home.’ 
He laughed hard and sharp. She took 
out a little weapon. She had been under- 
cutting the Sullivan Law herself. Peter 


was nauseated. Zada was calm. 

“Peterkin,” she said, “did you read 
yesterday about that woman who shot a 
man and then herself?” 

Peter had read it several times recently 
—the same story with different names. 
It had long been a fashionable thing: 
the disprised lover murders the dispris- 
ing lover and then executes the murderer. 
It was expensive to rugs and cheated 
lawyers out of fees, and jurors, but saved 
the State no end of money. 

Cheever surrendered. 

“T’ll come home,” he said, gulping the 
last quinine word. It seemed to him the 
most loyal thing he could do at the 
moment. It would have been unpardon- 
ably unkind to Charity to let himself be 
spattered all over his office and the news- 
papers by a well-known like Zada. 

Once “home” with Zada, he took the 
pistol away from her. But she laughed 
and said: 
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“I can 
dearie.” 

Thus Zada reéstablished her rights. 
Cheever was very sorry. He cursed him- 
self for being so easily led astray. He 
wondered why it was his lot to be so 
fickle and incapable of loyalty. He did 
not know. He could only accept himself 
as he was. Oneself is the most wonder- 
ful, inexplicable thing in the world. 

So Charity’s brief honeymoon waned, 
blinked out again. 


always buy another one, 


| ee Dyckman came home from the 
yacht-cruise in blissless ignorance of 
all this frustrated drama. He longed to 
see Charity but dared not. He took sud- 
den hope from remembering her de- 
termination to go back abroad to her 
nursery of wounded soldiers. 

He had an inspiration. He would go 
abroad also—as a member of the avia- 
tion-corps. He already owned a fairly 
good hydro-aéroplane which had not 
killed him yet—he was a good swimmer, 
and lucky. 

He ordered the best war-eagle that 
could be made, and began to take lessons 
in military maps, bird’s-eye views and 
explosives. He was almost happy. He 
would improve on the poet’s dream-ideal, 
“Were I a little bird, I’d fly to thee.” 

He would be a big bird, and he’d fly 
with his Thee. He would call on Charity 
in France when they both had an evening 
off, and take her up into the clouds for 
a sky-ride. 

He had an ambition. At worst, he 
could die for France. It is splendid to 
have something to die for. It makes life 
worth living. 

He was so ecstatic in his first flight 
with his finished machine that he fell 
and broke one of its wings, also one of 
his own. Charity heard of his accident 
and called on him at his mother’s house. 
He told her his plans. 

“Too bad!” she sighed. “I’m not 
going abroad. Besides, I couldn’t see you 
if I did.” 

Then she told him what Cheever had 
said, but not how she had slapped. Jim 
was wild. He rose on his bad arm and 
fell back again, groaning : 

“Tl kill him for that.” 

Everybody is always going to kill 
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everybody. Sometimes somebody does 
kill somebody. But Dyckman went over 
to the great majority. Charity begged 
him not to kill her husband, and to 
please her he promised not to. 

Charity, having insured her husband’s 
life, said: 

“And now, Jimmie old boy, I mustn’t 
see you any more. Gossip has linked our 
names. We must unlink them. My hus- 
band and you will butcher each other if 
I’m not careful, so it’s good-by for keeps, 
and God bless you, isn’t it? Promise?” 

“T’ll promise anything, if you’ll go on 
away and let me alone,” Jim groaned, 
his broken arm being quite sufficient 
trouble for him at the moment. 

Charity laughed and went on away. 
She was deeply comforted by a promise 
which she knew he would not keep. 

Dyckman himself as soon as his broken 
bones ceased to shake his soul groaned 
with loneliness and despaired of living 
without Charity—vowed in his sick 
misery that nobody could ever come be- 
tween them. He could not, would not, 
live without her. 

Still the gossip oozed along that he 
had not lived without her. 


CHAPTER XVI 





EDZIE had come to town with 
no social ambitions whatso- 
ever beyond a childish desire 
to be enormously rich and 
marry a beautiful prince. Her ideal 
of heaven at first was an eternal movie- 
show interrupted at will by several meals 

a day, incessant soda-water and ice-cream 
and a fellow or two to spoon with, and 
some up-to-date duds—most of all, sev- 
eral pairs of those white-topped shoes all 
the girls in town were wearing. 

The time would shortly come when 
Kedzie would abhor the word swe// and 
despise the people who used it, violently 
forgetting that she had herself used it. 
She would soon be overheard saying to a 
mixed girl of her mixed acquaintance: 
“Take it from me, chick, when you find 
a dame calls herself a lady, she aint. 
Nobody who is it says it, and if you 
wan to be right, lay off such words as 
swell and classy.” 

Later, she would be finding that it 
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WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 


took something still more than avoiding 
the word /ady to deserve it. She would 
writhe to believe that she could never 
quite make herself exact with the term. 
She would hate those who had been born 
and made to the title, and she would 
revert at times to common instincts with 
fierce anarchy. 

But one must go forward before one 
can backslide, and Kedzie was on the 
way up the slippery hill. 

She had greatly improved the quality 
of her lodgirigs, her suitors and her 
clothes. Her photographic successes in 
risky exposures had brought her a 
marked increase of wages. She wore as 
many clothes as she could in private, to 
make up for her self-denial before the 
camera. Her taste in dress was soubret- 
tish and flagrant, but it was not small- 
town. She was beginning to dislike ice- 
cream soda and candy and to call for 
beer and Welsh rarebit. She would soon 
be liking salads with garlic and Roque- 
fort cheese in the dressing. She was 
mounting with splendid assiduity toward 
the cigarette and the highball. There 
was no stopping Kedzie. She kept rising 
on stepping stones of her dead selves. 

Landladies are ladder-rungs of prog- 
ress too; Kedzie’s history might have 
been traced by hers. 

Her camera-career had led her from 
the flat of the delicatessen merchant, 
through various shabby lairs, into the 
pension of a vaudeville favorite of pre- 
historic fame. The house was dilap- 
idated, and the brownstone front had 
the moth-eaten look of the plush fur- 
niture within. 

Mrs. Jambers was as fat as if she fed 
on her own boarders, but she was once 
no less a person than Mrs. Trixie Jam- 
bers Coogan, of Coogan and Jambers. 
She had once evoked wild applause at 
Tony Pastor’s by her. clog-dancing. 

There was another dancer there, an 
old grenadier of a woman who had been 
famous in her time as a premiére dan- 
seuse at the opera. Mrs. Bottger had 
spent a large part of her early life on 
one toe, but now she could hardly bal- 
ance herself sitting down. She held on 
to the table while she ate. She did not 
look as if she needed to eat any more. 

Kedzie was proud to know people who 
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had been as famous as these two said 
they had been, but Bottger and Jambers 
used to fight bitterly over their respective 
schools of expression. Bottger insisted 
that the buck and wing and the double 
shuffle and other forms of jiggery were 
low. Jambers insisted that the ballet 
was immoral and, what was more, in- 
sincere. Mrs. Bottger was furious at the 
latter charge, but the former was now 
rather flattering. She used secretly to 
take out old photographs of herself as a 
slim young thing in tights with one toe 
for support and the other resting on one 
knee. She would gloat over these as a 
miser over his gold ; and she would shake 
her finger at her quondam self and scold 
it lovingly—‘“You wicked little thing, 
you!” Then she would hastily move it 
out of the reach of her tears. It was safe 
under the eaves of her bosom against her 
heart. 

It was a merry war, with dishonors 
even, till a newcomer appeared, a Miss 
Eleanor Silsby, who taught the ultimate 
word in dancing; she admitted it her- 
self. As she explained it, she went back 
to nature for her inspiration. Her 
pupils dressed as near to what nature 
had provided them with as they really 
dared. Miss Silsby said that they were 
trying to catch the spirit of wind and 
waves and trees and flowers, and trans- 
late them into the dance. They trans- 
lated seaweed and whitecaps and clouds 
into steps. Miss Silsby was booking a 
few vaudeville dates “in order to bring 
the art of nature back to the people and 
bring the people back to the art of 
nature.” What the people would do 
with it she did not explain—nor what the 
police would do to them if they tried 
it. 

Miss Silsby had by the use of the most 
high-sounding phrases attained about the 
final word in candor. What clothes her 
pupils wore were transparent and flighty. 
The only way to reveal more skin would 
have been to grow it. 

Yet so gradually had the mania for 
disrobing spread about the world that 
there was little or no shock to be had. 
People generally assumed to be respect- 
able took their children to see the dances, 
even permitted them to learn them. Ac- 
cording to Miss Silsby’s press-notices, 








ok 
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“Members of wealthy and prominent 
families are taking up the new art.” And 
perhaps they were doing as well by their 
children as more careful parents, since 
nothing is decent or indecent except by 
acclamation, and if nudity is made com- 
monplace, there is one multitude of 
temptations removed from our curiosity. 

But Bottger, whose ballet-tights and 
tulle skirt were once the horror of all 
good people — Bottger was disgusted 
with the dances of Miss Silsby, and said 
so. 

Miss Silsby was merely amused 

by Bottger’s hostility. She scorned her 
scorn, and with the utmost scientific and 
ethnological support declared that 
clothes were immoral in origin, and the 
cause of immorality and extravagance, 
since they were not the human integu- 
ment. Jambers was not quite sure what 
“integument” was, but she thanked God 
she had never had it in her family. 

An interested onlooker and in-listener 
at these boarding-house battles was Ked- 
zie. By now she was weary of her pres- 
ent occupation—of course! She was 
tired of photographs of herself, espe- 
cially as they were secured at the cost 
of long hours of posing under the hot 
skylight of a photograph gallery. Miss 
Silsby gave Kedzie a pair of compli- 
mentary seats to an entertainment at 
which the Silsby sirens were to dance. 
Kedzie was swept away with envy of the 
hilarity, the grace, the wild animal 
effervescence and elegance of motion. 

She contrasted the vivacity of the 
dancer’s existence with the stupidity of 
her still-life poses. She longed to run 
and pirouette and leap into the air. She 
wished she could kick herself in the back 
of the head to music the way the Silsby 
girls did. 

When she told this to Miss Silsby the 
next day Miss Silsby was politely indif- 
ferent. Kedzie added: 

“You know, I’m up on that classic 
stuff too. Oh, yessum, Greek costumes 
are just everyday duds to me.” 

“Indeed !”” Miss Silsby exclaimed. 

Kedzie showed her some trade photo- 
graphs of herself as an Athenienne, and 
Miss Silsby pondered. Although her 
dances were supposed to purify and 
sweeten the soul, one of her darlings had 
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so fiendish a temper that she had torn 
out several Psyche knots. She was the 
demurest of all in seeming when she 
danced, but she was uncontrollably jeal- 
ous. 

Miss Silsby saw that Kedzie’s pout 
had commercial value. She _ invited 
Kedzie to join her troupe. And Kedzie 
did. The wages were small, but the 
world was new. She became one of the 
most attractive of the dancers. But 
once more the rehearsals and the long 
hours of idleness wore out her enthu- 
siasm. She hated the regularity of the 
performances ; every afternoon and even- 


. ing she must express raptures she did not 


feel, by means of laborious jumpings 
and runnings to the same music. And 
she abominated the requirement to keep 
kicking herself in the back of the head. 

Even the thrill of clotheslessness be- 
came stupid. It was disgusting not to 
have beautiful gowns to dance in. Zada 
L’Etoile and others had a new costume 
for every dance. Kedzie had one tire- 
some hip-length shift and little else. As 
usual, poor Kedzie found that realiza- 
tion was for her the parody of anticipa- 
tion. 


KEDZIE'S new art danced into her 

life a few new suitors, but they came 
at a time when she was almost imbecile 
over Thomas Gilfoyle, the advertising 
bard. He was the first intellectual man 


she had met—that is, he was intellectual 
compared with any other of her men 
friends. He could read and write some- 
thing besides business literature. In 
fact, he was a fellow of startling ideas. 
He called himself a Socialist. What the 
Socialists would have called him it 
would be hard to.say; they are given to 
strong language. 

Kedzie had known in Nimrim what 
church socials were, for they were about 
the height of Nimrim excitement. But 
young Mr. Gilfoyle was not a church 
Socialist. He detested all creeds and all 
churches and said things about them and 
about religion that at first made Kedzie 
look up at the ceiling and dodge. But 
no brimstone ever broke though the plas- 
ter and she grew used to his diatribes. 

She had never met one of these fa- 
miliar enough figures before, and she 
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was vaguely stirred by his chantings in 
behalf of humanity. He adored the poor 
laborers, though he did not treat the 
offce-boy well and he was not gallant to 
the scrub-woman. But his theories were 
as beautiful as music,-and he intoned 
them with ringing oratory. Kedzie did 
not knew what he was talking about, any 
more than she knew what Caruso was 
singing about when she turned him on 
in Mrs. Jambers’ phonograph, but his 
melodies put her heart to its paces, and 
so did Gilfoyle’s. 

Gilfoyle wrote her poems, too, real 
poems not meant for publication at ad- 
vertising rates. Kedzie had never had 
anybody commit poetry at her before. It 
lifted her like that Biltmore elevator 
and sent her heart up into her head. He 
lauded Kedzie’s pout as well as her more 
saltant expressions. He voiced a belief 
that life in a little hut with her would 
be luxury beyond the contemptible 
stupidities of life in a palace with an- 
other. Kedzie did not care for the hut 


detail, but the idolatry of so “brainy” a 
man was inspiring. 
Kedzie and Gilfoyle were mutually 


afraid: she of his intellect, he of her 
beauty and of her very fragility. Of 
course, he called her by her new name, 
“Miss Adair.” Later he implored the 
priceless joy of calling her by her first 
name. 

Gilfoyle feared to ask this privilege 
in prose, and so he put it in verse. Ked- 
zie found it in her mail at the stage door. 
She huddled in a corner of the big un- 
dressing-room where the nymphs pre- 
pared for their task. The young rowdies 
kept peeking over her shoulder and 
snatching at her letter, but when finally 
she read it aloud to them as a punishment 
and a triumph, they were stricken with 
awe. It ran thus: 


Pretty maid, pretty maid, may I call you 
“Anita ?” 

Your last name is sweet, but your first 
name is sweeter. 


Kedzie stumbled over this, because 
she had not yet entirely eradicated the 
Western final r from her pronunciation. 
She thought Mr. Gilfoyle was awful 
swell because he dropped it naturally. 
But she read on, scrambling over some 
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of the words the way a horse jumps a 
fence one rail too high. 


You are so adorable 
I find it deplorable, 
Absurd and abnormal 
To cling to the formal. 
*Twere such a good omen 
To drop the cognomen. 
So I beg you to promise 
That you'll call me “Thomas,” 
Or better yet “Tommie,” 
Instead of th’ abomi- 
Nable “Mr. Gilfoyle.” 
You can, and you will foil 
My torments Mephistian 
By using my Christian 
Name and permitting Yours Truly 
To call you yours too-ly. 


Miss Adair 

Hear my prayer 

Do I darv 
Call my love when I meet her 
“Anita?” Anita! Anita!! 


In the silence that followed, she 
whisked out a box of shrimp-pink letter- 
paper she had bought at a drug-store. It 
was daintily ruled in violet lines and 
had a mauve A at the top. It was called 
“The Nobby Note,” and so she knew it 
was all right. 

She wrote on it the simple but thrill- 
ing answer: 


Dear Tommie: 
You bet your boots! 
ANITA. 


By the time she had sealed and ad- 
dressed the shrimpy envelope-and begun 
feverishly to make up for lost time in 
changing her costume, the other girls 
had recovered a little from the suffoca- 
tion of her glory. One of them mur- 
mured: 

“Say, Aneet, what is your first name? 
Your really truly one.” 

Another snarled. “What’s your really 
truly last name?” 

A third dryad whooped: “I bet it’s 
Lizzie Smoots or Mag Wimpfhauser.” 

The others had other suggestions to 
howl, and Anita cowered in silence, 
wondering if one of the fiends would 
not at any moment guess “Kedzie 
Thropp.” 

The call to arms and legs cut short 
her torment, and for once the music 
seemed appropriate. Never had she 
danced with such lyricism. 
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CGILFOYLE had the presence of mind 

to be waiting in the alley after the 
matinée, and took from her hand the 
note she was carrying to the mail-box. 
When he read it, he almost embraced her 
right there. 

They took a street-car to Mrs. 
Jambers’ boarding-house, but cruel dis- 
appointment waited for them. Another 
boarder was entertaining her gentleman 
friend in the parlor. Kedzie was furious. 
So was the other boarder. 

That night Gilfoyle met Kedzie again 
at the stage door, but they could not go 
to the boarding-house, for Mrs. Jambers 
occupied at that time a kind of false 
mantelpiece that turned out to be a bed 
in disguise. So they went to the park. 

Young Gilfoyle treated Kedzie with 
almost more respect than she might have 
desired. He was one of those self- 
chaperoning young men who spout 
anarchy and practice asceticism. Even 
in his poetry it was the necessitous limita- 
tions of rhyme-words that dragged him 
into his boldest thoughts. 

Sitting on a dark park bench with 
Kedzie, he could not have been more cir- 
cumspect if there had been sixteen duen- 
nas gathered around. The first time he 
hugged her was a rainy night when Ked- 
zie had to snuggle close and haul his 
arm around her, and then his heart beat 
so fast against her shoulder that she was 
afraid he would die of it. 

Cool, wet, windy nights in late summer 
feel very cold, and a damp bench under 
dripping trees was a nuisance to a tired 
dancing-girl. Love was so inconvenient 
that when Kedzie bewailed the restric- 
tions imposed on unmarried people Gil- 
foyle proposed marriage. It popped out 
of him so suddenly that Kedzie felt his 
heart stop and listen. Then it began to 
race, and hers ran away too. 

“Why, Mr. Gilfoyle! Why, Tom- 
mie!” she gurgled. It was her first pro- 
posal of marriage, and she lost her head. 
“And you a Socialist and telling me you 
didn’t believe in marriages!” 

“T don’t,” said Gilfoyle, with lovely 
sublimity above petty consistencies, “ex- 
cept with you, Anita. I don’t believe in 
anything exclusive for anybody except 
you for me and me for you. We've just 
got to be each other’s own, haven’t we?” 


Kedzie could think of nothing to add 
except a little emphasis; so she cried: 
“Fach other’s very ownest own!” 

Thus they became engaged. That 
made it possible for her to have him in 
her own room at the boarding-house. 
Also it enabled him to borrow money 
from her with propriety when they were 
hungry for supper. Fortunately, he did 
not mind her going on working. Not at 
all. 

Gilfoyle was a fiend of jealousy con- 
cerning individuals, but he was not 
jealous of the public. It did not hurt 
him at all to have Kedzie publishing her 
structural design to the public, because 
he loved the public, and the public paid 
indirectly. He wanted the masses to have 
what the classes have. That delighted 
Kedzie, at first. What she thought she 
understood of his socialistic scheme was 
that every poor girl like herself was 
going to have her limousine and her 
maid and a couple of footmen. She did 
not pause to figure out how complicated 
that would be, since the maid would 
have to have her maid, and that maid 
hers, and so on, ad infinitum, ad absur- 
dum. Later Kedzie found that Gilfoyle’s 
first intention was to impoverish the rich, 
elimousinate their wives and put an end 
to luxury. It astonished her how furious 
he got when he read of a ball given by 
people of wealth, though a Bohemian 
dance at Webster Hall pleased him very 
much, even though some of the costumes 
made Kedzie’s Greek vest look prudish. 
But all this, Kedzie was to find out after 
she had married the wretch. One finds 
out so many things when one marries 
one. It is like going behind a tapestry 
and beholding the knotty side with the 
pattern reversed and blurred. 


CHAPTER XVII 





EDZIE and Tommie enjoyed a 
K cosy bethrothal. He was busy 

at his shop, and she was busy 
—s at hers. They did not see 
much of each other, and that made for 
the prosperity of their love. They talked 
a great deal of marriage, but it seemed 
expedient to wait till one or the other 
acquired a raise of wage. The Silsby 
dancers were playing at cut salaries in 
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Born in a log cabin, Abraham Lincoln had 
little chance to acquire an education. But 
he was determined to succeed. me 
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accord with the summer schedules, and 
business was very light at the advertising 
agency. 

The last week the troupe was playing 
at the Bronx Opera House, and there 
Skip Magruder chanced to see her— 
to see more of her than he bad ever ex- 
pected to on the hither side of matri- 
mony. 

His old love came back with a tidal 
rush, and he sent her a note written with 
care in a barroom—or so Kedzie judged 
from the beery fragrance of it. It said: 


Dear Anita. 

Was considerable supprise to see you to- 
night as didn’t know you was working 
in vawdvul and as I have been very loan- 
some for you thought woud ask you woud 
you care to take supper after show with 
your loveing admirror and frend will wait 
for anser at stage door hopping to see you 
for Old Lang’s Sign. 

Patrick X. MAGRUDER—“SKIP.” 


Kedzie did not read this letter to the 
gang of nymphs. She blushed bitterly 
and mumbled: “Well, of all the nerve!” 
After some hesitation she wrote on Skip’s 
note the “scatting” words: “Nothing 
doing’ and sent it back by the dismal 
stage doorkeeper. 

She hoped Skip would have the 
decency to go away and die quietly and 
not hang round to see her leave with Mr. 
Gilfoyle. Skip had a hitch in one leg, 
but Mr. Gilfoyle had a touch of 
writer’s cramp, and Kedzie had no de- 
sire to see the result of a conflict between 
two such victims of unpreparedness. 

She forgot both rivals in the excite- 
ment of a sudden incursion of Miss 
Silsby, who came crying: 

“Oh, girls, girls, what Do you Sup- 
Pose has Happened? I have been en- 
Gaged to give my dances at Noxon’s— 
old Mrs. Noxon’s, in Newport.” 

Miss Silsby always used the first per- 
son singular, though she never danced ; 
and if she had, in the costume of her 
charges, the effect would have been a 
fatal satire. 

By now Kedzie was familiar enough 
with names of great places to realize the 
accolade. To be recognized by the 
Noxons was to be patented by royalty. 
And Newport was Mecca. 

The pilgrimage thither was a voyage 
of discovery with all an explorer’s zest. 
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Her first view of the city disappointed 
her, but her education had progressed 
so far that she was able to call the pleas- 
ant, crooked streets of the older towns 
“picturesque.” A person who is able to 
murmur “How picturesque!” has made 
progress in snobbical education. Ked- 
zie murmured ‘How picturesque!” when 
she saw the humbler portions of New- 
port. 

But there was a poignant sincerity in 
her admiration of the homes of the rich. 
Bad taste with ostentation moved her as 
deeply as true stateliness. Her heart 
made outcry for experience of opulence. 
She now despised the palaces of New 
York because they had no yards. New- 
port houses had parks. Newport was 
the next candy shop she wanted to work 
in. 

The splendor of the visit was dimmed 
for her, however, when she learned that 
she would not be permitted to swim at 
Bailey’s Beach. Immediately she felt 
that swimming anywhere else was con- 
temptible. 

Still, she was seeing Newport, and she 
could not tell what swagger fate might 
now be within reach of her hands,—or 
her feet, rather—for Kedzie was gain 
ing her golden apples not by clutching 
at them but by kicking them off the 
tree of opportunity with her carefully 
manicured little toes. 

Also she said “swagger” now instead 
of “classy” or “swell.” Also she forgot 
to telegraph Tommie Gilfoyle, as she 
promised, of her safe arrival. Also she 
was too busy to write to him that first 
night. 


’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 


—— .]HEN 


“Prissy” Atterbury 
W started the gossip rolling 
| | pass = ry seen Jim Dyck- 
a er the Grand Central 
Terminal alone and wait for Charity 
Coe Cheever to come from the same 
train, it did not take long for the story 
to roll on to Newport. By then it was 
a pretty definite equivalent of guilt in 
a vile intrigue. When Mrs. Noxon an- 
nounced her charity circus, people 
wondered if even she would dare in- 
clude Mrs. Cheever on her bead-roll. 
The afternoon was for guests; the 
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evening was for the public at five dol- 
lars a head. 

One old crony of Charity’s, now Mrs. 
Platen, revived the story for Mrs. 


Noxon at the time when she was editing 
the list of invitations for the afternoon. 
be properly 


Mrs. Noxon seemed to 
shocked. 

“Of course, you’ll not invite her now,” 
said Mrs. Platen. 

“Not invite her!” Mrs. Noxon 
snorted. “I’ll invite her twice. In the 
first place, I don’t believe it of Charity 
Coe. I knew her mother. In the second, 
if it’s true, what of it? Charity Coe has 
done so much good that she has a right 
to do no end of bad before she catches 
up.” 

To emphasize her support, Mrs. 
Noxon insisted on Charity Coe’s coming 
to her as a house-guest for a week be- 
fore the féte. This got into all the pa- 
pers and redeemed Charity’s good name 
amazingly. Perhaps Jim Dyckman saw 
it in the papers. At least he and his 
yacht drifted into the harbor the day 
of the affair. Of course, he had an in- 
vitation. 

The Noxon affair was the usual thing, 
only a little more so. People dressed 
themselves as costlily as they could, for 
hours beforehand—then spent a half- 
hour or more fuming in a carriage- and 
motor-tangle waiting to arrive at the en- 
trance, while the heat sweat all the 
starch out of themselves and clothes. 

A constant flood poured in upon Mrs. 
Noxon, or tried to find her at the re- 
ceiving post. She was usually not there. 
She was like a general running a big 
battle. She had to gallop to odd spots 
now and then. 

The tradition of her selectness received 
a severe strain in the presence of such 
hordes of guests. They trod on each 
other’s toes, tripped on each other’s 
parasols, beg-pardoned’ with _ ill- 
restrained wrath, failed to get near 
‘enough to see the sights, stood on tiptoe 
or bent down to peer through elbows like 
children outside a ball-park. 

The entertainment was vaudeville dis- 
guised by expense. It was not easy to 
hold the attention of those surfeited eyes 
and ears. Actors and actresses of note 
almost perished with wrath and humilia- 
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tion at the indifference to their arts. 
Loud laughter from the back rows broke 
in at the wrong time, and appalling 
silences greeted the times to laugh. 

The fame, or notoriety, of the Silsby 
dancers attracted a part of the throng 
to the marble swimming-pool and the 
terraced fountain with its deluged statu- 
ary. Jim Dyckman and Charity Coe sud- 
denly found themselves together. They 
hated it, but they could not easily es- 
cape. Jim felt that all eyes were bulging 
out at them. He had murder in his 
heart. 

There was the usual delay, the frank 
impatience and leg-fag of people unused 
to standing about except at receptions 
and dressmakers. Finally the snobbish 
string-orchestra from Boston, which 
played only the most exclusive music, 
began to tune up, and at length after 
much mysterious wig-wagging of signals 
to play, it played a hunting-piece. 

Suddenly from the foliage came what 
was supposed to be a startled nymph. 
The spectators were startled, too, for a 
moment, for her costume was amazing. 
Even on Bailey’s Beach it would have 
attracted attention. 

Kedzie was the nymph. She was mak- 
ing her début into great society. What 
would her mother have said if she could 
have seen her there? Her father would 
have said nothing. He would have 
fainted unobtrusively, for the first time 
in his life. 

Kedzie was scared. She had stage- 
fright, and she was ashamed, not of the 
paucity of her clothes, but of their lack 
of style. 

“Poor little thing!” said Charity, and 
began to applaud to cheer her up. She 
nudged Jim. “Come on, help her out. 
Isn’t she beautiful ?” 

“Is she?” said Jim, applauding. 

It did not seem right to praise one 
woman’s beauty to another. It was like 
praising one author’s work to another, 
or praising another preacher’s sermon to 
a preacher’s face. 

Still, Jim had to admit that Kedzie 
was pretty. Suddenly he wanted to tor- 
ment Charity, and so he exclaimed. 

“You're right, she is a little corker, 
a very pleasant dream!” Anger at 
Charity snatched away the blindfold 
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WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 


which is another name for 
Scales fell from his eyes, and he saw 
truth in nakedness. He saw _ beauty 
everywhere. All about him were beauti- 
ful women in rich costume. He saw that 
beauty is not a matter of opinion, a de- 
cision of love’s, but a happening to be 
regular or curvilinear or warm of color 
or hospitable in expression. 

Particularly he saw the beauty of 
Kedzie. There was more of her to see 
than of those other women behind their 
screens of silk and lace and linen. His 
infatuation for Charity Coe had_be- 
fuddled him, wrapped him in a fog 
through which all other women passed 
like swaddled figures. He felt free now. 

Over Charity’s shoulder and through 
the spray of the goura on her hat 
he saw Kedzie sharp and stark, her 
suavities of line and the milk-smooth 
fabric of her envelope. He studied Ked- 
zie with emancipation, not seeing Char- 
ity at all any more—nor she him. 

For Charity studied Kedzie too. She 
felt academically the delight of the girl’s 
beauty, a statue coming to life, or a liv- 
ing being going back into statue— 
Galatea in one phase or the other. She 
felt the delight of the girl’s successful 
drawing. She smiled to behold it. ‘Then 
her smile drooped, for the words of the 
old song came back crooning the ancient 
regret : 


fidelity. 


How small a part of time they share— 


There was elegy now in Kedzie’s 
graces. Youth was of their essence, and 
youth shakes off like the dust on the 
moth’s wing. Youth is gone at a touch. 

In her sorrow she turned to look up at 
Jim. She was shocked to see how at- 
tentively he regarded Kedzie. He 
startled her by the fascination in his 
mien. She looked again at Kedzie. 

Somehow the girl immediately grew 
ugly—or what beauty she had was that 
of a poisonous snake. And she looked 
common, too. Who else but a common 
creature would come out on a lawn thus 
unclothed for a few dollars? 

She looked again at Jim Dyckman, 
and he was not what he had been. He 
was as changed as the visions in Lewis 
Carroll’s poem. She saw that he had his 
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common streak too: he was mere man, 
animal, temptable. But she forgave him. 
Curiously, he grew more valuable since 
she felt that she was losing him. 

There was an impatience shaking at 
her breast. In anybody else she would 
have called it jealousy. This astounded 
her, made her afraid of herself and of 
him. What right had she to be jealous of 
anybody but Peter Cheever? She felt 
that she was more indecent than Kedzie. 
She bowed her head and blushed. Scales 
fell from her eyes also. She was like 
Eve after the apple had taught her what 
she was. She wanted to hide. But she 


could not break through the crowd. She 
must stand and watch the dance through. 


ALL this brief while Kedzie had stood 
““ wavering. There had been a hitch 
somewhere. The other nymphs were de- 
layed in their entrance. One of them 
had stepped on a thorny rose and an- 
other had ripped her tunic—she came in 
at last with a safety pin to protect her 
from the law; but then, safety pins are 
among the primeval inventions. 

According to the libretto, the wood- 
nymphs, terrified by a hunting-party, 
ran to take refuge with the water- 
nymphs. The water-nymphs were late 
likewise. The dryads came suddenly 
through Mrs. Noxon’s imported shrubs, 
puncturing them with rhythmic atti- 
tudes. These lost something of their 
poetry from being held so long that 
equilibria were lost foolishly. 

Finally, the water-sprites came forth 
from cleverly managed concealment in 
a bower and stood mid-thigh in the water 
about the fountain. They attitudinized 
also, with a kind of childish poetry that 
did not quite convince, for the fountain 
rained on them, and some of them shiv- 
ered as cold gouts of water smote their 
shoulder-blades. 

The hunting-music died away, and the 
wood-nymphs decided not to go into the 
water home; instead, they implored the 
water-nymphs to come forth from their 
liquid residence. But the water-nymphs 
refused. The wood-nymphs tried to lure 
them with gestures and dances. It was 
all dreadfully puerile, and yet somehow 
worth while. 

The wood-nymphs wreathed a human 
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chain about the marge of the pool. Un- 
fortunately the marble had _ been 
splashed in spots by the fountain spray, 
and it was on the slipperiest of the spots 
that Kedzie had to execute a pirouette. 

Her pivotal foot slid; the other 
stabbed down in a wild effort to restore 
her balance. It slipped. She knew that 
she was gone. She made frenzied 
clutches at the air, but it would not sus- 
tain her. She was strangely sincere now 
in her gestures. The crowd laughed— 
then stopped short. 

It was funny till it looked as if the 
nymph might be hurt. Jim Dyckman 
darted forward to save her. He knocked 
Charity aside roughly and did not know 
it. He arrived too late to catch Kedzie. 

Kedzie sat into the pool with great 
violence. The spray she cast up fatally 
spotted several delicate robes. That 
would have been of some consolation to 
Kedzie if she had known it. But all she 
knew was that she went backward into 
the wrong element. Her wrath was 
greater than her sorrow. 

Her head went down: she swallowed 
a lot of water, and when she kicked her- 
self erect at last, she was half strangled, 
entirely drenched and quite blinded. The 
other nymphs, wood and water, giggled 
and shook with sisterly affection. 

Kedzie stumbled forward, groping. 
Jim Dycknian bent, slipped his hands 
under her arms and hoisted her to land. 
He felt ludicrous, but his chivalry was 
automatic. 

Kedzie was so angry at herself and 
everybody else that she flung off his 
hands and snapped: 

“Quit it, dog on it!” 

Jim Dyckman quit it. He had for his 
pains an insult and a suit of clothes so 


drenched that he had to go back to his 
yacht, running the gantlet of a hundred 
ridicules. 

When he vanished, Kedzie found her- 
self in garments doubly clinging from 
being soaked. She was ashamed now, 
and hid her face in her arm. 

Charity Coe took pity on her, and be- 
fore the jealous Charity could check the 
generous Charity, she had stepped for- 
ward and thrown about the girl’s shoul- 
ders a light wrap she carried. She led 
her to the other wood-nymphs, and they 
took her back into the shrubbery. 

“Wait till you hear what Miss Silsby’s 
gotta say!” said one dryad, and another 
added: 

“Woisse than that is this: you know 
who that was you flang out at so re- 
gardless ?”’ 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care,” 
sobbed Kedzie. 

“You would care if you was wise to 
who His Nibs was!” 

“Who was it?” Kedzie gasped. 

“Jim. Dyckman—no less! You was 
right in his arms, and you hadda go an’ 
biff him.” 

“Oh, Lord!” sighed Kedzie. “I'll 
never do.” She was thinking that 
destiny had tossed her into the very arms 
of the aristocracy and she had been fool 
enough to fight her way out. She longed 
for Tommie Gilfoyle’s protection. 

Jim Dyckman, meanwhile, was 
clambering into his car with clothes and 
ardor dampened. He was swearing to 
cut out the whole herd of women. 

And Charity Coe Cheever was chatter- 
ing flippantly with a group of the dis- 
persing audience, while her heart was in 
throes of dismay at her own feelings and 
Jim Dyckman’s, 


The next installment of ‘‘We Can’t Have Everything’’ will appear in the January 
Red Book Magazine—on sale December 23rd. In it Mr. Hughes shows how this 
second chance meeting leads to the tangle in the lives of the three absorbing 
characters, Jim Dyckman, Kedzie Thropp and Charity Coe Cheever. 
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A NOVEL BY PETER B. KYNE 
Continued from page 290 of this issue. 
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firmly on the throne of my fathers.’ 

“Why ?” 

“Tt’s been framed with Sarros to let 
you spend your money on that concession 
and get the mine in running order ; then 
a fake suit, alleging an error in the 
government survey, will be filed. It will 
be claimed that the concession given your 
friend Geary is, by virtue of erroneous 
government surveys, the property of a 
citizen of Sobrante. The courts here do 
as Sarros tells them. You are to be 
kicked out, busted and despairing, and 
your nicely equipped little mine will be 
taken over as a government monoply and 
run for the benefit of the government, 
to-wit, Sarros and his satellites. We had 
to cook up a dirty deal like that to save 
your life. Of course, now that I have 
warned -you in time, you are safe. We 
schemed a proposition, however, that 
worked both ways. It enabled us to save 
you and to save us, by permitting the 
shipment, free of suspicion, of arms for 
the rebels that are to attack the city 
from within. Naturally I had to cache 
their arms within the city—and that was 
a hard problem until you happened 
along. Thank you, fairy godfather.” 

“My thanks are due you, Ricardo. I’m 
for you, first, last and all the time, and 
against this Sarros outfit. By the way, 
how do you purpose moving your ma- 
chine guns?” 

“We'll have to carry them, I guess.” 

“Well, I’ll have a small auto-truck 
delivered in Buenaventura by that 
time. You might arrange to armor it 
with sheet steel; and with a couple of 
machine guns mounted in it, and a crew 
of resolute Americans behind the ma- 
chine guns, you could caper from one 
end of the city to the other and clear a 
path for your infantry.” 

“Thank you, my friend. I’ll borrow 
the motor truck and arrange to armor it. 
That’s a bully idea. Are you bound for 
Buenaventura now?” 


Webster nodded. “Then,” Ricardo sug- 
gested, “I’ll meet you in my room at El 
Buen Amigo next Wednesday night at 
eleven and explain the details of my 
plans to you, if you care to hear them. 
I think they’re air-tight myself, but 
somehow I think I’d feel more certain of 
them if you approve them.” 

“T’ll be there, Rick, and the day you 
run that outlaw Sarros off the grass 
you'll know why I am for you.” 

“Good-by, old man. You will never 
know how grateful you have made me.” 


UEY shook hands with Webster and 

rode off through the timber, leaving 
John Stuart Webster to pursue the even 
tenor of his way, until at length he ar- 
rived once more in Buenaventura and 
sought accommodations at the Hotel 
Mateo. And there, as he entered the 
lobby and gazed through a glass door 
across the patio and into the veranda, he 
saw that which disturbed him greatly. 
In a big wicker rocker Dolores Ruey 
sat, rocking gently and busily stitching 
on a piece of fancy work! 
- Billy Geary gone back to the United 
States, and Dolores was still in Buena- 
ventura! Amazing! Why, what the 
devil did Billy mean by letting her have 
her own way like that? Of course they 
hadn’t been married, or she would not 
now be out there on the veranda, and of 
course they hadn’t quarreled, because 
that was an impossibility, and of course 
Billy had departed alone for the U. S. 
A., else he would have returned to their 
camp in the hills back of San Miguel de 
Padua. 

“Well, I know what I’m going to do,” 
Webster decided. “I’m not going to be 
led into temptation while Billy’s not on 
the job—-so I’ll not put up at the Hotel 
Mateo after all. I’ll just sneak around 
to El Buen Amigo and fix it with that 
old Mother Jenks not to tip off my pres- 
ence in town to Dolores Ruey until I 
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can get the lay of the land and see what 
the devil has happened to all my well- 
laid plans.” 

He retreated out the front door and 
called a carriage, into which he was 
about to step, bag and baggage, when 
Don Juan Cafetéro came rushing up in 
great excitement. “Sure, where are ye 
goin’ now, sor. Is there no room for ye 
in the Hotel Mateo?” 

“Their beds have jiggers in them, and 
I just remembered that,” Webster 
fibbed. “Hop in, John, and we'll drive 
around to Mr. Geary’s lodgings in El 
Buen Amigo.” 

“But I come t’rough the patio just 
now,” Don Juan explained, “an’ who 
should I meet but the young leddy.” 

“You infernal scoundrel! Did you 
tell her I was in town?” 

“Sure I did, sor. An’ why not?” 

“None of your infernal business. 
You’ve spoiled everything. You're a 
muddle-headed monkey and I’ve a great 
notion to let you get drunk again. Take 
the baggage back into the hotel.” 

Don Juan Cafetéro, greatly humbled 
and rebuffed, stepped aside and watched 
Webster stride back into the hotel. 
“God love ye, sor,” he mumbled, 
“knowin’ what I know, is it likely I’d 
let ye make a monkey out av her or yer- 
self? Ye made yer plans wit’ Misther 
Geary wit’out consultin’ her. Now go, 
ye grrand big divil, an’ find out why she 
kicked yer schame to smithereens.” 
And with a solemn and knowing wink 
at the duffle-bag, Don Juan picked that 
article up and followed after his master. 


CHAPTER XVII 


| ype STUART WEBSTER’S agile 

brain was the repository of many con- 
flicting emotions as he bathed, shaved 
and changed from his soiled khaki field 
clothes to a suit of ducks before present- 
ing himself before Dolores. 

Had Billy’s courage forsaken him at 
the last minute, with the result that he 
had gone back to the United States 
without having settled the question of 
Dolores’ future? Had he proposed and 
been rejected, or had he proposed, been 
accepted and had his plans for an imme- 
diate marriage vetoed by Dolores? 


In either event, why had Billy failed 
to leave a note for him at the Hotel 
Mateo, or mailed him a letter to the 
Globo de Oro at San Miguel de Padua, 
advising him of the change in the plan 
of action outlined for him by Webster? 

If Dolores had accepted him, then 
Billy Geary was just the sort of im- 
pulsive youth who could not rest until 
he had advised Webster of his luck; on 
the other hand, Billy was susceptible, in 
matters of love, to the deep melancholia 
which is as distinct a characteristic of 
the Hibernian nature as wit and light- 
heartedness, and in the event of dis- 
appointment he would not be apt to rush 
to his partner with the news; a feeling 
of chagrin would prompt him to keep his 
own counsel, to go away and stay away 
until he had smothered the ache and 
could return and meet Dolores without 
restraint and embarrassment. 

In the simplicity of his single-hearted 
devotion Webster was puzzled to under- 
stand how any woman in her right mind 
could fail to fall in love with Billy 
Geary. To begin, he was a fine looking 
lad and would look finer when the chills 
and fever had been eradicated; he was 
far from being a runt, mentally or 
physically; he was gentle, well-man- 
nered, kind, with the gift of turning a 
pretty speech to a woman and meaning 
it with all his heart and soul. A man he 
was, from heels to hair, and a man with 
prospects far above the average. To 
Webster’s way of thinking, the girl who 
married Billy might well count herself 
fortunate. 


DOLORES greeted him with un- 

affected pleasure. “Well, Caliph,” 
she said. Just that. It made Webster 
sensible of a feeling of having returned 
to her after an absence of several years! 
“T’m so glad to see you, Miss Ruey,” he 
replied, and added boldly, “particularly 
since I didn’t expect to.” 

She knew what her reply would lead 
to; nevertheless, with that dissimulation 
which can only be practiced in perfec- 
tion by a clever and beautiful woman, 
she answered with equal boldness: ‘“In- 
deed! Pray why?” 

“Well, for a pretty good reason, I 
think. A few weeks ago, after examining 
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Prevent Infection : 


The daily use of Absorbine, Jr., as 

a mouth wash is healthful and refresh- 

ing. It kills germs and is a true pre- 

ventive.. It is made of herbs—con- 

tains no acids or minerals—and is 
safe and pleasant to use. 


In his report on Absorbine, Jr., after mak- 
ing exhaustive tests, Prof. J. D. Hird, Bio- 
logical Chemist, Washington, D. C., writes: 


“Four or five drops of Absorbine, Jr., to an 
ounce of water is sufficient to thoroughly 
cleanse the mouth and teeth of injurious bac- 
teria, without injurious action on the teeth. 
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in addition to being an efficient ger- 
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iment. It is needed daily for the 
numerous little hurts that come 
through work in and about the home 
—for the children’s bruises in their 
rough-and-tumble play. 

Cleanses and Heals—cuts, bruises, lacera- 
tions, sores. 

Reduces Inflammation and Swelling—from 
sprains, wrenches, swollen veins and glands; 
tired, aching feet. 

Relieves Aches and Pains—soothing and 
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Bill’s concession very thoroughly, I told 
him he was a. potential millionaire. Now, 
while I disclaim any appearance of 
braggadocio, when John Stuart Webster, 
E.M., makes any mine owner a report 
like that, he is apt to be taken very seri- 
ously. And having made Bill a po- 
tential millionaire and arranged to give 
him three or four months’ vacation back 
home, I had a notion he’d present to you 
a very valid reason why you should ac- 
company him.” 

“You are very frank, Caliph.” 

“That’s because I’m curious. You do 
not mind being equally frank with an 
old cuss like me, do you, and telling me 
just why Bill’s plans miscarried? Be- 
cause he had a certain dream, and told 
me about it, and I did my little best to 
make it come true. You see, Miss Ruey, 
I’m a lot older than Bill, and I’ve known 
him since he was eighteen years old; I 
feel a responsibility toward him that is 
almost paternal.” 

“T think I understand, Caliph. It 
would be very difficult, I think, for any- 
body to meet Billy without being at- 
tracted toward him. He’s one of the 
dearest, most lovable boys in the world— 
and he did do me the signal honor of 
asking me to marry him. So there!” 

“Well, and why didn’t you?” 

She smiled at his blunt insistence on 
forcing the issue. “For a number of ex- 
cellent reasons, Caliph. In the first 
place, he wanted me to marry him im- 
mediately—and I wasn’t ready to leave 
Sobrante, while Billy was. Indeed, it 
was highly necessary that he should 
leave immediately, for the sake of his 
health, and I had Billy’s interest at 
heart sufficiently to insist upon it. You 
seem to forget that when a girl mar- 
ries she must make some preparation for 
the event, and if she has any close 
relatives, such as a brother, for instance, 
she likes to have that relative present at 
the ceremony. You will recall, Caliph, 
that I have a brother and that you have 
promised to introduce me to him very 
shortly. Much as you love Billy, would 
you insist upon depriving me of the joy 
of meeting my brother on the day of his 
triumph—on the day of the triumph of 
our family—just to please Billy by mar- 
rying him on ten minutes’ notice, and 
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leaving on a honeymoon next day? That 
is what you would refer to as crowding 
my hand and joggling my elbow.” 

“By Judas, I never thought of that, 
Miss Ruey,” the repentant Webster an- 
swered. “In fact, I wasn’t thinking of 
anybody’s interest in this matter but 
Bill’s.” 

“Not even of mine, Caliph?’—re- 
proachfully. 

“That goes without saying. Could I 
have done anything nicer for you than 
fix it for Bill so he would be in position 
to marry you? Here you are, practically 
alone in the world—at least you were 
when Bill met you and fell in love with 
you—and I know that boy so well I was 
convinced, after meeting you, that his 
future happiness and yours would best 
be conserved if you married him. I 
hope you dc not think I was pre- 
sumptuous in thinking this, or that I am 
presumptuous now in speaking my mind 
so frankly. I realize this is a most un- 
usual conversation—”’ 

“Quite to be expected of an unusual 
man, Caliph. And I do not think you 
were one bit presumptuous. It was won- 
derfully dear of you, and I am pro- 
foundly grateful that Billy and I have 
such a true, unselfish friend, whose first 
thought is for our happiness. I knew 
I was going to like you, before Billy in- 
troduced us—and I think more of you 
than ever, now that I know you're a 
dear, blundering old matchmaker. Of 
course you realize how badly I felt to 
think I couldn’t accede to Billy’s plan. 
Billy’s such a dear, it quite broke my 
heart to disappoint him, but a little tem- 
porary unhappiness will not ruin Billy, 
will it? It makes me feel blue to talk 
about it, Caliph.” 

“Not at all, not at all, Miss Ruey. 
Bill is one of the impulsive, whirlwind 
kind, up in the clouds to-day and down 
in the slough of despond to-morrow. 
He'll survive the shock. Of course, it 
would have been pretty nice if your 
affairs had permitted you to accompany 
Bill; I never had a honeymoon myself, 
but it must be a great institution, and I 
was all wrapped up in the notion of see- 
ing Bill have what I’d never had my- 
self—a honeymoon and a wife and kids 
and money enough to enjoy ’em all the 
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way that God intended a real man and 
woman to enjoy them. However, I’m 
glad to know everything will come out 
all right. Seeing you here gave me a 
momentary chill; thought a cog had 
slipped somewhere, so I helped myself 
to Cupid’s license and asked. A man 
cannot learn very much from a woman 
unless he asks questions, can he? I mean 
on the subject of love.” 

She smiled a little, wistful, knowing 
smile. ‘‘No, Caliph,” she answered seri- 
ously, “somehow the Master of Things 
ordained that on the subject of love, man 
must do all the talking.” 

“Yes, but on the other hand, woman 
has the last word—as usual. However, 
the only thing in your case and Billy’s 
that worries me is the thought that since 
Bill left his magnet behind, he will be 
drawn back here before he is in the kind 
of shape, physically, that I want him to 
be in before he relieves me on the job 
so I can go away.” 

“Do not worry on that point, Caliph. 
I am your ally there; between us both I 
think we can manage him.” 

“Fine business! Miss Ruey, if that 
boy Bill ever gets a notion in his head 
that you haven’t forgotten more than 
he’ll ever know, I’ll break his neck. And 
with those few kind words, we’ll dismiss 
William until you care to talk about him 
again, although if you’re as deep in love 
as Bill you'll not stay off the subject 
very long.” 


“TTOW is 
Caliph ?” 
“Coming out in the wash and without 
his colors running. I’ve sweated the 
booze out of him, hiking him over the 
hills, and bullied him into eating solids, 
and a few days ago I shut off the fire- 
water forever, I hope. However,I’ll have 
to watch him very closely for a long 
time yet—particularly in town. Out at 
the mine he’ll be away from temptation. 
Hard work is the best cure for Don 
Juan. There’s a deal of truth in the old 
saying that Satan will find mischief for 
idle hands to do. I imagine you’ve been 
rather idle lately. Hope you haven't 

been into mischief.” 
“T haven’t been idle. 


Don Juan Cafetéro, 


I’ve made sev- 


eral dresses for Mother Jenks and done 
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a lot of fancy work and begun the study 
of my mother tongue. If my brother 
should become president of this country, 
it would ill become his sister not to be 
able to speak Spanish. By the way, Billy 
told me you were going to remain up in 
the hills quite a while yet. What 
brought you back to town so soon ?” 

“Expected I’d have some freight 
arriving shortly; besides, I wanted to 
make certain the title to Bill’s property 
didn’t have any flaws in it.” 

“How long will you remain in Buena- 
ventura ?” 

Considering the fact that he was no 
longer subject to temptation, since the 
object of his temptation was now 
definitely promised to his friend Billy, 
Webster suddenly decided to remain un- 
til the political atmosphere should be 
cleared, although prior to his conversa- 
tion with Dolores he had cherished a 
definite plan to go back to the hills 
within forty-eight hours. He could not 
suppress an ironic grin, despite the pain 
and misery of his predicament, as he re- 
flected how often, of late, he had made 
up his mind to a definite course of ac- 
tion, only to change it promptly at some 
new whim of fate. 

“I’m going back,” he replied soberly, 
“after I have kept my promise and intro- 
duced you to your brother in the goy- 
ernment palace. If I cannot introduce 
him to you there, the title to our mining 
concession will be clouded, in which 
event it will not be necessary for Billy 
or myself to fuss with it further.” 

He related to her the information 
gleaned from her brother two days pre- 
viously. 

“It’s no use for an individual to fight 
a government despot in courts contrclled 
by the latter,” he concluded. “Your 
brother must win and depose the Sarros ; 
then with the title to the property certi- 
fied by the government as without a flaw, 
I may dare to spend fifty thousand dol- 
lars developing it.” 

“And if my brother doesn’t win?” 

“T may never have an opportunity to 
have you meet him. We mustn’t be 
squeamish about this matter, Miss Ruey. 
If Ricardo doesn’t turn the trick, he may 
go the way of his father, unless he can 
manage to get out of the country.” 
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“John,We Owe All These Luxuries 
To You and Your Oliver Agency” 


So says many a wife whose husband has gained the agency for Oliver type- 
writers. Oliver commissions have bought pianos, pictures, books and furniture 
for the home, they have provided for education, they have paid for vacation trips, they have 
bought automobiles, lifted mortgages and helped many men and their families to success. 
The Oliver Typewriter Company has paid millions in commissions during the past few years. 


We offer exclusive territories to ambitious 
men and women who can devote part or full 
time as agents for Oliver typewriters. And 
we pay high commissions. Selling experience is 
not essential, as we furnish you a course in 
salesmanship, founded on the different suc- 
cesses of our agents. Thiscourse in successful 
business is worth a lot of money in itself. Then 
we back our agents with expensive national 
advertising campaigns and, frequently, the help 
of a traveling salesman. In fact, we offer assist- 
ance and co-operation to help you establish a 
business of your own. 

An Oliver agency means handling an effi- 
ciency machine which wins friends quickly. 
Hundreds of thousands of Oliver typewriters 
are already in use and have been for years, 
giving satisfaction. 

The new Oliver Nine is the latest model and 


possesses features not to be found in any other 
machine. The Oliver Nine is the only one with 
a double-arm type-bar, which insures perma- 
nent alignment. Itis the only typewriter whose 
type-bar prints downward, which means there is 
no weight to lift, hence lighter touch. One 
feature after another like those just mentioned 
stamp the Oliverasa leader. Many of the fore- 
most businesses use Olivers throughout. 

In every community—in your community— 
there are opportunities for Oliver agents to 
make large commissions. Of course, every 
territory is not open. In many we have excel- 
lent agents who are making good money and 
who would not consider giving up their ter- 
ritorial agency under any circumstances. e 
But in several territories we are 
looking for wide-awake agents, and ¢ 
yours may be an open territory. 


Write to us now to find out if wecan give you a place, 
telling us your qualifications, how much time you can 
spare and other information which will hélp us to ? 
advise you. If you should be fortunate enough 
to win an agency, it will an opportunity of a ¢? 
lifetime for you and you can soon have a 
bigger bank account or buy the things that ? 
you have long wished for. 

Send in the coupon today, as we give 
preference to first comers. Don’t let 
someone get ahead of you. é 


.¢ 
4 Address 


Chicago, Tl. 
I want to know more 
about an Oliver agency, 
as I believe I could handle 
one successfully. 





Oliver Typewriter Co 
1389 Oliver Typewriter Bldg ec 
Chicago, Ill. ? 
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Santa Claus Suggests Parker Safety-Sealed Fountain Pens 


The only pen in the world with no 
holes in the wall for ink to esca 
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—it can’t leak it’s safety-sealed. 
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Parker Pen Company, 
158 Mill St., 
Janesville, Wis. 
New York 
ILI ER Retail Store, 
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on fountain add 
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She was silent a minute, digesting this 
grim alternative. “And you?’ she 
queried presently. “What will happen 
to you? As I understand it, you are 
existing mow under a_ temporary 
license.” 

“T shall endeavor to leave also—with 
dignity. I can always land a pretty good 
job back home, and wherever I’m super- 
intendent the next best job belongs to 
Billy. The Lord is our shepherd; we 
shall not want.” 

“As I understand it, then, Caliph, 
Ricardo hopes to win his revolution 
when he strikes the first blow.” 

“T think so. I dare say Ricardo hopes 
to take Sarros by surprise, bottle the city 
garrison up in the cuartel and the gov- 
ernment palace and there besiege them. 
Having secured nominal control of a 
seaport, he can import arms and ammu- 
nition; also he can recruit openly, and 
at his leisure hunt down the outlying 
garrisons. The Sarros crowd doesn’t 
suspect his presence in Sobrante, and 
by a quick, savage stroke he should be 
able to jerk this one-horse government 
up by the heels in jig time—particularly 
since the citizenry feel no loyalty toward 
the Sarros régime and are only kept in 
subjection through fear and lack of a 
leader. I’m going to play Ricardo to 
win, if he isn’t killed in the opening row, 
for I’m certain he’ll lead his men.” 

“T dare say he is greatly like his father 
—not afraid to die for his country,” she 
replied presently. “I am glad to be here 
when he takes that risk.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t be here,’’ Web- 
ster protested. 

“Why?” 

“Because there’ll be street fighting— 
probably of a desperate character, and I 
understand your countrymen go rather 
war-mad and do things not sanctioned by 
the Hague tribunal. If there’s a steamer 
in port at the time I’ll put you aboard 
her until the issue is decided. She'll 
have to remain in port because while the 
fighting goes on she cannot load or dis- 
charge.” 

“I could go to the American con- 
sulate,” she suggested. 

“You could—but you'll not. That 
consul would give you up to the first 
mob that called for you—and I’m not so 
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certain that even the sister of an arch- 
traitor (for patriots and revolutionists 
are always traitors when they lose) 
would be safe from the Sarros fury. 
However, I’m going to see Ricardo to- 
morrow night and learn the details of 
his plan of campaign; after that I’ll be 
able to act intelligently.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ICARDO RUEY, with Doctor Pa- 
checo and Colonel Caraveo, were en- 
gaged in consultation when Jack Web- 
ster, having left the Hotel Mateo via his 
bedroom window in order to avoid pos- 
sible espionage and made his way to El 
Buen Amigo on foot, was announced by 
Mother Jenks. The three conspirators 
greeted him joyously, as indeed they 
should, for his loyal friendship had thus 
far been one of their principal bulwarks. 
“Well,” Webster inquired, after 
greeting them and carefully closing the 
door behind him, “here I am_ in 
Buenaventura, marking time and, like 
Mr. Micawber, waiting for something 
to turn up.” 

“You will not be required to wait 
long,” Colonel Caraveo assured him. 
“Thanks to your kindly offices, the trap 
is already baited.” 

“Our friend Ruey has, since our first 
meeting, insisted on dispensing with my 
consent when using me to promote his 
enterprises, Colonel. Strange to say, I 
have been unable to berate him for his 
impudence. I was down at Leber’s ware- 
house this afternoon. You have enough 
road-making tools consigned to me there 
to build a pretty fair highway to the 
gates of the government palace, I should 
say. I hope you have all pondered the 
result to me, an innocent bystander, if 
your enemies should take a notion to 
open one of those cases of shovels.” 

Colonel Caraveo favored him with a 
benignant smile. “You forget, my 
friend, that I am second in command in 
the Intelligence Department, and that 
during the absence of your particular 
friend Ramon Sarros, in New Orleans, 
I am first in command. Since I already 
know what those cases contain, naturally 
I shall not take the trouble to investi- 
gate.” 
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“Well, that’s a comfort, Colonel.” 

“You have investigated your mining 
concession, Webster?” Ricardo Ruey 
asked. 

“You bet.” 

“What did you find ?” 

“A couple of millions in sight.” 

Ricardo shook his head slowly. “It is 
not in sight, old man,” he reminded 
Webster. “Without our aid—and you 
cannot have our aid unless our revolution 
is successful, when you shall have it 
freely—your millions are, most posi- 
tively, not in sight. If you want those 
millions, friend Webster, there is but 
one way to get them—and that is to 
close your eyes and play our game to the 
limit.” 

“Tt seems to me I’ve been showing a 
pretty willing spirit right along—and 
that without being consulted in the mat- 
ter, Rick.” 

“You're one man in a million. I won- 
der if you’d go further—about forty 
thousand dollars further, to be exact.” 

“I might, but I never go it blind for 
a wad like that. What’s your trouble?” 

“The revolution will fail if you de- 
cide to deny my request. I realize I have 
the most amazing presumption to ask 
anything of you, and yet I am moved to 
stake my all on your goodness of heart, 
having already had ample evidence of 
that goodness. In other words, I am 
going to apply the old principle of driv- 
ing a willing horse to death. 

“The individual in charge of the 
funds of the revolutionary junta in New 
Orleans was murdered last night; the 
funds were deposited to his credit as 
agent in a certain bank, and before the 
junta can obtain legal possession of 
them again, the psychological time for 
their use will have passed. 

“We have a steamer chartered, and two 
hundred men, whose business it is to fight 
under any flag at five dollars gold per 
day and no questions asked, are now 
marking time on the Isle of Pines, off 
the coast of Cuba, waiting for our 
steamer to call for them and land them, 
with their rifles and ammunition and six 
seventy-five-millimeter field guns and 
some rapid-fire Maxims, at San Bruno, 
some eighteen miles up the coast from 
here. 


“The guns and munitions are now in 
Tampa, having been shipped to our 
agent there on sight draft, with bill of 
lading attached; the steamer is char- 
tered and en route to Tampa from Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and we must pay the 
owners ten thousand dollars the day she 
begins taking on her cargo, and ten thou- 
sand dollars before she unloads it on 
lighters at San Bruno. 

“We must also pay two hundred men 
one month’s pay in advance—that is, 
thirty thousand dollars; we cannot meet 
this expense and still take up that sight 
draft now awaiting our attention in the 
bank at Tampa. 

“In return for this favor to the pro- 
visional government of Sobrante, you 
shall have the note of the provisional 
government, signed by the provisional 
president, myself, and the provisional 
cabinet, Doctor Pachecho, Colonel Cara- 
veo and two other gentlemen whom you 
will meet in due course unless in the in- 
terim they should be killed. And as a 
bonus for saving this country from a 
brutal dictator, who is pillaging its re- 
sources for his personal profit, you shall 
have a deed of gift to that mining con- 
cession you and your friend Geary are so 
desirous of working ; also the title shall 
be certified by the government and the 
Supreme Court of Sobrante and abso- 
lutely secured to you against future ag- 
gression, in the event that the new 
régime should be overthrown at some 
future date. Also you have my pro- 
found gratitude and that of my people.” 

“Tell me your plan of campaign,” 
Webster suggested. 

“In a secret rendezvous in the moun- 
tains I have one thousand picked men— 
my father’s veterans. They are armed 
with modern rifles and machetes. The 
nitrate company, which has been suffer- 
ing from heavy export duties imposed 
by Sarros, would help us financially, I 
think, but it is not well for a provisional 
government to begin by asking financial 
favors of a huge foreign corporation ; 
so, much to the surprise of their local 
manager, to whom I have confided my 
plans, I have merely asked for the loan 
of all the rolling stock of the railroad 
for one night. It will be mobilized 
at San Miguel de Padua by next Satur- 
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day night; my troops will arrive late the 
same afternoon and entrain at once. 

“In the interim all telephone and tele- 
graph communications with Buenaven- 
tura will be severed. The night pre- 
vious our steamer will have discharged 
her cargo of men and munitions at San 
Bruno; a chain of outposts will at once 
be established and all communication 
with the capitol will be shut off. 

“On Saturday night, also, the Con- 
solidated Fruit Company’s steamer La 
Estrellita will make port with thirty 
Americans in her steerage. These men 


will be road-makers and miners im- 
ported by Mr. J. S. Webster, and in 


order to make certain that they will 
come, you have already ordered them by 
cable. I took the liberty of seeing to it 
that the cable signed by you was sent 
to New Orleans several days ago, and 
as part of the bluff of keeping all of 
your movements under surveillance, a 
copy of this cablegram was furnished to 
the subordinate of our good Colonel 
Caraveo, charged with reporting on your 
movements. We have arranged with the 
port. doctor to give La Estrellita a 
clean bill of health the very night she 
arrives. Hence the ship’s authorities will 
not be suspicious, I hope, when we re- 
move our men after dark and house them 
in Leber’s warehouse, where they will 
spend the night unpacking those spades, 
picks and shovels of yours and getting 
the factory grease off them. 

“At four o’clock in the morning, vari- 
ous citizens of Sobrante, with rebellion 
in their hearts, will begin to mobilize at 
Leber’s warehouse, where they will be 
issued rifles and ammunition and where 
they will wait until the action is opened 
to the south by the detachment from San 
Bruno, which, having marched from San 
Bruno the night before, will have ar- 
rived outside the city, and will be await- 
ing the signal from me. I will attack 
from the west—cautiously. 

“Now, there are five thousand govern- 
ment troops in the city and in various 
cantonments on the outskirts. These 
cantonments are to be rushed and set 
afire; I figure that the confusion of our 
sudden attack will create a riot—par- 
ticularly when I do something that isn’t 
very popular as a war feature down this 
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way, and that is charge—and keep on 
coming. Down this way, you know, 
Webster, a battle consists in a horrible 
wastage of ammunition at long range, 
and casualties of three killed and twelve 
wounded. The good, old-fashioned 
charge isn’t to their liking; they hate 
cold steel. 

“These government troops will start 
to fall back on the city, only to find them- 
selves flanked by a fierce artillery fire 
from the San Bruno contingent; the 
troops from the arsenal, the Guards at 
the palace and the Fifteenth Regiment 
of Infantry, now stationed at the Cuartel 
de Infanteria, next the government 
palace, will be dispatched post haste to 
repulse the attack, and four hundred 
men, with the machine-gun company 
waiting in Leber’s warehouse, will 
promptly move upon them from the 
rear and capture the arsenal. There are 
a few thousand rifles and a lot of am- 
munition stored there; I miss my guess 
if, as soon as the news of its capture by 
the rebels spreads through the city (and 
I shall have men to spread it), I shall 
not have a few thousand volunteers 
eager to help overthrow Sarros. 

“Once the government troops find 
themselves under the kind of shell-fire 
I’ve prepared for them, and with ma- 
chine guns and Maxims playing on them, 
in close formation from the rear, they'll 
surrender in droves—if they live to sur- 
render. 

“Once cut off from the arsenal and 
the palace, Sarros must fight his way out 
of the city in order to have the slightest 
chance to suppress the rebellion, for he 
will have no refuge in the city. And 
with the railroad and all the rolling 
stock in our hands, without a commissary 
for his troops, without a base of sup- 
plies, even should the government troops 
fight their way through, they leave the 
city in my hands and I'll recruit and 
arm my men and hunt them down like 
jack-rabbits at my leisure. Once let the 
arsenal and the palace fall into my 
hands, once let me proclaim myself 
provisional president, once let the peo- 
ple know that Ricardo Ruey, the 
Beloved, lives again in the person of his 
son, and I tell you, Webster, this coun- 
try is saved.” 
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“You lead the army from San Miguel 
de Padua, Ricardo. Who leads the de- 
tachment from San Bruno?” 

“Colonel Caraveo.” 

“And the machine-gun company from 
Leber’s warehouse ?” 

“Doctor Pacheco. How do you like 
my plan of campaign?” 

“It couldn’t be any better if I had 
planned it myself. You might accept 
my suggéstion and armor that little 
motor truck of mine. It arrived on yes- 
terday’s steamer.” 

“And some armor sheet steel with it— 
sheet steel already loopholed for the 
barrels of the two machine guns it will 
carry!” Doctor Pacheco cried joyously. 

“Have you provided a chauffeur, Doc- 
tor?” 

“T have—likewise an armored sheet- 
steel closet for him to sit in while chauf- 
feuring.” 

“Don’t forget the oil and gasoline,” 
Webster cautioned him quizzically. 

“How about that loan to the pro- 
visional government,” Ricardo de- 
manded pointedly. 


TEBSTER did not hesitate. After 
all, what was money to him now? 
Moreover, he was between the devil and 
the deep sea, as it were. Billy had gone 
away, his hopes raised high, already a 
millionaire after the fashion of mining 
men, who are ever ready to count their 
chicks before they are hatched, provided 
only they see the eggs. Besides, there 
was Dolores. Full well Webster realized 
that Billy, tossed back once more into 
the jaws of the well-known wolf of 
poverty, would not have the courage 
upon his return to Sobrante to ask 
Dolores to share his poverty with him; 
should the revolution fail, Ricardo Ruev 
would be an outcast, a hunted man with 
a price on his head, and in no position to 
care for his sister, even should he sur- 
vive long enough to know he had a sis- 
ter. Webster thought of her—so sweet, 
so winsome, so brave and trusting, so 
worthy of all that the world might hold 
for her of sweetness and comfort. She 
would be alone in the world if he, John 
Stuart Webster, failed her now—more 
than ever she needed a man’s strength 
and affection to help her navigate the 
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tide-rips of life, for life to a woman, 
alone and unprotected and dependent 
upon her labor for the bread she must 
eat, must contain, at best, a full measure 
of terror and despair and loneliness. He 
pictured her through a grim processional 
of years of skimping and petty sacrifices 
—and all because he, John Stuart Web- 
ster, had hesitated to lend a dreamer and 
an idealist a paltry forty thousand dol- 
lars without security. 

No, there was no alternative. As they 
say in Mexico, Ricardo had him firon, 
meaning there was no escape. If his 
friendship for Billy was worth a sou, it 
was worth forty thousand dollars; if his 
silent, unrequited love for Dolores Ruey 
was worthy of her, no sacrifice on his 
part could be too great, provided it guar- 
anteed her happiness. 


“Ruined again,” he sighed. “This is 


only another of those numerous occa- 
sions when the tail goes with the hide. 
How soon do you want the money?” 
Ricardo Luiz Ruey leaned forward 
and gazed very earnestly at John Stuart 
Webster. “Do you really trust me that 
much, my friend?” he asked feelingly. 


“Remember, I am asking you for forty 
thousand dollars on faith.” 

“Old sport,” John Stuart Webster an- 
swered, “you went overboard in Buena- 
ventura harbor and took a _ chance 
among those big, liver-colored, hammer- 
headed sharks. And you did that be- 
cause you had a cause you thought worth 
dying for. I never knew a man who had 
a cause that was worth dying for who 
would even espouse a cause worth 
swindling for. You win—only I want 
you to understand one thing, Ricardo: 
I’m not doing this for the sake of sav- 
ing that mining concession the Sarros 
government gave my friend Geary. I’m 
above doing a thing like this for money 
—for myself. It seems to me I must do 
it to guarantee the happiness of two peo- 
ple I love: my friend Geary and the 
girl he’s going to marry. I reject your 
promissory note and your promise of a 
deed of gift for that concession, and ac- 
cept only your gratitude. There are no 
strings to this loan, because it isn’t a loan 
at all. It’s a bet. If you lose, I'll help 
you get out of the country and absolve 
you of any indebtedness to me. We'll 
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just make a new book and start making 
bets all over again, Rick. However, if 
you should win, I know you’ll reimburse 
me from the national treasury.” 

“And you do not desire a bonus?” 

“Nothing that will cost the citizens of 
this country one penny of their heritage. 
I’m going to bet this money—bet it, 
understand, not loan it, because a loan 
predicates repayment at some future 
date, and for the sake of my self-respect 
as a business man I’d hate to make a 
bum loan of that magnitude on no 
security. However, if you want to be a 
sport and grant me a little favor in re- 
turn, you can.” 

“Name it, friend.” 

“As soon as you have been recognized 
by the United States, I want you to have 
your ambassador in Washington make 
representations to my government that 
the present American consul in Sobrante 
is not acceptable to your government. 
That fellow is a disgrace to my native 
land and I want him fired.” 

“It shall be my first official act after 
freeing my country from a tyrant’s 
yoke.” 

“Another little favor also, Ricardo.” 
This time Webster spoke in English. 

“Fire away.” 

“After I give you this money, I don’t 
want the Doctor and the Colonel to kiss 
me to show how grateful they are.” 

“You wonderful fellow! Jack Web- 
ster, if I had a sister I should want her 
to marry you.” 

“Shows how little you’d think of your 
sister—staking her to a_ sentimental 
jackass. Shall I cable the money to New 
Orleans in the morning? I have a letter 
of credit for my entire bank-roll, and I 
can give a draft at the Banco Nacional, 
and have them cable a New Orleans 
bank.” 

“That will do very nicely.” 

“To whom shall I cable the money?” 

“Send it to the Picayune National 
Bank of New Orleans, with instructions 
to credit account Number 246, J. E. P., 
trustee. In this little game we are play- 
ing, my friend, it is safer to deal in 
numbers and initials rather than names. 
The local cable office leaks quite regu- 
larly.” 

“Very well, Ricardo. I'll attend to it 
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first thing in the morning. Where are 
you going to armor that motor truck?” 

“If you'll have it run over to the 
nitrate company’s machine shop at the 
railway terminus, the foreman there will 
attend to the job and keep the truck 
under cover until Friday night, when 
they'll run it back to Leber’s warehouse 
for the machine guns Sunday morning.” 

“Ts Leber in on this deal ?” 

“He is not. What Leber doesn’t know 
will not worry him. He doesn’t live in 
his warehouse, you know. We’re just 
going to take possession after dark, when 
the water-front is absolutely deserted. 
There’s a concert on the Malecon that 
night, and everybody who can ride or 
walk will be out there listening to it.” 

Webster nodded his approval of 
Ricardo’s clever plans. “All right, old 
man, go to it and win, or there’ll be sev- 
eral new faces whining around the devil, 
not the least of which will be mine. 
When you charge, remember you're 
charging for my forty thousand dollars 
—and go through with it. I worked 
rather hard for that forty thousand, and 
if I must lose it, I do not want to do it 
in a half-hearted fight. Give me, at 
least, a bloody run for my money. I'll 
have a reserved seat somewhere watching 
the game.” 

“Tf you'll take my advice, you'll go 
aboard La Estrellita and stay there un- 
til the issue is decided. When the first 
gun is fired, it signals the open season on 
mining engineers who butt in on affairs 
of state.” 

“What! And me with a healthy bet 
down on the result! I hope I’m a better 
sport than that.” 

“You're incorrigible. Be careful, then, 
and don’t get yourself potted by a stray 
bullet. When these brownies of mine 
get excited, they shoot at every head in 
sight.” 

“Shall I see you fellows before the 
blow-off ?” 

“T scarcely think so.” 

“Then if you’re through with me, I’ll 
bid you all good-by and good luck. I’ll 
have dinner with you in the palace Sun- 
day evening.” 

“Taken.” 

“May I bring a guest?” 

“By all means.” 
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\ JEBSTER shook hands with the trio 

and departed for his hotel. For the 
first time in many years he was heavy of 
heart, crushed. ‘‘Neddy Jerome was 
right,” he soliloquized. “This is the last 
place on earth for me to have come to. 
I’ve made Neddy sore on me, and he’s 
lost patience and put another man in the 
job he promised me; I’ve raised Billy’s 
hopes sky-high and had to bet forty 
thousand dollars to keep them there; 
I’ve been fool enough to fall in love 
with my friend’s fiancée; I’m a human 
cat’s-paw, and the finest thing I can do 
now is to go out next Sunday morning 
with that machine-gun company from 
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Leber’s warehouse and get killed. And 
I would, too, in a holy second, if killing 
a dozen of these spiggoties were part of 
a mining engineer’s business. I just 
don’t belong in this quarrel and I cannot 
kill for pleasure or profit. All I get out 
of this deal is gratitude and empty 
honor, where I dreamed of love and a 
home in my old age. John Stuart Web- 
ster, the family friend! Well, after all, 
it isn’t every old sourdough that has an 
opportunity to be a liberator, and even 
if I have lost Dolores, I have this 
melancholy satisfaction: I have a 
rattling good chance of getting that 
scrubby American consul.” 








Things certainly happen in the next installment of ‘‘A Man’s Man.’’ The 
attack on Sarros is made, and Webster and Dolores—but you'll want to read 
it all in the January Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands December 23rd. 
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that smacked of the Rue de la Paix, and 
a complexion exquisitely made up. She 
greeted Nancy with a smiling gracious- 
ness, nodded to the gentlemen and sat 
down on the sofa beside Echo. 

“It’s so sweet of Nancy to ask me to 
come,” she said. “I’ve never had half 
a chance to chat with you before, though 
we met last year at a particularly stupid 
reception or something. This is so much 
more homey, isn’t it!’ She dropped into 
small-talk, rippling and charming, while 
Nancy poured the tea, and when Mr. 
Meredith presently arrived, she pre- 
sented him. “Our district attorney,” she 
announced. ‘The terror of the law- 
less !”” 

“Now don’t tell me I /ook a terror!” 
said he beseechingly to Echo. “I’m a 
most mild-mannered man in private life, 
am I not, Mrs. Moncure?” 

“I’m not sure yet whether I can give 
you a character,” she answered. “I 
haven’t seen this year’s subscription-list 
to my pet charity.” 





“Blackmail!” the other asserted in- 
dignantly. “I'll subpeena you all as wit- 
nesses. And this is how I-am treated for 
protecting you from criminality!” 

“I like ¢hat/”’ exclaimed Nancy 
wickedly. ‘When burglars hide in our 
alcoves and jump out and shoot us when 
we're not looking! Poor Mr. Craig! J 
think you ought to be impeached, or 
impounded, or whatever they call it.” 

He laughed. “You know of the Craig 
affair, of course, Miss Allen,” he said, 
turning. 


CHO was glad for the touch of rouge 
on her cheeks. ‘‘Yes,” she answered. 
“Oh, yes.” Her gaze was on the basket 
of orchids on the tea-table, but she was 
really seeing Craig’s smoldering black 
eyes and lowering brows, the ruthless 
clamped lips as she had seen them in 
that moment of revealment in his study. 
“The trial of the man who shot him 
opened to-day,” continued Meredith. He 
looked again at Nancy. Then he added: 
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“T shall certainly try to get him the 
limit. While you are at the matinée 
to-morrow, please remember that I am 
vociferating frantically at the jury in 
your behalf. I surely deserve a cup of 
tea for that, don’t I?” 

“Well, on consideration, perhaps you 
do,” assented Nancy judicially, as she 
poured the tea. “I’ll relent.” 

She sat smiling, her dainty hand on 
the old silver urn, not observing how 
the smile had been stricken from Echo’s 
face. Meredith noted the latter’s strained 
look, however, and said, as he seated 
himself : : 

“You mustn’t think that we are 
prone to such melodramatics here. We 
don’t have them often. This case is 
somewhat peculiar, from the fact that the 
police can’t identify the man we are 
trying. We don’t know who he is or 
what is his record—for of course he 
has one.” 

“But,” interrupted Mrs. Moncure, “I 
thought criminals were always photo- 
graphed—don’t they call it the ‘Rogues’ 
Gallery ?}—and measured, so they could 
be identified.” 

“My dear lady,” he replied, “for two 
years I’ve been trying to bring this city 
up to date in’ that very thing. The 
State has the Bertillon system, but it’s 
in use only in the penitentiary, as a per- 
manent record. The data, however, 
should be taken when a criminal is ar- 
rested, and there ought to be a system of 
exchange of these records with all penal 
institutions. There would be no tempta- 
tion then to turn a bare-faced burglary, 
coupled with felonious assault, into a 
romantic mystery, as his counsel, my 
friend Mason, judging from the line he 
took to-day, will try to do.” 

There was a pause, as he possessed 
himself of another scone. 

“T wonder,” said Mrs. Moncure pres- 
ently, “if we shall ever know who she 
was—the woman who was with Craig 
when he was shot.” 

Meredith laughed a little. “I imagine 
it’s not likely,” he returned. “He has 
declared once that he didn’t know her, 
and we can all understand her own pas- 
sionate reticence on the subject!” 

Mrs. Moncure smiled and quoted as 
she rose: 





“O Sin! O Sorrow! and O Womankind! 
How can you do such things and keep 


your fame, 
Unless this world, and t’other too, be 
blind? 
Nothing so dear as an unfilched good 
name!” 


For Echo the smiling words were 
barbed and winged with a painful sig- 
nificance. Again and again, as she 
chatted mechanically over the teacups, 
they came back to her, coupled with the 
memory of the stories she had heard of 
Craig—the whispered allusions made 
with shrugs and lifted eyebrows. 

As she lay in bed that night, she felt 
her hot cheeks flush through the dark- 
ness. Could the world think that of 
her—if it knew? 


CHAPTER XXV 
On TRIAL 


THE painful suggestions that had come 
to Echo over the teacups possessed 
her next day, when she drove with 
Nancy in the morning, and in the after- 
noon, alone, selected her final steamer 
purchases—for she had made her fare- 
wells at home, and was to go next day 
directly to New York, meeting Mrs. 
Spottiswode on board the steamer. She 
was restless and uneasy, and the thought 
of the trial that was proceeding at the 
courthouse that day obsessed her. Here 
she was, she, Echo Allen, save for the 
fled marauders themselves, the only one 
who had witnessed the deed whose imag- 
ined details the law was now laboriously 
reconstructing only a block away. 

Instinctively the loadstone had drawn 
her steps to Courthouse Square. She 
looked across at the broad, open door- 
way. Why not go in? She had attended 
trials at home. She could.find a place 
in the rear, where she would be un- 
observed. For an instant the thought 
crossed her mind that the prisoner might 
recognize her, but then she remembered 
that on that night at Craig’s house she 
had worn a light veil. 

She crossed the Square quickly, and 
with sudden decision went up the steps 
and into the building. An usher sat on 
a stool by a door that stood ajar, and 
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before she knew it he had pushed it open 
and she found herself in the courtroom. 


N that room, unguessed by all who had 
watched and listened during the drag- 
ging trial that was now rushing swiftly 
to end, weird forces had been contend- 
ing. In touch with the old, familiar 
things, but with a painful, high-colored 
unnaturalness, Harry Sevier had stood 
ceaseless guard over his secret, every 
sense and instinct on the gui vive to min- 
imize the chances of recognition. 

The night of his arrest, as he lay 
sleepless in his police-cell, he had 
thought out certain obvious details of the 
game he intended to play, and had lost 
no time in putting them into practice. 
He had worn his waving hair rather 
long; during his detention he reversed 
this habit and instead of its customary 
parting, brushed it straight back from his 
forehead. Later he took stock of per- 
sonal mannerisms and altered by unre- 
laxing watchfulness and determination 
the natural register of his voice. 

Always Sevier’s mind had retained the 
sense of fate that had come to him when 
he sat in the alcove with Paddy the 
Brick’s pistol clapped to his temple. 
Drink had driven him to that strange 
journey that had ended in tragedy, but 
had it not been, nevertheless, some over- 
tuling design that had brought him to 
Craig’s house, where the unbelievable ac- 
cident of his presence had saved Echo? 
But for that, she would now be Craig’s 
wife, or the center of a wretched scandal. 
If he held his course, and played his 
cards as they fell, perhaps fate would 
guide him still! So far, the gipsy ring 
had brought him luck, he thought whim- 
sically, and he had kept it on his finger. 

He had adopted his course of silence 
because it was the only one open to him 
at the moment, but the event had justi- 
fied his choice. It was the unexpected 
that had happened. The time-limit of 
the law which bounds murder had 
passed, and Craig was still alive. Nor 
had he recovered consciousness. But even 
with these assurances, Harry had had 
hourly to fight with the dread of some 
accidental confrontation which should 
pierce the screen, and this dread had 
infinitely increased with the opening of 


the trial, when he became perforce the 
cynosure of hundreds of curious eyes. 
However, no chance encounter had be- 
trayed him, and as the District Attorney 
rose for his final clinching of the nail 
of evidence, Harry had felt a great re- 
lief that the ordeal was so nearly fin- 
ished. 

Almost the great danger was past! 
With his conviction and the passing of 
sentence upon him, the judicial arm of 
the law would have delivered him to the 
executive. Danger of publicity would be 
over, and Echo might be told the truth, 
without danger of recoil upon herself. 
She must be well instructed, so that no 
false step could mar his plan. She must 
take no one into her confidence—must 
tell her story privately to the Governor, 
who had known her from her childhood. 

The Governor was a just and discreet 
man. Sevier did not doubt the outcome. 
His own story could supplement hers, 
and after a sufficient interval, executive 
pardon would quietly release him. He 
could step back into his old niche, and 
all would be as before. Even if Craig 
recovered, he would be powerless, since 
an accusation could not lie against a 
pardoned man, and Craig would not 
bring a charge that was at once bootless 
and incredible. 

Nor would Craig wreak an empty re- 
venge upon Echo. He had once declared 
that he had not known the woman in 
the library, and since she was lost to him 
in any case, he would not hazard a pub- 
lic reversal of his testimony that all 
would unite to call dastardly. Craig 
knew his South too well to defy public 
opinion there. 


HUS Sevier was thinking as he 

listened dully to the prosecutor’s 
scathing résumé. His elbow was on the 
long table by which he sat, his brow in 
his hand, shielding his eyes from the sun- 
light that sent darting arrows across the 
cool, dim room as the window-shade 
waved in the light breeze. He could not 
see the door at the rear of the room 
swing open, nor the figure of the woman 
who entered—to pause, momentarily 
confused in the quick transition from the 
sunny Square to the shadow of the in- 
terior. 
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Echo’s heart was beating hard as she 
slipped into a vacant seat next the aisle, 
conscious that the man who was speak- 
ing was Meredith, whom she had met at 
tea the day before, and that he was 
closing his final speech for the prosecu- 
tion. She looked about her at the jury, 
who seemed apathetic and a trifle bored, 
and at the judge, who was writing per- 
functorily on the pad before him; and 
then her gaze slipped, half-stealthily, to 
the long table before the bar, where the 
prisoner should be sitting. But though 
she leaned forward to look, she could 
not see him for the intervening figures. 
Then, suddenly, the deliberate, judicial 
utterance of the District Attorney caught 
her attention. 

“The counsel for the defense has at- 
tempted to read a romantic meaning into 
the obduracy with which this thief and 
would-be murderer has held to his policy 
of silence. He has invited you to believe 
that this silence indicates a noble de- 
sire to shield a woman’s reputation. The 
name of a woman who thrusts herself, 
unexpected and unattended, into a man’s 
house at dead of night! The name of a 
woman the innocence of whose errand 
is effectually denied by her precipitate 
flight and her craven hiding!” 

Echo sank back into her seat, breath- 
less. She listened to the brief, conven- 
tional charge, saw the jurors file out, 
heard the stir and movement of relaxa- 
tion sweep over the room; yet she was 
unconscious of the lapse of time. The 
public, open declaration had seemed to 
set the final flaming seal upon the in- 
cident, voicing, as if with a monster 
siren, the shameful meaning! She had 
cringed at Mrs. Moncure’s smiling in- 
nuendo; now the scathing indictment 
was burning itself on her brain. “A 
woman who thrusts herself unexpected 
and unattended into a man’s house at 
dead of night/’’—the words seemed to 
stab her over and over like poisoned 
daggers. She was that—that woman! 

She became aware suddenly that the 
room had hushed; the jury was re- 
entering. She hardly heard the fore- 
man’s crisp “Guilty, Your Honor!” She 
was trembling; there was a scent in her 
nostrils like the fumes of poppies; and 
the room seemed to be swaying to and 


fro. She turned away her head, daring 
to look no longer. 

“Prisoner at the bar, stand up.” The 
clerk’s metallic admonition seemed to 
come from far away. She strove to look 
now, but a swimming dizziness was upon 
her, and the shadows of the room were 
turning black. She had never fainted in 
her life, and the thought of fainting now 
filled her with terror. She rose to her 
feet, fighting back the sickness with all 
her strength, stepped into the aisle, and 
in a moment more the fresh outer air, 
sweet and reviving, struck her quivering 
face. 

Her going had made no stir, had been 
unnoted, perhaps, by more than a dozen 
in the courtroom. She could not guess 
that in the instant she had risen, with 
blank eyes and unsteady feet, the 
prisoner at the bar had half-turned and 
that for a breath his gaze had fastened 
upon her face. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE HAUNTER OF THE SHADOW 


UT for the iron control to which he 
had schooled himself, Harry, in that 
second, must have made a panic move- 
ment of betrayal. He dragged his eyes 
away instantly, his heart beating as if it 
must burst, as the deliberate, judicial 
accents struck across the courtroom : 

“T have no desire to say anything to 
add to your anxiety of mind. The 
rulings of the court, if they have had any 
bias, have not leaned to the side of the 
Commonwealth. There is no legal right 
that has not been afforded you, and if 
you have not chosen to meet the evidence 
with candor, it is to be presumed that it 
is because candor could have lent no de- 
gree of mitigation to the circumstances. 
The jury has found you guilty as 
charged, and I should be doing less than 
my duty, if I allowed sympathy based 
upon imagined facts to subtract from the 
full legal penalty. The judgment of this 
court is, therefore, that you be im- 
prisoned in the State’s penitentiary dur- 
ing a period of twenty years.” 

Harry hardly heard the pronounce- 
ment, because of the mental confusion 
that held him. Echo knew! All the time, 
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while he had been fighting back recog- 
nition, she had known! How had she 
guessed? Had his voice, perhaps, that 
night when he had saved her, betrayed 
him? In these long weeks—if, indeed, 
she had known it so long—what an 
anguish of anxiety she must have been 
enduring ! 


N the emptying room Sevier feit the 

cool hand of his counsel touch his 
own, and followed him—with a watch- 
ful deputy-sheriff new in hand-reach— 
to a side door that opened into a chamber 
at the rear of the courtroom. On the 
threshold the lawyer turned to the 
sheriff. 

“There’s no hurry, Jerry,” he said 
peevishly. “You wait out here a few 
minutes. The old man himself is com- 
ing. He wants to see him.” 

“Mr. Mason,” said Harry, as the other 
closed the door, “I shall not pretend to 
thank you for your interest and kind- 
ness.” 

The man of briefs shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “There’s nothing to thank me 
for,” he answered brusquely. “Now, if 
I had cleared you—” 

Harry nodded. 
couldn’t do that. 
advantage.” 

“Thanks to you!” 

“Yes, I didn’t assist you much, I 
know.” 

“Didn’t help me at all,” came back in 
a growl. 

“No doubt you think I might have,” 
said Harry. “But please don’t count me 
unresponsive. It is only that the logic 
of the situation appealed to me as un- 
answerable. But it is a privilege,” he 
added, with the glimmer of a smile, “to 
have been associated with you.” 

Mason looked at him with a twist to 
his saturnine lips. “You have been my 
most remarkable client,” he said. “It 
would have pleased me to have got 
you off. But unluckily for you, I’m no 
Harry Sevier.” 

It was fortunate that the face of the 
man beside him was turned away, or he 
might have seen it go white and 
startled. “I’m sure I lost no chance I 
might: have had,” said the other slowly, 
“even though you’re not Harry Sevier, 


“Naturally, you 
You were at a dis- 
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whoever he is.” Harry had drawn 
the ring with the square, uncut emerald 
from his finger, and now he held it out. 
“TI should consider it a favor if you 
would take this—it has no particular 
value, I am sorry to say—as a little re- 
membrance.” 

Mason turned the ring over in his 
hands. Under the churlish pose a guilty 
flush stole up his lean, eccentric face, 
which betrayed unmistakably the friend- 
liness and liking he had learned for the 
man whose plight angered and whose 
attitude puzzled him. “Thank you!” he 
said, and a sudden smile made the grim 
demeanor all at once soft and human. 
He slipped it on his finger. ‘Thank 
you! I shall be proud to keep it.” 

He opened the door, and Harry fol- 
lowed him into the room adjoining. 


HERE, looking out of the window, 

the fingers of one thin hand in his 
plenteous blue-gray beard, the other be- 
hind him, stood the Governor of the 
State. Harry felt a thrill run through 
him. He knew the older man by sight, 
for they had met once casually in the 
past. Had Echo already spoken? Did 
the other know? 

“Governor,” said the lawyer, “I beg 
to present my client, whose cause I have 
so poorly represented.” 

In the deep gray, kindly eyes that were 
studying him attentively, Harry saw in- 
stantly, however, that there was no 
hidden knowledge, and his heart, that 
had leaped quickly, dropped into meas- 
ured beating. He bowed. 

“My counsel did wonders,” he said, 
“but the day of miracles is past.” 

The reply was simple enough, but the 
visitor unconsciously looked his surprise. 
He had been prepared for something in 
a way unusual, for Mason had employed 
his intimacy to inspire something of his 
own keen interest in his client. Face to 
face with the latter, the Governor under- 
stood the lawyer’s puzzlement. Here was 
a man who had been arrested as a 
housebreaker and who, caught in the 
very act, had shot a man down. Yet he 
found it suddenly credible, as Mason 
had declared, that the man was no or- 
dinary burglar, was indeed, or had been, 
a gentleman. But there were gentlemen- 
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thieves! He met Harry’s tone with non- 
committal courtesy. 

“You will not consider this an in- 
trusion, I hope,” he said. “My friend 
here was anxious that I should see you. 
He has been deeply concerned in your 
case.” 

“It is a pleasure,” Harry replied 
simply. “He has been put to consider- 
able pains, in which there is very little 
credit, I am afraid.” 

“His interest,” the Governor went on, 
“tas he has assured me, arises from a con- 
viction that there is some hidden element 
in the affair that, if it had been brought 
out, might have put a different face upon 
it.” 

Harry bowed but did not answer. 

“You have a good reason, I take it, 
for maintaining the silence as to your- 
self which my friend here finds so diffi- 
cult ?” 

“The very best,” said Harry grimly. 

The Governor mused a moment. 
“You will pardon me, I am sure, if I 
ask you one other question. Have you 
ever been in prison?” 

“No,” said Harry. 

“Have you committed crime—in the 
past ?” 

“As the law counts it, no.” 

He looked the Governor steadily in 
the eyes as he spoke; and the other, a 
keen judge of men, with a knowledge, 
bred of long life and observation, of the 
workings of the human conscience, felt 
a strange inclination to believe. Yet for 
every criminal there must be a first 
crime! Given a good family name and 
the remnant of a conscience, the man’s 
insistence could be accounted for. With 
a little sigh he turned to Mason. 

“Shall I see you at the Castlemons’ 
to-night?” he asked, as they shook 
hands. 

“I’m dining at the Langham’s,” Ma- 
son replied. “It’s a farewell dinner for 
Miss Allen.” 

“A charming girl, Echo!” said the 
Governor. “I’ve known her since she 
was a child. A farewell, did you say? 
Is her visit over?” 

The other nodded. “She’s off to 
Europe to-morrow.” 

The lawyer went with the Governor 
to the door and stood a moment looking 


after him as he crossed the lawn to his 
carriage. He did not see the look that 
had suddenly slipped to the face of the 
man standing behind him—a_ look 
mingled of sudden wonder and question- 
ing disquiet. 

To Europe! Echo? Was she going 
away now — knowing it all — knowing 
what he had passed through, what lay 
before him? Going without written 
word or secret sign to him! 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


SOME miles beyond the skirt of the 

city, on the dusty highway, stood a 
vast wall of stone built four-square, 
along the top of which, seen breast- 
high, men in dingy khaki patrolled back 
and forth with rifles on their shoulders. 
Fronting the road was a great barred 
gate, with an arched top, set in the wall. 
This opened on a narrow paved court at 
one side of which was a two-storied 
frame building, its door marked with 
the word WARDEN. 

Before this door the next afternoon 
Harry Sevier stood with a deputy-sheriff. 
The latter knocked, and a heavy-featured 
man came out, 

“Well, Warden,” said the deputy, 
“T’ve brought you another boarder. 
Here’s his papers.” 

The other examined the documents, 
took a fountain pen from his pocket and 
signed one—a form of receipt—and 
handed it back. “All right,” he said 
briefly, and pushing open the door, mo- 
tioned the new arrival to enter. 

When Harry emerged, an hour later, 
under the care of a uniformed turnkey, 
he wore trousers and jacket of coarse 
cloth with horizontal stripes of black 
and yellowish-gray — the badge of the 
convict. Under his visored cap his 
crisp black hair had been clipped close 
to the skin. And in the upper office a 
trusty who acted as clerk was filling in 
on an indexed card the physical meas- 
urements which, with the number he 
wore on a leathern strap about his upper 
arm, constituted the formula by which 
hereafter was to be known the man who 
had once been Harry Sevier. 
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In the center of the great walled space 
reared an ancient circular structure of 
brick. It was like a huge beehive. His 
conductor led Harry to a compartment 
on the lower tier and unlocked an iron 
door. “This is yours, 239,” he said. 

Harry entered. He heard the door 
clang behind him and the footsteps re- 
tire down the stone corrider. The light 
from a barred window struck full into 
his eyes, and for a moment he did 
not see that another figure, in the same 
dingy stripes, sat on the edge of the nar- 
row bunk, looking at him out of small, 
red-rimmed eyes. 

The occupant rose slowly, thrusting a 
grimy hand through a shock of sand- 
colored hair, and stared hard at the new- 
comer. Then he uttered a howl of evil 
mirth and recognition. 

“Smoke of the devil!” he shouted. “If 
it aint the youngster me and Towler hid 
behind the curtains! Ho-ho! I saw by 
the papers they’d nabbed you. And to 
think the geezer swore it was you that 
plugged him! They didn’t get me—not 
that time! I’d be out still, if I hadn’t 
tried to lift a reticule on a street-car. 
It was my record that did it for me then. 
Well, we’re pals now, old horse, and 
we'll celebrate it right!” 

He thrust his arm beneath the rough 
blanket, brought out a flask and un- 
corked it with his teeth. 

“Tt’s the real stuff,’ he said. 
“Towler slips it to me—good old pal! 
He’s got one of the guards fixed! Here 
—drink hearty!” With a hoarse laugh 
he thrust it into Harry’s face. 

Harry’s eyes had been fixed on his 
with a curious intensity. In_ that 
startling moment, as the fumes of the 
liquor penetrated his nostrils, a lurid 
sequence had flashed to him. This man 
he had once betrayed by a base surrender 
to appetite; now, in antic irony, it was 
this man’s crime that had betrayed him, 
Harry Sevier, to the same dilemma and 
a like shameful penalty. And here was 
dangled before him the hideous badge 
and symbol of his downfall! 

He seized the wrist of the out- 
stretched hand with a grasp like steel, 
and the flask smashed against the bars of 
the window. Then he hurled the other 
from him across the narrow cell. 


His cell-mate clung to the bunk across 
which he had fallen, and stared at Harry 
with a look of slow malevolence. He 
licked his lips. 

“T’ll fix you for that!” he said. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE MAN IN THE WHEELED CHAIR 


CHO sat in the early afternoon on 

the terrace of the Hotel Splendide 
in Nice. Through the hot, bright air, 
set in the purple creases of the hazeless 
hills, she could see tinted villas drowsing 
in golden gardens aflame with flowers, 
and below under the dizzying sunlight 
beyond the long esplanade, the tiny sea- 
swells spilled over the pearly beach like 
molten sapphire. 

The past months had been packed with 
new sights and sounds. There had been 
the ocean passage, with all the gayety 
that mill-pond weather and a total ab- 
sence of mal de mer evokes, a leisurely 
motor-trip through the northern coun- 
ties of England, shopping and theater- 
going in Paris, and then a final fort- 
night on the Riviera. From the first day 
at sea, when the dimming shores of home 
had slipped away into the vaporous dis- 
tance across the swinging, gray-green 
heave, Echo had thrown herself eagerly 
into the new experiences. 

It had seemed to Echo at first as 
though she were leaving behind all her 
pain and problem and flying whither the 
dogging ghosts could not follow. But 
though the acute strain and distress, the 
piteous terror, had dulled, her heart 
ached always with its burden, and there 
were many times when all of Mrs. 
Spottiswode’s effervescent moods could 
not call forth response. Across the fair- 
est scenes the ghosts, uncalled, would 
thrust themselves, and in her brain a 
mocking voice would whisper: 

“You will never tell him! You will 
never dare! There will always be a 
secret between you! You will be deceiv- 
ing him—all your life. For if you told 
him the truth, the whole truth, would 
he believe you? The letters for which 
you made that visit, even if you could 
show them, are ashes now.” 

There welled up in her with fresh 
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force the aching resentment, the sick 
anger and rebellion against the sardonic 
fate that had so enmeshed her. Why 
should Craig have ever seen and desired 
her? Why should his fancy not have 
fallen upon some other woman? Yet, 
had that been so, her father’s name 
would have been ruined! That, at least, 
had not befallen. If only she had not 
written that note to Harry! So she re- 
flected, not knowing that that fateful 
note itself had been the key to another 
series of incidents which had in fact 
wrought for her salvation—so curiously 
interwoven is the mystic fabric that man 
calls chance. 


‘A LITTLE group of people who had 


arrived that morning had issued 


from the dining-room and now were 
seated about one of the small tables on 
the terrace drinking their coffee—two 
men, one elderly, one younger, a hand- 
some woman and a girl. They continued 
the conversation begun inside—evidently 
a discussion of some one who had been 
on the train. All at once the lady 
touched the speaker beside her on the 
arm. 
“Hush!” she cautioned. 
is now!” 

The voices stilled. Glancing around, 
Echo saw that a wheeled chair was be- 
ing pushed onto the far end of the ter- 
race. A man sat in it, huddled in a 
steamer-rug. 

“Ts he married ?” asked the lady, after 
a pause. 

“No,” replied the elderly man. “He 
has no family or near relatives. The 
men with him are a nurse and a secre- 
tary. They say he is very rich.” 

“Poor fellow!” she exclaimed. ‘What 
a dreadful thing! Death is immensely 
preferable, of course, to life under such 
conditions. Where are they taking 
him ?” 

“To Hungary, I believe. There’s a 
celebrated authority on brain-surgery in 
Buda-Pesth. The surgeons think it’s 
pressure on some nerve-center, and the 
case calls for the particular operation 
that is this man’s specialty. It’s a for- 
lorn hope, I imagine.” 


“There he 


“T don’t know,” said the younger 
man, lighting a cigarette. “They do 
marvelous things nowadays. And any- 
way, if it fails, it can’t be any worse for 
the patient. As it is, he has no mind at 
all—no speech, no memory, nothing!” 

Echo turned her head; there was a 
fierce little smile on her lips. So here 
was another! Had he too, like the one 
of whom she had been thinking, been 
overtaken by a righteous nemesis in the 
moment of evil triumph? And some- 
where, perhaps, was there a woman to 
whom his death would be a gladness and 
a relief? 

The lady looked toward the wheeled 
chair. “How was the injury caused?” 
she asked interestedly. 

“He was shot,” said the elderly man, 
“shot by a burglar. I remember read- 
ing of it in the newspapers at the time.” 

Echo started. A little tremor ran 
over her. 

“Tt seems a pity sometimes,” went on 
the voice, “that the law must graduate 
its penalties so nicely. Here is a man 
who, to all intents and purposes, was 
murdered. If he doesn’t recover, his is 
a living death. Yet because he continues 
to breathe, the most that can be given 
to the scoundrel who shot him is a term 
of imprisonment. He ought to have been 
hanged!” 

The girl beside her pushed back her 
chair petulantly. “Oh, do let’s do some- 
thing!” she cried. “I want to get him 
out of my mind. I sat where I had to 
look at him in the train all day. It’s 
too horrible! Fancy having to be like 
that, not being able to walk or talk or 
even to feed oneself! I want to go to 
the Casino and see something funny!” 


, 


HEN the party had risen and the 

sound of their voices had died away 
in the corridor, Echo rose from her chair 
and walked along the terrace, quite to 
the end, where stood the wheeled chair. 
On a seat near by, an attendant was im- 
mersed in a newspaper. 

Then she turned and looked at the 
pallid, vacuous face above the steamer- 
rug. 

Yes—it was Cameron Craig. 


The next installment of this thrilling story of a tangle in human lives will appear in 
the January issue of The Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands December 23rd. 
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